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PREFACE 


Ix preparing this volume I have tried to follow the 
methods and principles adopted by Professor Babbitt. 
The text is based upon that of Bernardakis’s edition, 
but some departures from his readings have seemed 
unavoidable. The critical notes are by no means 
exhaustive, but I hope nothing essential has been 
omitted. All the essays contained in this volume 
are mentioned in the list of Lamprias except the two 
entitled That a Philosopher ought to converse especially 
rith Men tn Power and To an Uneducated Ruler. In 
that list one item (No. 52) is toAutixov PrBAia B’, 
Two Books on Political Subjects. No such title is 
found in the manuscripts of Plutarch’s works, and 
the question arises whether our two brief essays may 
perhaps be intended, for their subjects are certainly 
political in the Greek sense of the word. In the list 
of Lamprias there is no indication that the Com- 
parison between Aristophanes and Menander is a sum- 
mary. 

Additions to the bibliography given in Volume I. 
which have to do with the contents of the present 
volume are: Plutarchi Libelli Duo Politici, a disserta- 
tion by Ioannes Frerichs (Gittingen, 1929), containing 
the Greek text of the essays That a Philosopher ought to 
converse especially with Men in Power and To an Un- 
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educated Ruler with critical commentary and notes, 
and The Manuscript-Tradition (also reprinted as The 
Text-Tradition) of Pseudo-Plutarch’s Vitae Decem 
Oratorum, by Clarence George Lowe, published in 
University of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, 
ix. No. 4, 1924. 

H. N. F. 


Wasninecton, D.C. 
June 1936 
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LOVE STORIES 
(AMATORIAE NARRATIONES} 


INTRODUCTION 


TueEse five short stories are interesting to the modern 
reader chiefly as examples of the kind of tale which 
appealed to the readers of Plutarch’s time ; for they 
were probably written during his lifetime, though 
not by him. In style and content they differ greatly 
from his genuine works. The elements of passion 
and of sentimental love are made to appear im- 
portant in them rather on account of their dire 
consequences than for their own sake. 


EPOTIKAI AIHTHZEIZ 
A 


(771) °Ev ‘AXdprm ris Bowtias xépn tis yiverar 

, i ow > , 4 
KdAAew Suumpérovea dvopa *ApioréxAcia: bvydryp 
& Av Ocoddvovs. ravrnv prvra Utpdtwv ’Opyo- 
F peemos kat Kaddrobérns “Adidprios.* mAovarestepos 
& Av Lrparwy Kal wGdAdv te ris mapbévov Arry- 

Z > A DN | > , 

pévos: érdyyave yap Suv adriv ev AcBadeia Aovo- 
pévnv ént 7H Kpiyn TH ‘Epxdvn: Ewelde yap TO 
772 Au 7@ Bacire? Kavnpopetv. GAN’ 6 Kaddobérys 
ye tAéov édépeto: fv yao Kal yéver mpoojKwy 
Th Képyn. dmopadv §€ tH apdypart 6 Ocodarvns, 
ededler yap Tov UTpdtwva wAovTW TE Kal yever 
cxedov amavrwy Siapépovta t&v Bow7dv, ri 
9 > uA ral / ) tf wv ¢ 
alpeow éBovAcro 7H Tpodwria émitpépary Kai 6 
Lrparwr, averérevato yap bd TOv Tis maplévou 
oixer@v, ws mpos adrov padAdov éxeivyn pero, 
nélov én abrh moeiobar rH yapoupévy tiv 

> cA e * ~ ‘ ¢€ i > 6 , 
exAdoyiv. we S€ Tis maLd0s 6 Qeopdvns ézruvOdvero 
ev Ober mavTwv, 4} dé tov KadAdobevny mpovxpier, 
B edOds pév 6 Urpatwv d¥dros Fv Bapéws dépwv rHv 


1 ‘Ahdprios Wyttenbach: dAdpre. 
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At Haliartus, in Boeotia, there was a girl of re- 
markable beauty, named Aristocleia, the daughter 
of Theophanes. She was wooed by Strato of Or- 
chomenus and Callisthenes of Haliartus. Strato was 
the richer and was rather the more violently in love 
with the maiden; for he had seen her in Lebadeia 
bathing at the fountain called Hercyné in prepara- 
tion for carrying a basket * in a sacred procession 
in honour of Zeus the King. But Callisthenes had 
the advantage, for he was a blood-relation of the girl. 
Theophanes was much perplexed about the matter, 
for he was afraid of Strato, who excelled nearly all 
the Boeotians in wealth and in family connexions, 
and he wished to submit the choice to Trophonius ° ; 
but Strato had been persuaded by the maiden’s 
servants that she was more inclined towards him, 
so he asked that the choice be left to the bride-to-be 
herself. But when Theophanes in the presence of 
everyone asked the maiden, and she chose Calli- 
sthenes, it was plain at once that Strato found the 

@ Processions were common in Greek worship, and often 
young women, chosen usually for their good birth and their 
beauty, formed part of them, carrying baskets in which were 


offerings or utensils for use in sacrifices. 
» A hero whose oracular shrine was at Lebadeia. 
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(772) drysiav- Teepas dé Siadirdv d8vo mpoor) nde TH 
Ocopaver kal t@ Kaddwobéver, dgéidv Thy pudiav 
abt mpos adrovs Siadvddrrecbar, ef Kat rod 
ydpov épboviOn b70 Sapoviov twds. of 8° emijvour 
1. Aeyépueva, Wore Kal emt Thy éotiacw TOY yapwv 
mapekddouv adrdv. 6 dé! mapeoxevacpévos éTaipwy 
dxAov, Kal mAbs odK OAlyov Depandyriwy, di- 
coTrappevovs Tapa TovToLs Kal AavOdvovTas, ws 7} 
Képyn Kata Ta TaTpLa emt THY Kicadecoay Kadov- 
Levy Kphynv Karyjee tais Nvudais ta mporéAcca 

C @dcovea, Tore 81) cvvdpapdvres TavTes of Aoyavres 
éxeivg avveddBavoy adryv. Kal 6 Ltpatwr y’ 
eltyero THs mapbevov: avreAapBdvero 8 ws eikds 
6 Kaddobévns ev pepe kai of adv adr@, éws édabev 
% tats év xepol Tov avbeAKdvrwy SiapBapetoa. 6 
Kaddobévns peev obv Tapaxpyia adavis éyeveTo, 
etre Staxpnodpevos éavrov eire puyas drehBeav 
ex ris Bowrias: odk elye 8 obv tis eimeiv 6 Te 
Kal mendvOot. 6 8é€ Ltpdtwr davepds émtxar- 
éodatev éavrov rH maphévar. 


B 


D Deidwv Tis Ta Tlehorovvnotwy emurBépevos 
apxh, THY "Apyetwv méAw, THY TaTpioa THY éav7od, 
Hyepovedery TOV Aowrdyv BovAdcpevos, mparov | én 
<BovAevoe Kopw iors: mépapas yap Tiree map avrayv 
veavias Xtrious TOUS aif dcaddpovras Kal dvBpeta: 
of 8é méurovar tods ytAiovs, atparnyov adbray 


1 § 8} Wyttenbach would add jxe. 
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slight hard to bear. But he let two days go by and 
came to Theophanes and Callisthenes asking that 
the friendship between him and them be preserved, 
even though he had been deprived of the marriage 
by some jealous divinity. And they approved of 
what he said, so that they even invited him to the 
wedding-feast. But before he came he got ready 
a crowd of his friends and a considerable number 
of servants, who were scattered among the others 
present and were not noticed; but when the girl 
went, according to the ancestral custom, to the spring 
called Cissoessa to make the preliminary sacrifice 
to the nymphs, then his men who were in ambush 
all rushed out at once and seized her. Strato 
also had hold of the maiden; and naturally Calli- 
sthenes and his supporters in turn took hold of her and 
held on until, although they did not know it at the 
time, she died in their hands as they pulled against 
each other. Callisthenes immediately disappeared, 
whether by committing suicide or by going away 
as an exile from Boeotia ; at any rate nobody could 
tell what had happened to him. But Strato slew 
himself in sight of all upon the body of the maiden. 


II 


A man named Pheidon, who was striving to 
make himself ruler of the Peloponnesians and wished 
his own native city of Argos to be the leader of all 
the other states, plotted first against the Corin- 
thians. He sent and asked of them the thousand 
young men who were the best in vigour and valour ; 
and they sent the thousand, putting Dexander in 

7 


773 
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azrodeiEavres Acfavdpov. év v@ 8 exe 6 Deidwy 
emBeobar Tourous, iv éxoe Képwbov droverrépay 
wal Th moder xpyoatto, mporeixiapa yap Toto 
emixatporarov ececbar Tijs oAns TleAorrovyjcou, 
THY mpagw dvéBero Tay eraipwy Teoty. Wv Se Kal 


"ABpwv év adrois: otros b¢ E€vos wb dy rob AcEdv8pou 


edpacev air Thy émPoudiy. kal oUTws of pev 
xiAvou mpd Tijs emBéoews els THY Kopufov eon 
aav, Deidwy 8’ dveupeiv emretparo Tov mpoddvTa ral 
empedds élrrer. deioas 8 6 “A Bpay pedyet eis 
Képwov, dvahaBew THY yovaira Kal Tovs oikéras, 
év Medioow, Keun tive THs Kopivbiev xepas: eva 
Kal maida yervijcas MeéAvooov mpoonyopevoer, amo 
Tod Té0Vv Bépevos Tovvopa aire. Touro 87 rob 
Mediogov vids *Akraiwv yiverat, KdAALoros Kal 
ouppoveoraros Tov opnAixwv, of mAeioroe pev 
eyévorro épaorat, dtadepdvrws 8” ’Apytas, yevous 
pev dv tod t&v “Hpaxdadav, mAovTw dé Kal TH 
dAAn Suvdjer Aapmpéraros Kopwiev. eve 5é 
meiDew ovK evvaro TOV aida, eyyn Bidoacat 
kal ovvapmdoa* TO peipdkiov: eexdpacey ody 
emt tHv otkiav tod MeXiocov, mARO0s émaydpevos 
Kat pido xal oiKeray, Kal dmrdyew Tov maida 
évetpGTo. avtimowoupevov Sé Tob Tarpos | kal Tay 
pidwy, erexdpaydvrwy dé Kat Tav yerTovwy Kat 
dvbeAndvrev, avbeAxdpevos 6 ’Axraiwy Sieh Odpn: 
kal of pev otTws dmexdipouv. Meédoaos d€ Tov 
vekpov Tod mados els THV dyopav TOV Kopw8tav 
mapaKopicas emedeixrve, Stenv dmaurév mapa TOV 
tatra mpagdvrwy: of 5é mAdoy obdev 7 Tov avdpa 


1 yidwoe Meziriacus after Amyot: Dddoror, 
2 cuvaprdacat Leonicus: suvaprdcas. 
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command of them. Now Pheidon intended to make 
an onslaught upon these young men, that Corinth 
might be weakened and he might have the city in 
his power, for he considered that it would be the 
most advantageous bulwark of the whole Pelopon- 
nesus, and he confided this matter to some of his 
friends, among whom was Habron. Now he was a 
friend of Dexander and told him of the plot, so before 
the onslaught was made the thousand young men 
escaped safely to Corinth; but Pheidon tried to 
discover the betrayer of his plot and searched for him 
with great care. So Habron was frightened and 
fled to Corinth with his wife and his servants, settling 
in Melissus, a village in Corinthian territory. There 
he begot a son whom he called Melissus from the 
name of the place. This Melissus had a son named 
Actaeon, the handsomest and most modest youth 
of his age, who had many lovers, chief of whom was 
Archias, of the family of the Heracleidac, in wealth 
and general influence the most outstanding man in 
Corinth. Now when he could not gain the boy by 
persuasion, he determined to carry him off by force. 
So he got together a crowd of friends and servants, 
went as in a drunken frolic to the house of Melissus, 
and tried to take the boy away. But his father and 
his friends resisted, the neighbours also ran out and 
pulled against the assailants, and so Actaeon was 
pulled to pieces and killed; the assailants there- 
upon went away. But Melissus took his son’s body 
and exhibited it in the market-place of the Corin- 
thians, demanding the punishment of the men who 
had done the deed ; but the Corinthians merely pitied 
him and did nothing further. So, being unsuccess- 


* ody added by Xylander. 
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(773) jAgovr. dmpaxros & dvaywpiycas Tapeptragge 
THY Tavyyupw TOV "Tobpiwyv, dvaBds 7 emi tov Tob 
Tlocedavos vedy KaTeBoa Tov Baxxvadav Kat 
Ty tot matpos “ABpwros evepyeotay Srrepipvnoxe, 
rovs Te Deovs emuxadeadpevos p pimrer éaurov Kara 
Tay meTpOv. per od odd & abxpes Kal Aouyzos 

B xareAdpBave rH modu Kal Ta Ropu dian mrepl 
atradXayiis Xpojeeven, 6 Beds dveine piv elva 
Tlocesdavos ode dvjgovros, éws av Tov ‘Akraiwvos 
Odvarov _pereNBorev. rabra Tub dpevos "Apxias, 
aiirds yap Bewpds iv, es pev ray Képuwbov éxay 
ouK eravijGe, mevoas 8 els rH Zucahiav Lupa- 
Kovcas éKTLGE. marip bé yevopevos évratéa 
Guyardépwr Sveiv, ’Opruyias te Kal Lupaxovons, 
b76 rot Trrdfov Sdododovetrar, ds eyeydver pev 
abrod mawund, vews 8 adynyovpevos ovvérAcucer 
els LexeAiav. 


r 


*"Avinp mévns UKédacos Tovvopa Kar@Ke. Aci- 
KTpa: €or b€ Kapuov THs TOY Ocomdwv yuwpas. 
Crovtw Obuyarépes yivovrat 800° exadobvto 8 ‘Iam 
ral Muadnria,. Ts. ws TIVES, Ocavas Kal Hagia. 
Hv Oe xpnotes rs) Uxedacos Kal Tots févois ém- 
THSEvos, Kaizep od mronAd KEKTNPEVOS. aduKo- 
pévous ody pds avrov dvo Umapridras veavias 
dmedeEato mpobdpws: of dé THY maplévwr ArTw- 
pevot SvexwAvovTo mpés THY TéAuayv bad THs Tob 





* The famous Isthmian games in honour of Poseidon, for 
victors in which Pindar composed some of his odes. 
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ful, he went away and waited for the Isthmian 
festival, when he went up upon the temple of 
Poseidon, shouted accusations against the Bacchia- 
dae,® and reminded the people of his father Habron’s 
benefactions, whereupon, calling upon the gods to 
avenge him, he threw himself down from the rocks. 
Not long afterwards the city was afflicted by drought 
and pestilence, and when the Corinthians consulted 
the oracle concerning relief, the god replied that the 
wrath of Poseidon would not relax until they in- 
flicted punishment for the death of Actaeon. Archias 
knew of this, for he was himself one of those sent to 
consult the oracle, and voluntarily refrained from 
returning to Corinth. Instead he sailed to Sicily and 
founded Syracuse. There he became the father of 
two daughters, Ortygia and Syracusa, and was 
treacherously murdered by Telephus, who had been 
his beloved and had sailed with him to Sicily in 
command of a ship. 


Ill 


There was a poor man named Scedasus who lived 
at Leuctra; that is a village of the country of the 
Thespians. This man had two daughters, called 
Hippo and Miletia, or, as some say, Theano and 
Euxippé. Now Scedasus was a worthy man and 
friendly to strangers, though he was not very well 
off. So when two Spartan youths came to his house 
he received them gladly. They fell in love with the 
maidens, but were restrained from overboldness by 


>» The noble family which ruled Corinth in the eighth and 
seventh centuries p.c. Periander is its most famous member. 
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1 xara added by Hirschig. 
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the worthy character of Scedasus, and the next day 
went away to Delphi, for that was the place for which 
they were bound. And when they had consulted the 
god about the matters which concerned them, they 
went back again towards home, and passing through 
Boeotia they stopped again at the house of Scedasus. 
Now he, as it happened, was not at Leuctra ; but his 
daughters, in accordance with their usual custom, 
received the strangers, who, finding the maidens un- 
protected, ravished them ; and then, seeing that they 
were exceedingly distressed by the violent wrong they 
had suffered, they killed them, threw their bodies 
into a well, and went away. When Scedasus came 
home, he missed the girls, but found everything that 
he had left in the house undisturbed, and so he did 
not know what to make of it all until, because his dog 
kept whimpering and often running up to him and 
from him to the well, he guessed the truth, and so 
drew up the bodies of his daughters. And finding 
out from his neighbours that on the previous day they 
had seen going into his house the Lacedaemonians 
who had been entertained there shortly before, he 
guessed that they had done the deed, because during 
their previous visit they had constantly been praising 
the girls and talking of the happiness of their future 
husbands. 

Scedasus set out for Lacedaemon to see the ephors, 
and when he was in the territory of Argos night came 
upon him, so he put up at an inn, and at the same 
inn was another elderly man, a native of the city of 
Oreus in the territory of Hestiaea. Scedasus heard 
him groaning and uttering curses against the Lace- 
daemonians, so he asked him what harm the Lace- 
daemonians had done him. Then he proceeded to 
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1 édn Bernardakis: é¢0yv (é6qv Urb.) 
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tell that he was a subject of Sparta and that Aristo- 
demus, who had been sent by the Lacedaemonians 
to Oreus as governor, had shown himself very lawless 
and cruel. “ For,” said he, “‘ he fell in love with my 
young son and, when he could not gain him by per- 
suasion, he tried to take him from the palaestra by 
force. But the teacher of gymnastics interfered, and 
many young fellows came out to help, so for the time 
being Aristodemus went away ; but the next day he 
manned a ship of war, seized the boy, sailed from 
Oreus to the opposite shore, and tried to rape him ; 
then when the boy would not submit, he cut his 
throat and killed him, after which he went back to 
Oreus and gave a dinner-party. But as for me,” he 
said, ‘‘ I learned of the deed, performed the funeral 
rites over the body, then went to Sparta and had an 
audience with the ephors ; but they paid no attention 
to me.” When Scedasus heard this he was dis- 
heartened, for he suspected that the Spartans would 
pay no attention to him either; and he in turn 
told the stranger of his own misfortune. Then the 
stranger advised him not even to go to see the ephors, 
but to turn back to Boeotia and build his daughters’ 
tomb. Scedasus, however, did not take this advice, 
but went to Sparta and spoke with the ephors. They 
paid no attention to him, so he hurried to the kings, 
and from them he went up to every one of the citizens 
and told his tale of woe. And when nothing did any 
good, he ran through the midst of the city stretching 
up his hands towards the sun, and again he beat upon 
the ground and summoned up the Erinyes, and finally 
he put an end to his life. 

Later, however, the Lacedaemonians certainly paid 
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1 air@ Bernardakis: atré. 
2 *Audixtiwv] ’Auditptwy Ricardus, cf. Paus. ix. 19. 3. 


3 [leAowida Bernardakis: [eAozidy. 
* xadots Bryan: xadds. 
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the penalty. For when they were rulers of all the 
Greeks and had placed their garrisons in the cities, 
Epaminondas the Theban first slaughtered the 
garrison of the Lacedaemonians in his own city, and 
when thereupon the Lacedaemonians made war upon 
the Thebans, the latter met them at Leuctra,* think- 
ing it a place of good omen, because at an earlier time 
they had gained their freedom there, when Amphic- 
tyon, having been driven into exile by Sthenelus, 
came to the city of the Thebans and, finding them 
tributaries of the Chalcidians, freed them from the 
tribute by killing Chalcodon, king of the Euboeans. 
Now it happened that the utter defeat of the Lace- 
daemonians took place precisely in the vicinity of the 
tombstone of the daughters of Scedasus. And the 
story goes that before the battle Pelopidas, one of 
the generals of the Theban army, was disturbed by 
some omens which were considered unfavourable and 
that in his sleep Scedasus came and stood over him 
and told him to be of good courage, for the Lacedae- 
monians were coming to Leuctra to pay the penalty 
to him and his daughters ; and he enjoined upon him 
one day before fighting the Lacedaemonians to make 
ready a white colt and sacrifice it at the tomb of the 
maidens. So Pelopidas, while the Lacedaemonians 
were still in camp at Tegea, sent some men to Leuctra 
to find out about this tomb, and when he learned about 
it from the inhabitants of the place, he led out his 
army with confidence and was victorious. 


2 A village in Boeotia. The battle, which ended the 
Spartan hegemony, took place in 371 B.c. 
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1 [TXlcavros Xylander: xAeicarros. 





9 i.e. by the ag dice suitors. 
> The cult of Athena Itonia was brought to Boeotia by 
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IV 


Phocus was by birth a Boeotian, for he was from 
the town of Glisas, and he was the father of Callirrhoé, 
who excelled in beauty and modesty. She was wooed 
by thirty young men, the most highly esteemed in 
Boeotia ; but Phocus found one reason after another 
for putting off her marriage, for he was afraid that 
violence would be done to him*; at last, however, 
he yielded to their demands, but asked to leave 
the choice to the Pythian oracle. The suitors were 
incensed by the proposal, rushed upon Phocus, and 
killed him. In the confusion the maiden got away 
and fled through the country, but the young men 
pursued her. She came upon some farmers making 
a threshing-floor, and found safety with them, for the 
farmers hid her in the grain, and so her pursuers 
passed by. But she waited in safety until the festival 
of the Pamboeotia, when she went to Coroneia, took 
her seat on the altar of Athena Itonia,® and told of 
the lawless act of the suitors, giving the name and 
birthplace of each. So the Boeotians pitied the maid 
and were angry with the young men. When they 
learned of this, they fled for refuge to Orchomenus, 
and when the Orchomenians refused to receive them, 
they forced their way into Hippotae, a village lying 
on the slope of Mount Helicon between Thisbé and 
Coroneia. There they were received. Then the 
Thebans sent and demanded the slayers of Phocus, 
and when the people of Hippotae refused to deliver 
them, the Thebans, along with the rest of the 


the Ionians when they were driven out by the Thessalians. 
Her sanctuary near Coroneia was the place of the Pamboeotia, 
the festival of the united Boeotians. 
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1 @.cBedo. Bernardakis : OnBevor. 
ae PAcavre Bernardakis: éyyioarrt. 
qv added by Wyttenbach. 
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Boeotians, took the field under the command of 
Phoedus, who at that time administered the govern- 
ment of Thebes. They besieged the village, which 
was well fortified, and when they had overcome the 
inhabitants by thirst, they took the murderers and 
stoned them to death and made slaves of the 
villagers; then they pulled down the walls and the 
houses and divided the land between the people of 
Thisbé and of Coroneia. It is said that in the night, 
before the capture of Hippotae, there was heard 
many times from Helicon a voice of someone saying 
““T am here,” and that the thirty suitors recognized 
the voice as that of Phocus. It is said also that on 
the day when they were stoned to death the old 
man’s monument at Glisas ran with saffron; and 
that as Phoedus, the ruler and general of the 
Thebans, was returning from the battle, he received 
the news of the birth of a daughter and, thinking 
it of good omen, he named her Nicostrata.* 


Vv 


Alcippus was a Lacedaemonian by birth; he 
married Damocrita and became the father of two 
daughters. Now since he was a most excellent 
counsellor to the state and conducted affairs to the 
satisfaction of the Lacedaemonians, he was envied 
by his political opponents, who misled the ephors by 
false statements to the effect that Alcippus wished 
to destroy the constitution, and they thereby brought 
about his exile. So he departed from Sparta, but 
wher his wife Damocrita, with their daughters, 


i.e. “‘ She of the conquering host.” 
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1 drepelawyrat Bernardakis: dmepeloovrat. 
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wished to follow her husband, she was prevented 
from doing so, and moreover his property was con- 
fiscated, that the girls might not be provided with 
dowries. And when even so there were some suitors 
who wooed the girls on account of their father’s high 
character, his enemies got a bill passed forbidding 
anyone to woo the girls, saying that their mother 
Damocrita had often prayed that her daughters 
might speedily bear sons who should grow up to be 
their father’s avengers. Damocrita, being harassed 
on all sides, waited for a general festival in which 
married women along with unmarried girls, slaves, 
and infant children took part, and the wives of those 
in authority passed the whole night in a great hall 
by themselves. Then she buckled a sword about 
her waist, took the girls, and went by night into the 
sacred place, waiting for the moment when all the 
women were performing the mysteries in the hall. 
Then, after the entrances hed all been closed, she 
heaped a great quantity of wood against the doors 
(this had been prepared by the others for the sacrifice 
belonging to the festival) and set it on fire. And 
when the men came running up to save their wives, 
Damocrita killed her daughters with the sword and 
then herself over their dead bodies. But the Lacedae- 
monians, not knowing how to vent their anger, threw 
the bodies of Damocrita and her daughters out beyond 
the boundaries ; and they say that because the god 
was offended by this the great earthquake * came 
upon the Lacedaemonians, 


* Probably the earthquake of 464 8.c. is meant. 
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pS HAY A PHILOSOPHER OWGHT TO 
CONVERSE ESPECIALLY WITH 
MEN IN POWER 


(MAXIME CUM PRINCIPIBUS PHILOSOPHO 
ESSE DISSERENDUM) 








INTRODUCTION 


Tuis brief essay was written in support of the con- 
tention that the philosopher should exert himself to 
influence the thought and conduct of men in power 
and should not shut himself away from the world. 
This view is consistent with Plutarch’s own life. The 
essay is less carefully written than some of the others, 
and the text is somewhat uncertain in a few places, 
among which may be mentioned the very first sen- 
tence. In this the first word, Sorcanus, appears to be 
a proper name, but the name does not occur else- 
where, and therefore numerous emendations have 
been proposed. If the reading is correct, Sorcanus 
was some important personage and must have been 
well known to the person, whoever he was, to whom 
the essay is addressed; for although not written 
exactly in the form of a letter, the essay seems to be 
intended primarily for some one person's edification 
or entertainment. 
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DHAT A PHIEROSOPHER OUGHT TO 
CONVERSE ESPECIALLY WITH MEN 
IN POWER 


1. In clasping Sorcanus to your bosom, in prizing, 
pursuing, welcoming, and cultivating his friendship 
—a friendship which will prove useful and fruitful to 
maany in private and to many in public life—you are 
acting like a man who loves what is noble, who is 
public-spirited and is a friend of mankind, not, as some 
people say, like one who is merely ambitious for him- 
self. No, on the contrary, the man who is ambitious 
for himself and afraid of every whisper is just the one 
who avoids and fears being called a persistent and 
servile attendant on those in power. For what does 
aman say who is an attendant upon philosophy and 
stands in need of it? “ Let me change from Pericles 
or Cato and become Simo the cobbler or Dionysius 
the schoolmaster, in order that the philosopher may 
converse with me and sit beside me as Socrates did 
with Pericles.’”’” And while it is true that Ariston of 
Chios, when the sophists spoke ill of him for talking 
with all who wished it, said, ‘‘ I wish even the beasts 
could understand words which incite to virtue,’ yet 
as for us, shall we avoid becoming intimate with 
W yttenbach @s Xwepdrys, éxeivos Bernardakis: as Lexpd- 
ms éxetvous, § elre Meziriacus: eizeiv. 
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powerful men and rulers, as if they were wild and 
savage ? 

The teaching of philosophy is not, if I may use 
the words of Pindar,* ‘‘a sculptor to carve statues 
doomed to stand idly on their pedestals and no 
more”’; no, it strives to make everything that it 
touches active and efficient and alive, it inspires men 
with impulses which urge to action, with judgements 
that lead them towards what is useful, with prefer- 
ences for things that are honourable, with wisdom 
and greatness of mind joined to gentleness and con- 
servatism, and because they possess these qualities, 
men of public spirit are more eager to converse with 
the prominent and powerful. Certainly ifa physician 
is a man of high ideals, he will be better pleased to 
cure the eye which sees for many and watches over 
many, and a philosopher will be more eager to attend 
upon a soul which he sees is solicitous for many and 
is under obligation to be wise and self-restrained 
and just in behalf of many. For surely, if he were 
skilled in discovering and collecting water, as they 
say Heracles and many of the ancients were, he 
would not delight in digging the swineherd’s fount 
of Arethusa > in a most distant spot “‘ by the Crow’s 
Rock,” but in uncovering the unfailing sources of 
some river for cities and camps and the plantations 
of kings and sacred groves. So we hear Homer *¢ 
calling Minos“ the great god’s oaristes,” which 


® Pindar, Nem. v. 1 odx dvépiavromoids ey’, dar’ eXuvdcorra 
épyalecbar dydApar’ ex’ atrds Babpidos, loosely quoted. The 
eenelason is adapted from that of Sir John Sandys (in 

one : 

> Homer, Od. xiii. 404-410. The allusion is to the feeding- 
place of the swine tended by Eumaeus. 
' £ Od. xix. 179, 
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means, according to Plato,* “ familiar friend and 
pupil.” For they did not think that pupils of the 
gods should be plain citizens or stay-at-homes or 
idlers, but kings, from whose good counsel, justice, 
goodness, and high-mindedness, if those qualities 
were implanted in them, all who had to do with 
them would receive benefit and profit. Of the 
plant eryngium they say that if one goat take it in 
its mouth, first that goat itself and then the entire 
herd stands still until the herdsman comes and takes 
the plant out, such pungency, like a fire which spreads 
over everything near it and scatters itself abroad, is _ 
possessed by the emanations of its potency. Cer- 
tainly the teachings of the philosopher, if they take 
hold of one person in private station who enjoys 
abstention from affairs and circumscribes himself by 
his bodily comforts, as by a circle drawn with geo- 
metrical compasses, do not spread out to others, but 
merely create calmness and quiet in that one man, 
then dry up and disappear. But if these teachings 
take possession of a ruler, a statesman, and a man 
of action and fill him with love of honour, through 
one he benefits many, as Anaxagoras did by associat- 
ing with Pericles, Plato with Dion, and Pythagoras 
with the chief men of the Italiote Greeks. Cato 
himself sailed from his army to visit Athenodorus ; 
and Scipio sent for Panaetius when he himself was 
sent out by the senate 


to view the violence and lawfulness of men, 


* Minos, 319 p. Generally regarded as spurious. 





5 édopdpevov Xylander; éedopdvres, Homer, Od. xvii. 487: 
tdopuperor. 
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as Poseidonius says.* Now what should Panaetius 
have said? ‘If you were Bato or Polydeuces or 
some other person in private station who wished 
to run away from the midst of cities and quietly in 
some corner solve or quibble ® over the syllogisms of 
philosophers, I would gladly welcome you and consort 
with you; but since you are the son of Aemilius 
Paulus, who was twice consul, and the grandson of 
Scipio Africanus who overcame Hannibal the Cartha- 
ginian, shall I, therefore, not converse with you?” 

2. But the statement that there are two kinds of 
speech, one residing in the mind, the gift of Hermes 
the Leader, and the other residing in the utterance, 
merely an attendant and instrument, is threadbare ; 
we will let it come under the heading 


Yes, this I knew before Theognis’ birth.¢ 


But that would not disturb us, because the aim 
and end of both the speech in the mind and the 
speech in the utterance is friendship, towards oneself 
and towards one’s neighbour respectively ; for the 
former, ending through philosophy in virtue, makes a 
man harmonious with himself, free from blame from 
himself, and full of peace and friendliness towards 
himself. 


* Homer, Od. xvii. 487. 

> mepréAxeny, literally “‘ pull about.” Plato (Republic, 539 3) 
says that the young, when new to argument, find pleasure 
dorep oxvaAdia TB Anew te xal omapdrrew 7G Mdyw rods wAnoiov 
det, ** like little dogs, in pulling and tearing apart by argu- 
ment those who happen to be near them.” 

° By an unknown comic poet; Kock, Com. Alt. Frag. 
iii, p. 495. Cf. Moralia, 395 ©, Aulus Gellius, i. 3. 19, Marx 
on Lucilius 952. 
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3 xai added by Reiske; +@ added by Frerichs. 
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Faction is not, nor is ill-starred strife, to be found in his 
members, 4 

there is no passion disobedient to reason, no strife 
of impulse with impulse, no opposition of argument to 
argument, there is no rough tumult and pleasure on 
the border-line, as it were, between desire and re- 
pentance, but everything is gentle and friendly and 
makes each man gain the greatest number of bene- 
fits and be pleased with himself. But Pindar says ?® 
that the Muse of oral utterance was ‘“‘ not greedy of 
gain, nor toilsome ” formerly, and I believe she is 
not so now either, but because of lack of education 
and of good taste the “common Hermes ”’¢ has be- 
come venal and ready for hire. For it cannot be 
that, whereas Aphrodité was angry with the daughters 
of Propoetus ? because 

First they were to devise for young men a shower of 

abominations.* 

yet Urania, Calliopé, and Clio are pleased with those 
who pollute speech for money. No, I think the 
works and gifts of the Muses are more conducive to 
friendship than are those of Aphrodité. For appro- 
bation, which some consider the end and purpose 
of speech, is admired as the beginning and seed of 
friendship ; but most people rather bestow reputa- 
tion altogether by goodwill, believing that we praise 


© Kowds ‘Epp fs is a proverbial expression meaning ‘ good 
luck should be shared” (¢f. Menander, Arbitrants, 67 ; 
Lucian, Navigium, 12, p. 256; Theophrastus, Characters, 
30.7; Aristotle, 1201 a 20). But Hermes was god, not only 
of gain and luck, but also of eloquence, and here the meaning 
is that eloquence, which should be for the common good of 
all, has to be bought. 

4 See Ovid, Metam. x. 291 ff., especially 238 ff. 

* From an unknown poet. 
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those only whom we love. But just as Ixion slipped 
into the cloud when he was pursuing Hera, so these 
people seize upon a deceptive, showy, and shifting 
appearance in lieu of friendship. But the man of 
sense, if he is engaged in active political life, will ask 
for so much reputation as will inspire confidence and 
thereby give him power for affairs ; for it is neither 
pleasant nor easy to benefit people if they are un- 
willing, and confidence makes them willing. For 
just as light is more a blessing to those who see than 
to those who are seen, so reputation is more a bless- 
ing to those who are aware of it than to those who 
are not overlooked. But he who has withdrawn 
from public affairs, who communes with himself 
and thinks happiness is in quiet and uninterrupted 
leisure, he, “being chaste, worships afar off” ¢ 
the reputation which is popular and widespread in 
crowds and theatres, even as Hippolytus worshipped 
Aphrodité, but even he does not despise reputation 
among the right-minded and estimable ; but wealth, 
reputation as a leader, or power in his friendships he 
does not pursue, however neither does he avoid these 
qualities if they are associated with a temperate 
character; nor, for that matter, does he pursue 
those among the youths who are fine-looking and 
handsome, but those who are teachable and orderly 
and fond of learning ; nor does the beauty of those 
whom he sees endowed with freshness, charm, and 
the flower of youth frighten the philosopher or scare 
him off and drive him away from those who are 
worthy of his attention. So, then, if the dignity 
that befits leadership and power are associated with 
a man of moderation and culture, the philosopher 


° Euripides, Hipp. 102. 
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will not hold aloof from making him a friend and 
cherishing him, nor will he be afraid of being called 
a courtier and a toady. 


For those of men who too much Cypris shun 
Are mad as those who follow her too much; @ 


and so are those who take that attitude towards 
friendship with famous men and leaders. Hence, 
while the philosopher who abstains from public 
affairs will not avoid such men, yet one who is in- 
terested in public life will even go to them with 
open arms ; he will not annoy them against their 
will, nor will he pitch his camp in their ears with 
inopportune sophistical disquisitions, but when they 
wish it, he will be glad to converse and spend his 
leisure with them and eager to associate with them. 


3. The field I sow is twelve days’ journey round ; 
Berecynthian land ; ® 


if this speaker was not merely a lover of agriculture 
but also a lover of his fellow men, he would find more 
pleasure in sowing the field which could feed so many 
men than in sowing that little plot of Antisthenes’ ° 
which would hardly have been big enough for 
Autolycus to wrestle in; but if [he meant]: “I sow 
all this in order that I may subjugate the whole 
inhabited world,’ I deprecate the sentiment.? 


his land is hardly enough to furnish sand to sprinkle Auto- 
lycus with before wrestling. 

4 The text is very corrupt. but the general course of the 
argument based upon the lines supposed to have been 
spoken by Tantalus may very well have been what is given 
in the translation. If the rich and powerful use their 
advantages for the common good of men, they are worthy 
of the philosopher’s attention, but not so if they use their 
resources for purely selfish ends. See critical note, p. 42. 
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(778) avrodua.? Kairoe ’Emixoupos rayabov ev 7 Babv- 
a e 
TdTw Tis Hovylas woTep ev dxAvoTw Aww Kat 
Kwh@ Tiepevos Tod «db mdoyew Td €d Totety od 
, , > A See ee , 
piovov KdANov GAAG Kat 7d.cov elvai dyor. 


xapas yap otrw ydvpdv ovdér* 
€or 
ws ydpts: 


ddAa codes i 6 tais Xdprow 74. ovopara. Oépevos 

D ’AyAatnv Kal Edgpoovyny Kal, @dAevav- 78 yap 
aya\Adpevov Kal TO xaipov ev TH Siddvre THY Xap 
meidy €oTl Kat kabapurrepov. 5:6 74) mdoxewv ot 
atoxdvovrat modAdkus, det 8 ay ddNovrat 7S 6d 
roveiv «0 5€ zrotobor moMovs of mrovobvres dyabovs 
av mooi Sdovra” Kat TovvavTiov, ob det Siapbet- 
povres yyepovas r] Baourets 7 7 Tupdyvous dia BodAor Kat 
ovKogavrat Kai Kohaxes ¥ smo mavro éAadvovrat Kat 
KoAdlovrat, Kabamep odk eis play Kiduca pdppaxov 

E euBdMovres Bavdoysov, aN’ els amyiv Snpootg 
peovoay, 3 xXpwpevovs mévras opdow. aonep 
otv tods Kaddiov Kkwpmdoupévovs xddakas ye- 
Adaw, ovs* 


> a 2915 fF 
od mip ovde® otdnpos 

Se AKO 2 6 
otdé yadKds arreipye 
po dowrdy emt deinvov 


tet 8€ ce... waparrodpat] Bernardakis surmised that 
beneath the corrupt text lurked a metrical version of what a 
humane Tantalus might have said. The translation assumes 
a prose version of a prose explanation that a self-seeking 
Tantalus might have said, as if Plutarch wrote, eg.: & d 
elme Stretpw (Bernardakis) iva thy olkoupevyy dmacav Kara- 
orpédw, mapaitooua:. See note d on preceding page. 
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And yet Epicurus, who places happiness in the 
deepest quiet, as in a sheltered and landlocked 
harbour, says that it is not only nobler, but also 
pleasanter, to confer than to receive benefits. 


For chiefest joy doth gracious kindness give.* 


Surely he was wise who gave the Graces the names 
Aglaia (Splendour), Euphrosyné (Gladness), and 
Thalia (Good-cheer); for the delight and joy are 
greater and purer for him who does the gracious 
act. And therefore people are often ashamed to 
receive benefits, but are always delighted to confer 
them; and they who make those men good upon 
whom many depend confer benefits upon many ; 
and, on the contrary, the slanderers, backbiters, 
and flatterers who constantly corrupt rulers or kings 
or tyrants, are driven away and punished by every- 
one, as if they were putting deadly poison, not into 
a single cup, but into the public fountain which, 
as they see, everyone uses. Therefore, just as 
people laugh when the flatterers of Callias are ridi- 
culed in comedy, those flatterers of whom Eupolis 
says ® 
No fire, no, and no weapon, 


Be it of bronze or of iron, 
Keeps them from flocking to dinner, 


* Probably an iambic trimeter. See Kock, Com. Ait. 
Frag. iii. p. 495. 

> From the Flatterers, by Eupolis; Kock, Com. Att. 
Frag. i. p. 303. 


® od&€v transposed by Kock metri gratia: yap od8év. 
3 ¢§ wdoyew Benseler. 
§ yeddow obs Wyttenbach: Adyovar. 
5 otSé Meineke: ov. 
8 dzeipyee Meineke: eipye. 
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kata tov EvsoAw: rods 8 *AmodAodupov tod 
Tupavvov Kat DaArdpisos kat Acovuatou pidous Kat 
ouvnbets dmreruprave ov, corpéBAouy Kat everrii- 
mpacar, evayeis érotodvro Kat! KaTapaTous, wes 
exelvwwy pev adiKotyTwr eva tovTwy 8é mroAAovs &u" 
évds Too dpxovrTos: otrws of pev iduhTats avv- 
dvres atrovs éxeivous motodaow éavrois aAdvmous 
Kal adBAaBeis Kal mpoonvets, 68  EPXOVTOS HOos 
F ddaipodv poxOnpov 7 } yrdpny ed’? & det ouyKarey- 
Adve TpoTOv Twa Snpocia didooodet Kat TO Kowvov 
éravopbodrat, & e mdvres Storxobvran. Tots icpedouw 
aida Kal Tiny at méAeus vépovow, Ort rayaba. 
Tapa tev Oedv od pdvov abrots Kal _pirous Kat 
otxetots, dana kowh maow aitobyrat trois moAirats- 
KaiTot Tovs Beods of tepeis 08 movodatw dyabléav 
dorhpas, aMa, Tovodrous dvras Tapakadotot’ Tods 
8 dpyovras of avvdvtes THY dirooddwv SiKatoT€- 
pous Towbar Kal _, HeTpuutépous Kat mpoBuporépous 
els TO ed mroveiv, Wore Kal xaipew etkds éott paAAov. 
779 4, "Epot &€ Bonet Kal Avpotrotos ay 7Ovov Avpay 
dpydoaoban Kal tpoOupoTepov, paddy ws oO Tavrny 
KTNOOpEVOS THY Avpav perc TO OnBaiwy dor 
reuxilew ws 6 ’Audiwy, q THY Aaxedatpovic 
oTdoww mavew emg diay xal mapapv0ovpevos ws 
Oadjs*: Kal réxTwv Spoiws mySdArov Sypwovpyav 


1 «ai added by Wyttenbach. 
? @ Iunius: os. 
* @aAjs] 6 Oadjs Bernardakis; QaAjras Frerichs. 





* Cruel tyrants of Cassandreia, Acragas, and Syracuse 
respectively. 
> According to the legend, when Amphion played on his 
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but the friends and intimates of the tyrant Apollo- 
dorus, of Phalaris, and of Dionysius? they bas- 
tinadoed, tortured, and burned, and ade them 
for ever polluted and accursed, since the former had 
done harm to one man, but the latter through one, 
the ruler, to many. So the philosophers who asso- 
ciate with persons in private station make those 
individuals inoffensive, harmless, and gentle towards 
themselves, but he who removes evil from the char- 
acter of a ruler, or directs his mind towards what is 
right, philosophizes, as it were, in the public interest 
and corrects the general power by which all are 
governed. States pay reverence and honour to their 
priests because they ask blessings from the gods, not 
for themselves, their friends, and their families alone, 
but for all the citizens in common; and yet the 
priests do not make the gods givers of blessings, for 
they are such by nature ; the priests merely invoke 
them. But philosophers who associate with rulers 
do make them more just, more moderate, and more 
eager to do good, so that it is very likely that they 
are also happier. 

4, And I think a lyre-maker would be more willing 
and eager to make a lyre if he knew that the future 
owner of that lyre was to build the walls of the city 
of Thebes, as Amphion did,? or, like Thales,* was to 
put an end to faction among the Lacedaemonians by 
the music of his charms and his exhortations; and a 
carpenter likewise in making a tiller would be more 


feet the stones of their own accord formed the walls of 


¢ Nothing is known of a musician or poet Thales. The 
musician Thaletas is said to have taught the lawgiver 
Lycurgus, but we do not hear of his putting an end to 
faction at Sparta. 
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(779) jo@ivat, muOduevos dtu TodTO THY OcpuctoKA€ous 
vavapxia KuBepyjcer mpoToAcpoicay ths ‘EAAddos 
7 THY Toperniou Td, TmeipaTiKd KaTavaupayoovros* 
Tt ouv olet epi Tob Adyou tov diAdcodor, Stavoov- 

B pevov as 6 Tobrov mopahaBerv modTiKds avinp Kal 
HyepovuKds Kowdv ddedos Eotar SiKarodoTar, 
vopoberav, KoAdlwy tovs movnpots, abfwy rods 
emtetkets Kat ayabovs; éepoi Sé Soxel Kal vaumnyos 
dareios WOtov av' épydoacbat mdddeov, tmuOdpevos 
6tt TobTo Thy ’Apyw cuBepyycer ry ““méot pé- 
Aovoay ". Kal TeKxTovKos ouK dv ovTw KaTa- 
aKevdoat apotpov mpodpws  dpakay, ws Tovs 
déovas, ofs EuehAe LdAwv rods vdpous eyyapaterv. 
Kal pny ot Adyo. tav dirocddwr, éeav yvyais 
HyewouKkayv Kat Toditikdy dvdpav éyypaddar 
BeBaiws Kai Kpatjnowot, vépwv Svvopev dAap- 
Bavovow: # Kat TlAdtwv eis Lixedtav émdeuvcev, 
eArilwy ta Sdypata voplous Kai épya Tounoeww év 

C tos Avovuciov mpdypaciw: add’ ebpe Avovdovov 
woTep BiBAiov mraAlpubnotov 799 podvopay ave- 
Tew Kal THY Badiyy odk dvevra Tis, Tupavvides, 
év TOAAG xpdvw Sevaorodv obcay Kal duvaéKmAv- 
Tov: axpaious’ 8 ovras ére Set rv xpnotdy 
avrwapPdvecbar Adywr. 

1 gy added by Frankel (or read «dv for cai or épydoac8at 


should be changed to épydceo#a, Bermardakis). 
2 dxpaious Coraes: Spoyatous. 


* Homer, Od. xii. 70. 

> In his Life of Solon, xxv., Plutarch says that Solon’s 
laws were originally inscribed on revolving wooden tablets 
(axones) in wooden frames. The axones were set up in the 
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pleased if he knew that it would steer the flagship 
of Themistocles fighting in defence of Hellas, or that 
of Pompey when he overcame the pirates. What, 
then, do you imagine the philosopher thinks about 
his teaching, when he reflects that the statesman 
or ruler who accepts it will be a public blessing 
by dispensing justice, making laws, punishing the 
wicked, and making the orderly and the good to 
prosper? And I imagine that a clever shipbuilder, 
too, would take greater pleasure in making a tiller 
if he knew that it was to steer the Argo, ‘“‘ the concern 
of all,’ * and a carpenter would not be so eager to 
make a plough or a wagon as the azones® on which 
the laws of Solon were to be engraved. And surely 
the teachings of philosophers, if they are firmly 
engraved in the souls of rulers and statesmen and 
control them, acquire the force of laws ; and that is 
why Plato sailed to Sicily, in the hope that his 
teachings would produce laws and actions in the 
government of Dionysius ; but he found Dionysius, 
like a book which is erased and written over, already 
befouled with stains and incapable of losing the dye 
of his tyranny, since by length of time it had become 
deeply fixed and hard to wash out. No, it is while 
men are still at their best that they should accept 
the worthy teachings. 


Royal Stoa. Toward the end of the fifth century, the wooden 
text having disintegrated and the laws having been modified, 
a new edition of Solon’s laws was inscribed on both sides of 
a marble wall built in the Royal Stoa and of this a fragment 
has recently come to light in the Athenian Agora. See 
J.H. Oliver, Hesperia, iv. 5 ff., whose views are represented 
in the above statement. 


TO AN UNEDUCATED RULER 
(AD PRINCIPEM INERUDITUM) 





INTRODUCTION 


Tue brief essay To an Uneducated Ruler may have 
formed part of a lecture, or it may, as its traditional 
title suggests, have been composed as a letter to 
some person in authority. There is nothing in it 
to prove either assumption. No striking or un- 
usual precepts or doctrines are here promulgated, 
but the essav is enlivened by a few interesting tales 
and, considering its brevity, by a somewhat unusual 
number of rather elaborate similes. As usual 
Plutarch depends upon earlier writers for most of his 
material. The ending is so abrupt as to warrant the 
belief that the essay, in its present form, is only a 
fragment. 
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(779) ITPOZ HTEMONA AIIAIAEYTON 


D 1. WAdrwva Kupnvato. mapexdAovy vdépous re 
ypupdpevov abrois dmrodurrety Kal Siaxoophoas THY 
moAtretav, 6 Bé TmapyTiaaTo pycas xahendv elvas 
Kupnvaiow vopoberety otrws ebtvyotow: 
ovdev yap ovTw yaitpov 
kat tpaxd kat ddcapKror 
ws avip edu 

eimpayias Boxovons: émAapBavopevos. 51d Tois 
&pyovat xaremdy éo7e atpBovdov epi apxijs 
yevéosbay tov yap Adyov aworrep apyovra mrapa- 
déEacbat doBodrrat, ph ths e€ovcias adrav 
tayaboy xodovon 7@ Kabijxovte SovAwadpevos. 
ov yap ioace ta Wcondprrov rot Lmapriarév 
Baotrdws, ds mpOtos év Lardpry tots BaciAevouar 
karapigas Tous _ Edépous, ely’ dvetduLdpevos b7d 
Tis yovatrds, ei Tots maolv eAdrrova mrapaddoet 
THY apxny hs mapeAaBe, ‘ * peilova pev ovv,’ ’ elzrev, 

‘éam Kat BeBatorépav.” 7d yap opodpov dveis 


1D 


les 





@ That Plato in his extensive travels visited Cyrene is 
attested by Diogenes Laertius, Vit. Phil. iii. 6. 

> A quotation from some tragic poet; see Nauck, Trag. 
Grace. Frag. p. 617. 

¢ The five Ephors at Sparta, representing the five local 
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1, PLato was asked by the Cyrenaeans * to compose a 
set of laws and leave it for them and to give them a 
well-ordered government; but he refused, saying 
that it was difficult to make laws for the Cyrenaeans 
because they were so prosperous. 


For nothing is so haughty 
harsh, and ungovernable 
by nature as a man,® 


when he possesses what he regards as prosperity. 
And that is why it is difficult to give advice to rulers 
in matters of government, for they are afraid 

accept reason as a ruler over them, lest it curtail the 
advantage of their power by making them slaves to 
duty. For they are not familiar with the saying of 
Theopompus, the King of Sparta who first made the 
Ephors © associates of the Kings; then, when his 
wife reproached him because he would hand down 
to his children a less powerful office than that which 
he had received he said: ‘Nay, more powerful 
rather, inasmuch as it is more secure.’ For by 
giving up that which was excessive and absolute in 


tribes, were in charge of civil law and public order. Whether 
they were established by Lycurgus or by Theopompus (about 
757 8.c. or later) is uncertain. In the sixth and fifth centuries 
s.c. they seem to have had more power than the kings. 
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Kal akparov abriis Gua 7@ plovy Suéduye Tov 

F Kivduvov. Katou Ocdmropzos pev els érépous 76 
Ths dpyijs worep pevpatos peyddou mapoxeTevod- 
pevos, 6aov dAdo eduxev, atrod TepieKowpev™ 6 
3 éx didooodias 7H dpxovre mdpedpos’ kat dvrAa€é 
éyxarouciabets Adyos, Bomep edegias Tis Suvdpews 
TO emtopadres adaipav, amodeime Td Byratvov. 

2. "AAMAd voiv odk exovres of toAAol tév Bact- 
Agwy Kal apxdvrwy pupodvra. tods atéyvous av- 
Spravromovous, ot vopitovar peydAous Kati adpods 
paiveoBat Tovs xohoaaovs, a dy draPeBykdras ofedpa 

780 Kat SuareTapevous Kat kexnvoras mAdowat: wat yap 
obrot Baptryre puoviis Kad Br™dupatos Tpaxvryre 
kat SvoKohiq. Tpomoy Kai auitia Siairns éyKov 
Hyepovias Kal cepvdrnta pipetobae Soxoiow, odd’ 
oTtody T&Vv KoAocotKa@v Siaddpovres avdpidvTwr, 
ot thy éwley jpaicjy Kat Geomper popdiy 
éyovtes évrds elor ys jreorol Kat AiBov Kal pori- 
Bdov- Any ote Tay pev avdpidvrwy ratra Ta Bapyn 
Thy dpOdrnTa pdvysov Kal axAdwh Svadvddrres, of 

BS dzaidevroe orparnyol Kai Wyeudves U7rrd Tihs 
évros ayv@poatyns moAAdKts cadedvovrat Kal mepi- 
Tpérovrat' Bdoe yap od Kemer mpds dpbas 
efovaiay émorxodopotyres tinAjy ovvarrovedtovar. 
det 5€, Worep 6 Kavwv adrds, dotpaBis yevduevos 
wal dbidorpodos, odrws dmevOdve. ta Aowtd TH 
mpos abvrov époppoyh kal mapabecer ouveEoporav,: 
maparAnotes Tov apxovra. | mp@tov Thy aipxiy 
KTnodpevov év eau Kal xarevOdvavra TV" 
yuxynv? Kal Kataornodpevov 7d AOos ottw ouv- 


1 guveEopormv Stobaeus (x1. 98 [100]); 3 ovvadopody Wytten- 
bach: ovvedopoidiv. 2 7H added by Reiske. 
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it he avoided both the envy and the danger. And 
yet Theopompus, by diverting to a different body 
the vast stream of his royal authority, deprived 
himself of as much as he gave to others. But whe} 
philosophical reason derived from philosophy has | 
been established as the ruler’s coadjutor and guard- | 
ian, it removes the hazardous element from his power, : 
as a surgeon removes that which threatens a panents ; 
health and leaves that which is sound. 
2. But most kings and rulers are so foolish as to 
act like unskilful sculptors, who think their colossal 
figures look large and imposing if they are modelled 
with their feet far apart, their muscles tense, and 
their mouths wide open. For these rulers seem by 
heaviness of voice, harshness of expression, trucu- 
lence of manner, and unsociability in their way of 
living to be imitating the dignity and majesty of 
the princely station, although in fact they are not 
at all different from colossal statues which have a 
heroic and godlike form on the outside, but inside 
are full of clay, stone, and lead,—except that in the 
case of the statues the weight of those substances 
keeps them permanently upright without leaning, 
whereas uneducated generals and rulers are often 
rocked and capsized by the ignorance within them ; 
for since the foundation upon which they have built 
up their lofty power is not laid straight, they lean 
with it and lose their balance. But just as a rule, 
if it is made rigid and inflexible, makes other 
things straight when they are fitted to it and laid 
alongside it, in like manner the sovereign must first 
gain command of himself, must regulate his own soul 
and establish his own character, then make his sub- 





3 Wuxnv Stobaeus and Reiske: dpxjv. 
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7: . € f ad ‘ fg - 2 
(780) appotrtery tO vyKOOV: OUTE yap TuTTOVTOS EOTLV 
dpbotv obre Siddoxew dyvooivros odre Koopetv 
dKoopotvros } TatTew dtaxtodvros 7} apyew pr) 

4 cA ‘3 ZAX? ¢€ AA ‘ ~ ~ 
C dpyouévov 4 of moAdol Kaxds dpovodvres 
olovrar mp@rov ev TH dpyew dyabdv elvar TO pr) 
dpyeobar, kal 6 ye Tlepodv Baotdeds mavras 
yyetro SovAovs mAjv ris adtob yuvaikds, Hs 

pddtora dSeatorns dderev elvar. 
3. Tis odv dp€e: toG dpyovros; 6 


l4 ¢ / At 
vopuos 6 TdavtTwy Baoreds 
Ovarav' re Kai abavarwr, 


ws ébn Tlivéapos, odk ev BeBrLors ew yeypapypevos* 
ovd€ TLat Evdous, GAN’ éuxsvyos dv ev abr@s Adyos, 
dei ovvoixdy Kal mapapuhdrrasy Kal pndénore Thy 
puyiy eddy epnyov Hyepovias. 6 pev yap Hepoay 
Bactreds éva THY KarevvacTéy «lye mpos ToOTO 
retaypevov, Wal” Ewher eiordvra A€yew mpds adrov 
Ce cA a ~ ‘ 4 td 
avaora, ® Pactreb, Kal dpdvrile mpayparuy, 
e Ye ¢ f @) 4 5 4 30 nN a 
dv oe dpovrilew 6 péyas “Qpopdadns* 70éAqoe ”’: 
D rod dé wemaSevpevov Kal awdpovoivros apyovros 
évtds eat 6 TodTo Pbeyydpevos del Kal mapa- 
‘ , ‘ M oo” 5 
kedevopevos. TloAduwy yap édeye tov epwra elva 
“ Bedv tanpeciay els véwy éemipddctav kal aw- 
ta ” > , > w x ” 
thpiav”’> dAnbéarepov 8” dv tts elon TOvs dpyovras 
bmnpetety Be mpds avOpdrwv émpéAcay Kal 


1 @varév Pindar ( Bergk-Schroeder, p. 458, no. 169 [151]): 
eee ® yeypappévos Meziriacus: yeypappevors. 
év atrg Coraes: éavr@ or ev éavré. 
* péyas ‘Qpopdodns Kaltwasser: pecopopdodys; cf. Life of 
Artax, chap. x¥x. 
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jects fit his pattern. For one who is falling cannot 
hold others up, nor can one who is ignorant teach, 
nor the uncultivated impart culture, nor the dis- 
orderly make order, nor can he rule who is under 
no rule. But most people foolishly believe that the 
first advantage of ruling is freedom from being ruled. 
And indeed the King of the Persians used to think 
that everyone was a slave except his own wife, 
whose master he ought to have been most of all. 
3. Who, then, shall rule the ruler? The 
Law, the king of all, 
Both mortals and immortals, 

as Pindar * says—not law written outside him in books 
or on wooden tablets? or the like, but reason endowed 
with life within him, always abiding with him and 
watching over him and never leaving his soul without 
itsleadership. For example, the King of the Persians 
had one of his chamberlains assigned to the special 
duty of entering his chamber in the morning and say- 
ing to him: “ Arise, O King, and consider matters 
which the great Oromasdes° wished you to con- 
sider.” But the educated and wise ruler has within 
him the voice which always thus speaks to him and 
exhorts him. Indeed Polemo said that love was 
“ the service of the gods for the care and preservation 
of the young”; one might more truly say that rulers 
serve god for the care and preservation of men, in 


* Bergk-Schroeder, p. 458, no. 169 [151]; Sandys, p. 602, 
no. 169 (L.C.L.). Quoted by Plato, Gorg.484 38, Lavs, 
690 B. 

> A reference to the original tablets of Solon’s laws. See 
Moralia, 779 8 and note 4, p. 46 above. 

¢ Oromasdes is the Greek form of Ormazd, Auramasda, or 
Ahura Mazdah, the great god of the Persians. 
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, 1 o¢ ® \ K > , 
cwrnpiav,) Omws dv Oeds didwow avOpamors 
KarA@v Kat ayabav ra pev véuwor ra Se dvddr- 
TWOW. 

cos A © ~ ig ¥ ” m7 
opas Tov visot Tévd’ dretpov aifépa, 
\ ~ Fé mw > ¢ ~ > > , 
Kat yhv wep éyovl? dypais ev dyxdAais; 
6 pev Kabinaw dpyds omeppdtwr mpoonKdrTwr yi} 
8 dvadidwow, abferar 5é Ta prev SpBpors Ta 8 
dvéwars 7a 8° dotpois emBbadmdpeva, kal cedjvy, 
Koopet 8° HAwos dravta Kai mact TobTo by 76 Tap’ 
attod didtpov éyxepdvyvaw. GAAd T&V ToLovTwr* 
Kat TynAtKoUTwY a Deot yapilovTar dwpwv Kai 
> 06 > + > 5A roe ~ > Ay; 
dyabdv otk eotw anddavors obde xphors dph) 
dixa vdpov Kat dixns Kal dpxovros. dcx bev ou 
vojiov Tédos éoti, _Vopos 3 dpxovros epyov, dpywv 
& elke Oeob toi mavta Koapodvros, od Deidiov 
dedpuevos wAaTTovTOs obdé ToAvKAetrou Kal Mipw- 
> > FN, pape > a , ~ >. > ~ 
vos, GAA atros avrov els duoudrnTa beg bu aperhs 
cabtoras Kat Snpeoupyav dyadpdrow TO Ocarov 
og fjvac kat QYeampeméctatov. olov 8 FAtov ev 
ovpav@ meptkadres cldwdov éavTod Kat Ne 
6 Oeds evidpuae, TrowwtTov ev médAcau pina Kat 
déyyos apxwy 
oe x 
date Beovdis 
> rs 3. 
evduxias avexynor, 


, A , ” , 3 2 a ¥ 
toutéatt Beod Adyov éxwv, Sidvoray,® od oKAmTpov 
rd 
ovde Kepavvoy ode Tpiawav, ws evar mAdTTOVEW 


1 «ai cwrnpiav added by Bernardakis. Cf. Thes. and Rom. 


chap. ii. 
7 Tououray Bernardakis; ¢f. Stobaeus, xlvi. 99 (101): 


ToGOUTWY. ‘ ; 
3 8:dvoiav] xal Sidvorav Reiske; evdidGerov Frerichs. 
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order that of the glorious gifts which the godg give 
to men they may distribute some and safeguard 
others. 


Dost thou behold this lofty, boundless sky 
Which holds the earth enwrapped in soft embrace ? * 


The sky sends down the beginnings of the appro- 
priate seeds, and the earth causes them to sprout up ; 
some are made to grow by showers and some by 
winds, and some by the warmth of stars and moon ; 
but it is the sun which adorns all things and mingles 
in all things what men call the “love charm” which 
is derived from himself. But these gifts and bless- 
ings, so excellent and so great, which the gods 
bestow cannot be rightly enjoyed nor used without 
law and justice and aruler. Now justice is the aim 


and end of law, but law is the work of the ruler, and 


“the ruler is the image of God who orders all things. 
“Such a ruler needs no Pheidias nor Polycleitus nor 
Myron to model him, but by his virtue he forms him- 
self in the likeness of God and thus creates a statue 
most delightful of all to behold and most worthy 
of divinity. Now just as in the heavens God has 
established as a most beautiful image of himself the 

sun and the moon, so in states a ruler 

who in God’s likeness 
Righteous decisions upholds,? 

that is to say, one who, possessing god’s wisdom, 
establishes, as his likeness and luminary, intelligence 
in place of sceptre or thunderbolt or trident, with 
which attributes some rulers represent themselves 
* Euripides, unknown drama, Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. 
p. 663, The following line is rotvov vopile Zijva, rdv5’ Fyod 
@edv, “ Believe that this is Zeus, consider this thy God.” 


Cicero translates this line in De Natura Deorum, ii. 25. 63. 
> Homer, Od. xix. 109 and 111. 
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éauTovs Kat ypdgovar TH dvepixren moudvres 
émibBovov TO avontov: veneod yap 6 Beds Tots amo- 
pupoupevors Bpovras Kat Kepauvovs Kal axrwoBo- 
781 Alas, rods 5€é THy aperny Cydobvras adtod Kai mpds 
7o Kadov Kat dtddvOpwaov adopovotvtas éavTovs 
WOopevos av€er kal petadidwor THs mept adrov 
edvouias Kat dikns Kal dAnbelas Kal mpadryos- 
dv Gedrepov od mip eatww od dais ody HAlov Spdpos 
ovk dvatoAal Kal ddcas dotpwy od Td didiov Kal 
abdvatov. od yap xpdvw wis 6 Beds eddaiuwv 
GAAG Tis apeTis TH dpyovte robro yap Getdv €ore, 
KaAddv 8 avriis Kal 76 Gipyspevov. 
4. "Avd€apyos pev ody emi tH KaAcirov dove 
Seworabodvra mrapapvbodpevos | "AdéEardpov édn 
Brat 7H Aut riv Atcny elvar cal tiv Oduw" map- 
édpous, va av mpatropevov tmd Bactkdws Oepirov 
Song | Kat dtkatov, ovK opbas 038° copeAtueas THY 
ef’ ols Tuapre perdvouay atrod TH mpos TA Spova 
Bapptvew & idipevos. ei 0€ Sef Tabr’ eikdleww, 6 pe 
Leds odK exer THY Ateny mdpedpov, adv adres 
Aikn Kat Oduss €ori kal vopwy 6 mpeaBuraros 
Kal TeAewdTatos. of dé madatol odrw A€youa Kai 
ypadovor kai SiddoKxovew, us dvev Aikns Spxew 
pendé Tod Atos Kadds Suvapdvou: “7 bé ye? map- 
C @évos éoti”’ Kal? ‘Hotodov ssidsDoson: aidods 


1 wat TH Ad... 7Iv Oday Wyttenbach: K«Aeirw 9... TH 
7av Oedy. 2 ye} re Hesiod. 


2 Just as at Athens the archons had their paredroi who 
aided them in the performance of some of their functions, 
so here Justice and Right are called the paredroi of Zeus. 

» Hesiod, Works and Days, 256-257 7 3¢ TE mapBévos éort 
Aikn, Aids éxyeyavia xvdpy 7’ ai8oty re Bediv, of "Odupzov éxovew. 
“ And there is Virgin Justice, the daughter of Zeus, who is 
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in sculpture and painting, thus causing their folly 
to arouse hostile feelings, because they claim what 
they cannot attain. For God visits his wrath 
upon those who imitate his thunders, lightnings, 
and sunbeams, but with those who emulate his 
virtue and make themselves like unto his goodness 
and mercy he is well pleased and therefore causes 
them to prosper and gives them a share of his own 
equity, Justice, truth, and gentleness, than which 
nothing is more divine,—nor fire, nor light, nor the 
course of the sun, nor the risings and settings of the 
stars, nor eternity and immortality. For God enjoys 
felicity, not through the length of his life, but through 
the ruling quality of his virtue; for this is divine; and 
excellent also is that part of virtue which Sabeait to 
rule. 

4, Now it is true that Anaxarchus, trying to con- 
sole Alexander in his agony of mind over his killing 
of Cleitus, said that the reason why Justice and 
Right are seated by the side * of Zeus is that men 
may consider every act of a king as righteous and just ; 
but neither correct nor helpful were the means he 
took in endeavouring to heal the king’s remorse 
for his sin, by encouraging him to further acts of 
the same sort. But if a guess about this matter 
is proper, I should say that Zeus does not have 
Justice to sit beside him, but is himself Justice 
and Right and the oldest and most perfect of laws ; 
but the ancients state it in that way in their 
writings and teachings, to imply that without 
Justice not even Zeus can rule well. ‘‘ She is a 
virgin,” according to Hesiod, uncorrupted, dwelling 


honoured and reverenced among the gods who dwell on 
Olympus ” (tr. H. G. Evelyn White in L.C.L.). 
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(781) kat awdpootyns Kat wddedeias' odvoucos* Bev 
‘ aidotous’’ mpocayopedovot rods Baowreis: pd- 
Avora yap aldcicba T poorer Tots yKeora pofov- 
pévors. poBetobar dé Set Tov pxovra To8 mabeiv 
Kans paMov 70 moujoat Tobro yap atredy éorw 
éxetvou Kai odds eat 6 ddfos Tot dpxovros 
piddvOpwros kat od adyevvyns, UTép TOY doyopeve 


dcdcevar jt) AGBwor PraBevres, 


€ \ a . ~ , > Le Wed 
ws S€é Ktves mept pda Svowphoovrar év avaj, 
Onpos axovoavres kpatepddpovos, 


ob7x inép airav dN’ dep tev pudarropevwy. é 
Ss "Exapewodas, els éoprijy TWO, kal adrov dvet~ 
D pévws rey OnBatev puévrwy, povos epuddeve Ta 
omha Kal Ta Telyn, vijdewv Adyev kab ayputvety 
ws av eff Tots ddAows peBdew Kat cabeddew. Kat 
Kdrwv év *IrdKy tous dAnous amavrTas dare Tis 
TTS eKrpuTTE Tepe emt Oddarrav: wal ep fe- 
Pdaoas, errhovay evEdpevos dirép atray, eis oikov 
émraveh Bev éauTov dnéagage: diddéas dep tive 
bet Tov dpyovta 7H PoBw xpyobat Kai tivwy det 
TOV dpxovra. xaragpovety. KAéapyos 8’ 6 Tovrixds 
tupavvos els KiBwrov évdvdpevos Borep ogus 
E éxdfevde. Kai “Aptorddnuos® 6 Apyetos eis 
drrepGov olxnpa Ovpay éyxov emippakriy, is 
emdvw 7Beis 70 KAwidvov exabevde pera. Ths 
étaipas: 4 Se LATNP éxeivyns theidxe xdtwhev Td 
KAydkioy, «(0 Huepas mdédw mpoceriBer dépovoa. 


cipedefas] dAnfelas some Mss. : ddeheias codex Xylandri. 
2 givoixos Reiske: évotxos. 
3 *AptordSnjos] ’Apioriamos, Life of Aratus, chap. xxv. 
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with reverence, self-restraint, and helpfulness ; and 
therefore kings are called ‘“‘reverend,’? for it is 
fitting that. those be most revered who have least to 
fear. But the ruler should have more fear of doing 
than of suffering evil; for the former is the cause of 
the latter ; and that kind of fear on the part of the 
ruler is humane and not ignoble to be afraid on 
behalf of his subjects lest they may without his 
knowledge suffer harm, 

Just as the dogs keep their watch, toiling hard for the 

flocks in the sheepfold, 

When they have heard a ferocious wild beast,’ 
not for their own sake but for the sake of those whom 
they are guarding. Epameinondas, when all the 
Thebans crowded to a certain festival and gave 
themselves up utterly to drink, went alone and 
patrolled the armouries and the walls, saying that 
he was keeping sober and awake that the others 
might be free to be drunk and asleep. And Cato 
at Utica issued a proclamation to send all the other 
survivors of the defeat to the seashore; he saw 
them aboard ship, prayed that they might have a 
good voyage, then returned home and killed him- 
self; thereby teaching us in whose behalf the ruler 
ought to feel fear and what the ruler ought to 
despise. But Clearchus, tyrant of Pontus, used to 
crawl into a chest like a snake and sleep there, and 
Aristodemus of Argos would mount to an upper 
room entered by a trap-door, then put his bed on 
the door and sleep in it with his mistress ; and the 
girl’s mother would take the ladder away from below 
and set it up again in the morning. How do you 


* e.g. Homer, Jl. iv. 402. 
> Homer, Jl. x. 183-184. 
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m@s obros, oleabe, 7d Odatpov émedpixer Kal 76 
dpyetov, TO Bovreurijpiov, TO oupmédatoy, 6 Tov 
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d€ TUpavyo. Tods apxyopuevous: bid TH Suvdpe 7d 
Séos ovvavEovor mreudvwv yap apyovres mAclovas 
hoPotvrat. 

5. Od yap eikds od8€ wpérov, wamep éviot gidd- 
aopot héyovat, Tov Beav ev BAN mdvTa macyovoy 
Kal mpdypace puplas Sexopevots avayKkas Kal 
Tuyas Kal petaBoras Umdpxewv _dvapepiypevor* 
arn’ 6 Her" dvw mou mept thy det Kara Tavra 
woattws? daw eyoucav Spuyevos ev Bdbpos 
dyiots 4 dno. WAdrwr, eddeia® wepaiver xara 
dow meputopevduevos: olov 8 Aus ev ovpav@ 
Lipnpa TO Tepikadres adtod bv eodatpou «tdwAov 
dvapaiverat tois éxetvov evopay &:” adrod duvatois, 
ovrw 70 ev modeot péyyos evdixtas Kal Adyou Tod 
wept adtov' womep eikdva KaTéoTnoEV, TY of pa- 
Kaplor Kal owdpoves ex firocodias dmoypadovrar 
mpos TO KadAXoTOV TV mpaypdtwy wAdrToVTES 
éavrous. tavrnv 8 ovdev eurroret tiv didbeow 
H Adyos ék prrocodias Tapayevdpevos iva py 
méaxywpev TO Too "Adefdvdpov, 6s év Kopivbe 
Atoyévny Deacdpevos Kal 8 euputay dyamioas 
kat Gavpdoas To ppdvypia Kal 78 peyebos Tob 
dv5pos elev “et pny ’AAkEavdpos juny, Acoyévns 

1 6 pev Wyttenbach: jpir. 
2 Soatrws Reiske: otrws. 


* elPela Reiske ; ef. Moralia, 601 Bt ev0da. 
4 adrov ‘Abresch : adrjy or adrov. 
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imagine he must have shuddered at the theatre, 
the city hall, the senate-chamber, the convivial 
feast, he who had made his bedchamber a prison 
cell? For in reality kings fear for their subjects, 
but tyrants fear their subjects ; and therefore they 
increase their fear as they increase their power, 
for when they have more subjects they have more 
men to fear. 

5. For it is neither probable nor fitting that god 
is, as some philosophers say, mingled with matter, 
which is altogether passive, and with things, which 
are subject to countless necessities, chances, and 
changes. On the contrary, somewhere up above 
in contact with that nature which, in accordance with 
the same principles, remains always as it is, estab- 
lished, as Plato? says, upon pedestals of holiness, 
proceeding in accordance with nature in his straight 
course, he reaches his goal.’ And as the sun, his 
most beautiful image, appears in the heavens as his 
mirrored likeness to those who are able to see him 
in it, just so he has established in states the light 
of justice and of knowledge of himself as an image 
which the blessed and the wise copy with the help 
of philosophy, modelling themselves after the most 
beautiful of all things. But nothing implants this 
disposition in men except the teachings of philo- 
sophy, to keep us from having the same experience 
as Alexander, who, seeing Diogenes at Corinth, 
admiring him for his natural gifts, and being as- 
tonished by his spirit and greatness, said: “If I 
were not Alexander, I should be Diogenes,” by 


2 Phaedrus, 254 8. 
+ yf. Plato, Laws, 716 a. 
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av men e dAtyou déwr' ciety, THY mept adrov" 
ebruxiay Kat AapmpéTnta Kal Sdvapuy ws KwbAvow 
dperijs Kal doxodtay Bapuvdpevos Kad Cnrorundiv 
TOV tptBwva Kal THY Wipav, ort Tovrous qv avixn- 
Tos Kal dvdAwros Avoyévys, obx ws eKeivos SrAats 
kal tarmous Kal gapicoais. e&fv obv prrocopoivra 
kat Th diabéce vlyveoBat Atoyévny Kat TH TUXN 
pevetv "Adefar8por, Kal Sa todto yevéoBat Ato- 
yevny padAov, ott Av “Adretavdpos, as apos 
TUXNY peydAnv Toad mvedpa Kal adAov éxovoav 
epparos ToMob Kal KuBepyijrou peyddou Sedpevov. 

6. ?Ev pev yap Tots dobevéar Kal tarewots wal 
iuebrars 7® advvatw puyvdpevor® 76 dvdnyrov cig 
TO dvapdpryrovt redevrG,® Gonep év® oveipact 
davrows tis avia’ rH poy divarapatres ou 


C cEavacrivat tats embupiars pe Suvapevny: 3 8 


eovaia mapadapotca Thy Kaxiav vedpa ots® 
mdbeat mpooriBnar- kal 76 tod Atovvoiov adn Bes 
éorw: eon yap dtrodavew pddvora Tis dpxiis, 
étav Tayéws a Bowherau mot. péyas ovv é 
Kivduvos BovrAecOar & pi) Set Tov & BovAcTat rovelv 


Suvdpevov: 
3 J. # lol Ww / A ww 

airix’ emeird ye ud0os env, reTéAcoTo 5é Epyov. 
dbbv 4 Kaxia did Tis eCovoias Spopov € éxovoa may 
adbos eEwbet, rovotca Thy dpynv pdovov Tov Epwra 
plocyetay TH mAcovegiay Srjpevow. 

» Suv] déw Madvig; deiv Coraes; Séov Frerichs. 
airév Duebner: adrév. 
puyrtpevor] dedepnevov Stobaeus, xlvi. 100 (102). 
dvapdprynrov] auapravew Stobaeus. 
redeurd omitted by Stobaeus. 6 é& Stobaeus. 


? dvia] dyerar kat pdtny Frerichs; some mss. have a gap 
after dus avia rois 7é0eat Stobaeus, 
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which he almost said that he was weighed down by 
his good fortune, glory, and power which kept him 
from virtue and left him no leisure, and that he 
envied the cynic’s cloak and wallet because Diogenes 
was invincible and secure against capture by means 
of these, not, as he was himself, by means of arms, 
horses, and pikes. So by being a philosopher he was 
able to become Diogenes in disposition and yet to 
remain Alexander in outward fortunes, and to be- 
come all the more Diogenes because he was Alex- 
ander, since for his great ship of fortune, tossed by 
high winds and surging sea, he needed heavy ballast 
and a great pilot. 

6. For in weak and lowly private persons folly is 
combined with lack of power and, therefore, results 
in no wrongdoing, just as in bad dreams a feeling of 
distress disturbs the spirit, and it cannot rouse itself 
in accordance with its desires; but power when 
wickedness is added to it brings increased vigour to 
the passions. For the saying of Dionysius is true ; 
he said, namely, that he enjoyed his power most when 
he did quickly what he wished. There is indeed 
great danger that he who can do what he wishes 
may wish what he ought not to do: 


Straightway then was the word, and the deed was forth- 
with accomplished.* 


Wickedness, when by reason of power it possesses 
rapid speed, forces every passion to emerge, making 
of anger murder, of love adultery, of covetousness 
confiscation. 


* Homer, Ji. xix. 242. 





® yeipa trois Stobaeus: dvdros. 
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dv pu) Bapos éywv 6 Aoyiopies emOABn Kat mel 
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Ovdsée yap Aabety ofdy Te Tas Kaxias ev Tals 
éfovotats: GAA Tods pev émiAnmriKods, adv év viper 
tii yévwrrat kal mreprevexOdouv, iuyyos ioyer Kai 
adios, efeddyxwv TO md Bos abray, tovs 8 dza- 
dedrovs Kal apabets q TUXT, purpov éxxoupioaca 
mAovrous tialy % Sdgas 7 dpxais pleTewpous ‘ye- 
voevous evOds émBetkvuae minrovras: pdaAdov 
s, womep Tév Kev dyyetov ovK dy Stayvoins 
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1 eter F. G. Schmidt; cf. Moralia, 446 a: édxei. 


2 0908’ Moralia, 446 a: ode. 
3 addw ibid.: addov (adAwy V*). 
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Straightway then was the word, 


and the offender is done away with 3 suspicion arises, 
the man who is slandered is put to death. But as 
the physicists say that the lightning breaks forth later 
than the thunder, as the flowing of blood is later 
than the wound, but is seen sooner, since the hearing 
waits for the sound, whereas the sight goes to meet 
the light; so in governments punishments come 
before the accusations and convictions are pronounced 
before the proofs are given. 


For now the spirit yields and holds no longer firm, 
As yields the anchor’s fluke in sand when waves are high,* 


unless the weight of reason_presses.upon power and 
holds it down, and the ruler imitates the sun, which, 
when it mounts up in the northern sky and reaches 
its greatest altitude, has the least motion, thus by 
greater slowness ensuring the safety of its course. 

7. Nor is it possible in positions of power for vices 
to be concealed. Epileptics, if they go up to a high 
place and move about, grow dizzy and reel, which 
makes their disease evident, and just so Fortune by 
such things as riches, reputations, or offices exalts 
uneducated and uncultured men a little and then, as 
soon as they have risen high, gives them a conspicuous 
fall; or, to use a better simile, just as in a number 
of vessels you could not tell which is whole and 
which is defective, but when you pour liquid into 
them the leak appears, just so corrupt souls cannot 
contain power, but leak out in acts of desire, anger. 
imposture, and bad taste. But what is the use of 


* From a work of an unknown tragic poet; see Nauck, 
Traq. Graec. Frag. p. 911, no. 379; ef. Moralia, 446 a. 
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1 xairor Reiske: xal. 
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saying these things, when even the slightest short- 
comings in men of conspicuous reputation are made 
the subject of calumny? Too much wine caused 


_ slander against Cimon, too much sleep against Scipio, 


Lucullus was ill = of because his dinners were 
a 


_too expensive . 
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WHETHER AN OLD MAN 
SHOULD ENGAGE IN 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

(AN SENI RESPUBLICA GERENDA SIT) 





INTRODUCTION 


Evpuanes, to whom this essay is addressed, is known 
from no other source. That he and Plutarch were 
aged men when the essay was written appears from 
the opening sentences (see also Chapter 17, towards 
the end, 792 r). He was evidently a man of some 
distinction at Athens, where he held important 
offices (Chapter 20, 7948). It is not unlikely that he 
may have asked Plutarch’s advice about retiring from 
public life and that this essay is in reply to his appeal, 
but there is no definite statement to that effect. 
Cicero’s Cato Maior or De Seneciute differs from this 
in not being limited to the discussion of old age in 
its relation to public activities, but the two essays 
have much in common and may well be read in 
connexion with each other. 


783 EI ITPEXBYTEPQI NOAITEYTEON 


B 1. “Ore pév, & Kidaves, éraivérns dv Tvdapou 
modAdkis exes Sid ordpatos ws etpnuévoy ed Kal 
mbavas tr abrod 


Tienevor aydvwr mpddacis 
> \ 21 23> AN t 
dperay és’ aimbv éBade oxdror, 


ovK ayvootpev. eérerd7) dé mAeloras ai mpds Tovs 
modTiKOvs ay@vas arroKvijces Kat paraKiae m7po- 
does éxovoat TeAeuTalay womep THY “ ad’ iepas 
éendyovow Huiv To yipas, Kal pddiora 67 TovTw 
TO PidAdtisov duPrdvvew Kat Svowmely SoKxotcat 
meOovow elval twa apérovoay odK abAntuKijs 
povov GAAd Kal modiTiKis mepiddov KarddAvow: 
C olopas Setv a mpés euavrov éxdorote AoyiCopat Kal 
ampos aé SieAbety wept THs mpeaButixis ToAvretas: 
ores pndérepos drrodeitper THY pakpay ovvodiar 
HeXpt deipo Kou mpoepyopevny pnde Tov TOA 
zuxov Blov worep AAKwwTnY Kal avvyiOn didov 


1 és Pindar: «és. 





* Pindar, ed. Bergk-Schroeder, p. 475, no. 228 (252). 
> In one form of the game of draughts the “ pieces ” or 
* men” stood on lines, of which there were five for each of 


the two players. One of these, perhaps the middle one, was 





WHETHER AN OLD MAN SHOULD 
ENGAGE IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


1. We are well aware, Euphanes, that you, who are 
an outspoken admirer of Pindar, often repeat, as 
well and convincingly expressed, these lines of his, 


When contests are before us, an excuse 
Casts down our manhood into abysmal gloom,¢ 


But inasmuch as our shrinking from the contests of 
political life and our various infirmities furnish 
innumerable excuses and offer us finally, like ‘‘ the 
move from the sacred line” > in draughts, old age: 
and since it is more especially because of this last 
that these excuses seem to blunt and baffle our 
ambition and begin to convince us that there is a 
fitting limit of age, not only to the athlete’s career, 
but to the statesman’s as well, I therefore think 
it my duty to discuss with you the thoughts which 
I am continually going over in my own mind con- 
cerning the activity of old men in public affairs, 
that neither of us shall desert the long companion- 
ship in the journey which we have thus far made 
together, and neither shall renounce public life, 
which is, as it were, a familiar friend of our own 


called the “sacred line.” The expression as here used 
seems to be about equivalent to “ playing the highest 
trump.” 
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1 peraBadretrat Duebner: peraBdAnrat. 
* xalds Emperius: xaéos. 
3 Szep] dudvep Wyttenbach. 
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years, only to change and adopt another which is 
unfamiliar and for becoming familiar with which and 
making it our own time does not suffice, but that 
we shall abide by the choice which we made in the 
beginning when we fixed the same end and aim for 
life as for honourable life—unless indeed we were in 
the short time remaining to us to prove that the 
long time we have lived was spent in vain and for 
no honourable purpose. 

For the fact is that tyranny, as someone said to 
Dionysius, is not an honourable winding-sheet ? ; 
no, and in his case its continuance made his 
unjust monarchy a more complete misfortune. And 
at a later time, at Corinth, when Diogenes saw the 
son of Dionysius no longer a tyrant but a private 
citizen, he very aptly said, “ How little you deserve 
your present fate, Dionysius! For you ought not to 
be living here with us in freedom and without fear, 
but you should pass your life to old age over yonder 
walled up in the royal palace, as your father did.” 
But a democratic and legal gov ernment, by a man 
who has accustomed himself to be ruled for the public 
good no less than to rule, gives to his death the fair 
fame won in life as in very truth an honourable 
winding-sheet ; for this, as Simonides ® says, 


last of all descends below the ground, 


except in the case of those whose love of mankind and 
of honour dies first, and whose zeal for what is noble 
fails before their desire for material necessities, as 
if the active and divine qualities of the soul were 
less enduring than the passive and physical. And 


2 Cf. Isocrates, vi. 125. 
> Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. iii. p. 417, no. 63 (104). 
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2 admore from Stobaeus, xlv. 20. 


3 elder ibid.: ofdev. 
4 xodapentptdas Coraes: xadapyrpias. 
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2 Thucydides, ii. 44. 4. Pericles, in his great oration over 
the Athenians who fell in war, says ‘‘ The love of honour 
alone never grows old, and in the useless time of old age 
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it is not right to say, or to accept when said by 
others, that the only time when we do not grow weary 
is when we are making money. On the contrary, 
we ought even to emend the saying of Thucydides ¢ 
and believe, not only that “ the love of honour never 
grows old,” but that the same is even truer of the 
spirit of service to the community and the State, 
which persists to the end even in ants and bees. 
For no one ever saw a bee that had on account of 
age become a drone, as some people claim that public 
men, when they have passed their prime, should sit 
down in retirement at home and be fed, allowing 
their worth in action to be extinguished by idleness 
as iron is destroyed by rust. Cato,’ for example, 
used to say that we ought not voluntarily to add to 
the many evils of its own which belong to old age the 
disgrace that comes from baseness. And of the many 
forms of baseness none disgraces an aged man more 
than idleness, cowardice, and slackness, when he 
retires from public offices to the domesticity befitting 
women or to the country where he oversees the 
harvesters and the women who work as gleaners. 


But Oedipus, where is he and his riddles famed ?¢ 


For as to beginning public life in old age and not 
before (as they say that Epimenides slept while a 
youth and awoke as an aged man after fifty years), 


the greatest pleasure is not, as some say, in gaining money, 
but in being honoured.” 

> See Life of Cato the Elder, ix. 10. 

© Euripides, Phoen. 1688. This line is spoken by Anti- 
goné to her blind father Oedipus. Plutarch seems to imply 
that the old man who enters political life without experience 
is no better off than was Oedipus, in spite of his famous 
solution of the riddle of the sphinx, when exposed to the 
vicissitudes of exile. 
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and then, after casting off such a long-familiar state 
of repose, throwing oneself into strife and time- 
absorbing affairs when one is unaccustomed to them 
and without practice and is conversant neither with 
public affairs nor with public men; that might give 
a fault-finder a chance to quote the Pythia and say, 
“Too late you have come”’ seeking for office and 
public leadership, and you are knocking unseasonably 
at the door of the praetorium, like some ignorant 
man who comes by night in festive condition or a 
stranger exchanging, not your place of residence or 
yourcountry, but your mode of life foronein which you 
have had no experience. For the saying of Simon- 
ides, ‘‘the State teaches a man,’’? is true for those 
who still have time to unlearn what they have been 
taught and to learn a new subject which can hardly 
be acquired through many struggles and labours, 
even if it encounters at the proper time a nature 
capable of bearing toil and misery with ease. Such 
are the remarks which one may believe are fittingly 
addressed to a man who begins public life in his 
old age. 

2. And yet, on the other hand, we see that the mere 
lads and young men are turned away from public 
affairs by those who are wise; and the laws which 
are proclaimed by the heralds in the assemblies bear 
witness to this, when they call up first to the plat- 
form, not the young men like Alcibiades and Pytheas, 
but men over fifty years of age, and invite them to 
speak and offer advice. For such men are not incited 
by lack of the habit of daring or by want of practice 


@ Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. iii. p. 418, no. 67 (109). 








* sotovrous (or toobrov) Babbitt: rocodrov. 
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to try to score a victory over their political opponents. 
And Cato, when after eighty years he was defendant 
in a law-suit, said it was difficult when he had lived 
with one generation to defend himself before another. 
In the case of the Caesar * who defeated Antony, all 
agree that his political acts towards the end of his 
life became much more kingly and more useful to the 
people. And he himself, when the young men made 
a disturbance as he was rebuking them severely for 
their manners and customs, said, ‘ Listen, young 
men, to an old man to whom old men listened when 
he was young.” And the government of Pericles 
gained its greatest power in his old age, which was 
the time when he persuaded the Athenians to engage 
in the war; and when they were eager to fight at 
an unfavourable time against sixty thousand heavy- 
armed men, he interposed and prevented it ; indeed 
he almost sealed up the arms of the people and the 
keys of the gates. But what Xenophon has written 
about Agesilatis > certainly deserves to be quoted 
word for word: ‘‘ For what youth,” he says, “ did 
not his old age manifestly surpass? For who in 
the prime of life was so terrible to his enemies as 
Agesilaiis at the extreme of old age? At whose 
removal were the enemy more pleased than at that 
of Agesilaiis, although his end came when he was 
aged? Who inspired more courage in his allies than 
Agesilaiis, although he was already near the limit 
of life? And what young man was more missed by 
this friends than Agesilaiis, who was aged when he 
died?” 

3. Time, then, did not prevent those men from 
doing such great things ; and shall we of the present 

























@ qe. Augustus. »* Xenophon, Agesilaiis, 11. 15. 
£ P. g 
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day, who live in luxury in states that are free from 
anny or any war or siege, be such cowards as to 
shirk unwarlike contests and rivalries which are for 
_ the most part terminated justly by law and argument 
in accordance with justice, confessing that we are 
inferior, not only to the generals and public men of 
those days, but to the poets, teachers, and actors as 
well? Yes, if Simonides in his old age won prizes 
with his choruses, as the inscription in its last lines 
declares : 
But for his skill with the chorus great glory Simonides 


followed, 
Octogenarian child sprung from Leoprepes’ seed.* 


And it is said that Sophocles, when defending him- 
self against the charge of dementia brought by his 
sons,” read aloud the entrance song of the chorus in 
the Oedipus at Colonus, which begins ¢ : 

Of this region famed for horses 

Thou hast, stranger, reached the fairest 

Dwellings in the land, 

Bright Colonus, where the sweet-voiced 

Nightingale most loves to warble 

In the verdant groves ; 
and the song aroused such admiration that he was 
escorted from the court as if from the theatre, with 
the applause and shouts of those present. And here 
is a little epigram of Sophocles, as all agree : 

Song for Herodotus Sophocles made when the years of 


his age were 
Five in addition to fifty.4 


® Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. iii. e 496, no. 147 (203). 
* This story, though repeated by several ancient writers, 
deserves no credit. 


© Sophocles, Oed. Col. 668-673. 
@ Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. ii. p. 245, no. 5. 
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1 zpaywdias] tpaywdiers Hartman. 
2 woditeiay Madvig: odretas. 





* Philemon, the chief rival of Menander, was born in 361 
and died in 262 p.c. Suidas (s.v. DiAjpev) states that he 
died in his sleep at the age of 99 years, the pseudo-Lucian 
(Macrobioi, 25) that he died of excessive laughter when 
97 years old. 

> There is epigraphic as well as literary evidence for the 
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But Philemon? the comic dramatist and Alexis? were 
overtaken by death while they were on the stage 
acting and being crowned with garlands. And Polus 
the tragic actor, as Eratosthenes and Philochorus tell 
us, when he was seventy years old acted in eight 
tragedies in four days shortly before his death.¢ 

4. Is it, then, not disgraceful that the old men of 
the public platform are found to be less noble than 
those of the stage, and that they withdraw from the 
truly sacred contests, put off the political réle, and 
assume I do not know what in its stead? For surely 
after the réle of a king that of a farmer is a mean 
one. For when Demosthenes says 4@ that the Paralus, 
being the sacred galley, was unworthily treated 
when it was used to transport beams, stakes, and 
cattle for Meidias, will not a public man who gives 
up such offices as superintendent of public games, 
Boeotian magistrate, and president of the Amphic- 
tyonic council, and is thereafter seen busying himself 
with measuring flour and olive cakes and with tufts 
of sheep’s wool—will not he be thought to be bring- 
ing upon himself “the old age of a horse,” as the 
saying is, when nobody forces him to do so? Surely 
taking up menial work fit only for the market-place 
after holding public offices is like stripping a freeborn 
and modest woman of her gown, putting a cook's 
apron on her, and keeping her in a tavern; for just so 


prolific productiveness and great age of Alexis, the foremost 
wet of the Middle Comedy, who lived circa 376-270 B.c. 

Bee Kaibel in Pauly-Wissowa, Supp]. Bd., and Am. Jour. 
Phil. xxi. (1900) pee 59 ff. 

¢ A long list of Greeks who lived to an advanced age is 
given by B. E. Richardson, Old Age among the Ancient 
Greeks, pp. 215-222. 

@ Demosthenes, xxi. (Against Meidias) 568. 
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1 AevxoMov Duebner: AevKoAdov Hv elev. 
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the dignity and greatness of high ability in public life 
is destroyed when it is turned to household affairs 
and money-making. But if—the only thing left—they 
give to self-indulgence and luxury the names of rest 
and recreation, and urge the statesman quietly to 
waste away and grow old in them, I do not know 
which of two disgraceful pictures his life will seem 
to resemble more closely, that of sailors who desert 
their ship, when they have not brought it into the 
harbour but it is still under sail, and devote them- 
selves to sexual indulgence for all time to come, or 
that of Heracles, as some painters playfully, but with 
evil influence, represent him in Omphalé’s palace 
wearing a yellow gown and giving himself up to her 
Lydian maids to be fanned and have his hair curled. 
Shall we in like manner strip the statesman of his 
lion’s skin and make him constantly recline at 
banquets to the music of harps and flutes? And 
shall we not be deterred by the words addressed by 
Pompey the Great to Lucullus? For Lucullus gave 
himself up after his military activities to baths, 
banquets, sexual] intercourse in the daytime, great 
listlessness, and the erection of new-fangled build- 
ings; and he reproached Pompey for his love of 
office and of honour as unsuited to his age. Then 
Pompey said that it was more untimely for an old 
man to indulge in luxury than to hold office. And 
once when he was ill and the physician prescribed a 
thrush (which was hard to get and out of season), 
and someone said that Lucullus had plenty of them 
in his breeding-place, Pompey refused to send and 
get one, saying, “ Could Pompey, then, not live if 
Lucullus were not luxurious ? ” 

5. For granted that nature seeks in every way 
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pleasure and enjoyment, old men are physically in- 
capacitated for all pleasures except a few necessary 
ones, and not only 
Aphrodité with old men is wroth,* 
as Euripides says, but their appetites also for food 
and drink are for the most part blunted and tooth- 
less, so that they can, if I may say so, hardly 
whet and sharpen them. They ought to prepare 
for themselves pleasures in the mind, not ignoble and 
illiberal ones like that of Simonides, who said to 
those who reproached him for his avarice that, since 
old age had deprived him of all other pleasures, he 
was comforting his declining years with the only one 
left, the pleasure of gain. Public life, on the other 
hand, possesses pleasures most noble and great, 
those in fact from which the gods themselves, as we 
may reasonably suppose, derive their only or their 
chief enjoyment. These are the pleasures that 
spring from good deeds and noble actions. For if 
Nicias the painter took such delight in the labours of 
his art that he often had to ask his servants whether 
he had had his bath and his breakfast; and if 
Archimedes when intent upon his drawing-tablet had 
to be dragged away by force, stripped and anointed 
by his servants, and then drew diagrams upon his 
anointed body; and if Canus the flute- -player, with 
whom you also are acquainted, used to say that 
people did not know how much greater pleasure he 
gave to himself than to others when he played, for 
* Furipides, Aeolus, Frag. 23, Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. 
p. 869. Plutarch, Moralia 285 s, gives two lines: 
GAN 9 76 yijpas ti» Kumpw yalpew éa 
7 ’Adpc&Sizm tots yepotcw dybera, 
‘But either eld to Cypris bids farewell 
Or Aphrodité with old men is wroth.” 
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@ Nauck, 7rag. Graec. Frag. p. 655, no. 911. 
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if they did, those who wished to hear him would 
receive pay instead of giving it. In view of these 
examples, do we not perceive how great are the 
pleasures the virtues provide, for those who practise 
them, as the result of the noble deeds they do and 
their works for the good of the community and of 
mankind ; and that too without tickling or enervating 
them as do the smooth and gentle motions made on 
the body ? Those have a frantic, unsteady titillation 
mixed with convulsive throbbing, but the pleasures 
given by noble works, such as those of which the man 
who rightly serves the State is the author, not like the 
golden wings of Euripides ¢ but like those heavenly 
Platonic pinions,® bear the soul on high as it acquires 
greatness and lofty spirit mingled with joy. 

6. And recall to your mind stories you have often 
heard. For Epameinondas, when asked what was 
the pleasantest thing that had happened to him, 
replied that it was winning the battle of Leuctra 
while his father and mother were still living. And 
Sulla, when he first entered Rome after freeing Italy 
of its civil wars, did not sleep at all that night, he 
was so borne aloft in spirit by great joy and glad- 
ness as by a blast of wind. This he has written 
about himself in his memoirs. For granted that, as 
Xenophon © says, there is no sound sweeter than 
praise, yet there is no sight, reminder, or percep- 
tion in the world which brings such great pleasure as 
the contemplation of one’s own acts in offices and 
positions of State in which one may be said to 
be in places flooded with light and in view of all the 


> Plato, Phaedrus, 246 B-248 ©, where the soul is likened 
to a chariot and charioteer with winged steeds. 
* Nenophon, Memorabilia, ii. 1. 31. 
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* By “ Delian ship ” is meant the Paralus which was sent 
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people. Yes, and moreover kindly gratitude, bearing 
witness to the acts, and praise, competing with grati- 
tude and ushering in deserved goodwill, add, as it 
were, a light and brilliance to the joy that comes 
from virtue. And it is a man’s duty not to allow his 
reputation to become withered in his old age like an 
athlete’s garland, but by adding constantly something 
new and fresh to arouse the sense of gratitude for his 
previous actions and make it better and lasting ; just 
as the artisans who were responsible for keeping 
the Delian ship? in good condition, by inserting 
and fastening in new timbers to take the place of 
those which were becoming weak, seemed to keep 
the vessel from those ancient times everlasting and 
indestructible. Now the preservation and mainte- 
nance of reputation, as of fire, is not difficult and 
demands little fuel, but no one can without trouble 
rekindle either of them when it has gone out and 
grown cold. And just as Lampis the sea captain, 
when asked how he acquired his wealth, said, ““ My 
great wealth easily, but the small beginnings of it 
slowly and with toil,” so political reputation and 
power are not easy to attain at first, but when once 
they have grown great it is easy to augment them 
and keep them great by taking advantage of casual 
opportunities. For when a man has once become a 
friend, he does not require many and great services 
that he may remain a friend, but constancy shown 
by small tokens always preserves his goodwill, and so 
likewise the friendship and confidence of the people do 


annually from Athens with delegates to the festival at Delos. 
Annual repairs were so long continued that none of the 
original timbers remained and the question arose whether it 
was the same ship or not. 
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9 Pindar, Bergk-Schroeder, p. 467, no. 199 (213). 
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not constantly demand that a man pay for choruses, 
plead causes, or hold offices ; no, they are maintained 
by his mere readiness to serve and by not failing or 
growing weary in care and concern for the people. 
For even wars do not consist entirely of pitched 
battles, fighting, and sieges, but they admit of 
occasional sacrifices, social gatherings in between, 
and abundant leisure for games and foolishness. 
Why, then, forsooth, is public life feared as inexor- 
able, toilsome, and burdensome, when theatrical 
exhibitions, festive processions, distributions of food, 
“choruses and the Muse and Aglaia,” * and con- 
stantly the worship of some god, smooth the brows 
of legislators in every senate and assembly and 
repay its troubles many times over with pleasure 
and enjoyment ? 

7. Now the greatest evil attendant upon public life, 
envy, is least likely to beset old age, ‘‘ for dogs do 
indeed bark at whom they do not know,” according 
to Heracleitus, and envy fights against a man as he 
begins his public career, at the doorway, as it were, 
of the orator’s platform, and tries to refuse him 
access, but familiar and accustomed reputation it 
does not savagely and roughly resent, but puts up 
with mildly. For this reason envy is sometimes 
likened to smoke, for in the case of those who are 
beginning their public career it pours out before 
them in great volume because they are enkindled, 
but when they burst into full flame it disappears. 
And whereas men attack other kinds of eminence 
and themselves lay claim to good character, good 
birth, and honour, as though they were depriving 


Aglaia, one of the Graces, was especially connected with 
festive merriment. 
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themselves of so much of these as they grant to 
others; yet the primacy which comes from time, 
for which there is the special word presbeion or ‘‘ the 
prerogative due to seniority in age,” arouses no 
jealousy and is freely conceded ; for of no honour is 
it so true that it adorns the giver more than the 
receiver as of that which is paid to old age. More- 
over, not all men expect that the power derived from 
wealth, eloquence, or wisdom will accrue to them, 
but no one who takes part in public life is without 
hope of attaining the reverence and repute to which 
old age leads. So there is no difference between the 
pilot who has sailed in great danger against adverse 
winds and waves, and, after clear weather and fair 
winds have come, seeks his moorings, and the man 
who has struggled in the ship of State a long time 
against the billows of envy, and then, when they 
have ceased and become smooth, backs water and 
withdraws from public life, giving up his political 
affiliations and clubs along with his public activities. 
For the longer the time has been the greater the 
number of those whom he has made his friends and 
fellow-workers, and he cannot take them all out with 
him, as a trainer leads out his chorus, nor is it fair to 
leave them in the lurch. But a long public career is, 
like old trees, hard to pull up, for it has many roots 
and is interwoven with affairs which cause more 
troubles and torments to those who withdraw from 
them than to those who remain inthem. And if any 
remnant of envy or jealousy does continue against 
old men from their political contests, they should 
rather extinguish this by power than turn their 
backs and go away naked and unarmed. For people 
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do not attack them so much because of envy if they 
maintain the contest as because of contempt if they 
have given up. 

8. Testimony to the point is what Epameinondas 
the Great said to the Thebans when in winter weather 
the Arcadians invited them to come into the city 
and be quartered in their houses. He forbade it, say- 
ing “ Now they admire you and gaze at you as you 

_ do your military exercises and wrestle, but if they see 
| you sitting by the fire and sipping your bean por- 
ridge, they will think you are no better than they 
are.” Just so an old man active in word and deed and 
held in honour is a sight to arouse reverence, but one 
who spends the day in bed or sits in the corner of the 
porch chattering and wiping his nose is an object of 
contempt. And undoubtedly Homer also teaches 
this to those who hear aright; for Nestor, who 
went to the war at Troy, was revered and highly 
honoured, but Peleus and Laértes, who stayed at 
home, were put aside and despised. For the habit of 
prudence does not last so well in those who let them- 
selves become slack, but, being gradually lost and 
dissipated by inactivity, it always calls for what may 
be called exercise of the thought, since thought rouses 
and purifies the power of reason and action ; 


For when in use it gleams like beauteous bronze. 


For the evil caused by their physical weakness to the 
public activities of those who step into civil or mili- 
tary office when beyond the usual age is not so great 
as the advantage they possess in their caution and 


¢ From an unknown drama of Sophocles; Nauck, Trag. 
Graec. Frag. p. 314, no. 780; it is quoted in fuller form in 
Moralia, 792 a and 1129 ¢. 
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(788) rhp edAdBevay rat ry dpovnow, Kat TO ay pepo- 
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TOV oxAov, waTrep Oddarray Drs) mrveupdrey ex 
Taparrdpevor, GAAa mpdws Te Xpfjobac’ Kat petpios 
rots évruyxdvovaw. Bbev ai méres, Grav mrai- 
owow 7 popnlaer, mpeaBurépww robotow dpynv 

D dvOpdsmeay- Kal moAAdKis e€ dypot Kardyoucat 
yépovra pe dedpevoy pndé Bovdopevov dyKacay 
dorep oldKewy epardpevov ets dodarés KaTaorioa. 
Ta mpdypata, Tapwodpevat TE otparnyous Kaul 
Snpaywyods Body péya Kai Adyew a dmvevotl Kal v7} 
Ata Tots mrohepious duaBdvras «3 pdyecOar Suva- 
peevous- olov of pryropes "AOnvno. Tyrobéw Kat 
"Idixpdre Xdpyra TOV Ocoydpous éramodvovtes 
dkpalovra TH awpare Kat pwpadrdoy j€iovy tot- 
odtov civat tov tdv *AOnvaiwy otparnydv, 6 

E dé Tydbeos ‘od pa rods Oeods,”’ elmev, ‘ dAAa 
Towodroyv pev elvar tov péAdovTa TH otparnye Te 
otpwpata Kopilew, tov 8€ otparnydy ‘ dua mpdow 
Kal ontow’ Tov Tpayyatwv dép@vTa Kal pydevi 
aaet Tovs Tept Tay ouppepdvrey Aoytopods emu- 
TapaTTouevoy.” 6 yap LopoxaAjs dopevos &dy 76, 
agpodiata yeynpakas dromepevyevat Kkabdsep a- 
yptov Kal Avocavra Seordryv: ev S€ Tals ToAtTeLas 


lixait 7d ph depdpevov Fowler: Kal 76 pay pawdpevov. 
Bernardakis suggests dre p17) darvopeverw (se. Tay rap’ PAxiav 
ext 76 Pipa BadiLovrev) dMore pev cogadnerus 6 ore § dad ddfqs 
xreé. Reiske conjectured Kai 16 py dawépevov (sc. twa) dua 
Ta pev éodaduéva 7a 8 bad d6éns KTE. 

2 adore Bernardakis: aAAa ra. 

3 8” added at Capps’ suggestion by Fowler. 

4 Gre 8 Dennarcelis: 7a 0’. 
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prudence and in the fact that they do not, borne along 
sometimes because of past failures and sometimes 
as the result of vain opinion, dash headlong upon 
public affairs, dragging the mob along with them 
in confusion like the storm-tossed sea, but manage 
gently and moderately the matters which arise. 
And that is why States when they are in difficulties 
or in fear yearn for the rule of the elder men; and 
often they have brought from his field some aged 
man, not by his request and even contrary to his 
wish, and have forced him to take the helm, as it 
were, and steer affairs into safety, and in so doing 
they have pushed aside generals and politicians 
who were able to shout loud and to speak without 
pausing for breath and, by Zeus, even men who 
were able, planting their feet firmly, to fight 
bravely against the enemy.? So, for example, the 
politicians at Athens grooming Chares, son of Theo- 
chares, a powerful man at the height of his physi- 
cal strength, to be the opponent of Timothciis 
and Iphicrates, declared that the general of the 
Athenians ought to be such as he, but Timotheiis 
said, ‘‘ No, by the gods, but such should be the 
man who is to carry the general’s bedding. The 
general should be one who sees at the same time ‘that 
which is before and behind ’® and does not let any- 
thing that happens disturb his reasoning as to what 
is for the best.”” Sophocles ¢ indeed said that he was 
glad to have escaped, now that he was old, from 
sexual love, as from a crue] and raging tyrant: 

2 A reminiscence of Tyrtaeus, 8. 31 adda zs 63 S:a8as 


pevérw, and Homer, I. xii. 458. > Homer, Jl. i. 343. 
© Cf. Plato, Republic, 329 c, with Shorey’s note. 





5 ze ypioba G. Papavassiliu: xexpioat. 
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ody Eva Sef Seamdrnv, Epwra maidwy 7 7 yovarcay, 
dmopevyew, adda TroMovs pavucarrépous Tovrou, 
prdoverkiav, Ptrodokiay, Ty Tod mpO@Tov elvan Kal 
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Spyiiis Tapatpovpevov, doov Tév axparév Kal d.a- 
mUpwv darepuxet nabav, wore vipovra Kat Kaé- 
eoTnKdTa Tov Aoytopoy endyew Tals dportiaw. 

9. O8 pny GAN’ orw Kal Soxeirw Svatpemrucds 
elvac Adyos mpds Tov apydpevov ev moAvals veave- 
eveobar Aceydjrevos Kal xabantdpevos ék paxpés 
olxoupias Borep vooncias eCaviorapevov kal 
Kwoupevov yepovros emt orparnyiay } mpayparelav, 


(ie a. r , > 3 , a. 2? 5 ‘ 
BEV , W TAAGLTIWP , ATPELA GOS ev EpLVLots* 


6 S€ Tov euBeBuwxdra Todrucais mpage Kal de- 
nywveapevov ove edy emi tiv 68a Kal iy Kopay- 
vida Tod Biov mpoeABeiv, aad’ dvaxadovpevos Kal 
kededov warrep € 6508 paxpas petaBadéofat, 
mavrdmaow dynes preay aut bade éxetvw mpoa- 
EOLKWS éorw. donep yap 6 yapety mapackevals- 
pevov yépovr’ corepavapevov Kai pupuldpevov 
amrorpémwy Kat Adywr Ta mpds TOV DroKTHTHY 


tis & dv ce v0udn, tis dé maplévos véa 
défai7’ dv; eb yodv' ws yapeiv eyes rdédas 


1 yotv Musgrave: y’ ody. 





@ Euripides, Orestes, 258. These words are addressed to 
the sick Orestes by his sister Electra. 
» Kock, Com. Att. Frag. iii. p. 609, no. 1215, attributes 
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but in public life one must escape, not from one 
tyrant, the love of boys or women, but from many 
loves which are more insane than that: love of 
contention, love of fame, the desire to be first and 
greatest, which is a disease most prolific of envy, 
jealousy, and discord. Some of these old age does 
slacken and dull, but others it quenches and cools 
entirely, not so much by withdrawing a man from 
the impulse to action as by keeping him from ex- 
cessive and fiery passions, so as to bring sober and 
settled reasoning to bear upon his thoughts. 
9. However, let us grant that the words 
Bide still, poor wretch, in thine own bedding wrapped * 

are and appear to be deterrent when addressed to a 
man who begins to act young when his hair is grey 
and that they rebuke the old man who gets up from 
long continued home-keeping, as from a long illness, 
and sets out towards the office of general or of civil 
administrator ; but the words which forbid a man 
who has spent his life in public affairs and contests 
to go on to the funeral torch and the end of his 
life, and which call him back and tell him, as it were, 
to leave the road he has travelled so long and take 
a new one,—those words are altogether unkind and 
not at all like those we have quoted. For just as he 
is perfectly reasonable who tries to dissuade an old 
man who is garlanded and perfumed in preparation 
for his wedding, and says to him what was said to 
Philoctetes, 


What bride, what virgin in her youth, you wretch, 
Would take you? You’re a pretty one to wed!’ 


these lines to Strattis, a poet of the Middle Comedy ; Nauck, 
Traq. Graec. Frag. p. 841, no. 10, to an unknown tragic 
poet. 
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‘ / x < nn a * 
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: oe ~ 
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, vey 2 a t ‘ ‘ ‘ 
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x ~ X 4 , 3 A a ‘ 
70 Bia Kal 7d orpariytov ddels StatpiBas Kal 

A u > 3 A > is AY Bd , 
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~ , 

Th yewpyia ovverdpueros 7} mpos oikovopuia Tit Kal 
Aoytopots SiaPnodpevos Tov AowTov xpovov,” dduca 
meiBer Kal dyapioTa mpdtrew Tov ToAuTLKOY. 

10. Ti odv; drjoae tis adv, odk akovoper ey 
Kwpwoia oTpatiwTov A€yovTos 

Aeuvky pe OpiE dnduscbov evreibev woret; 
1 par avbilev xiSec Fowler; xaravOilwy xdpa, 78y Madvig; 


xpar’ dvOilear 754 Bernardakis: xaraviiddr. 
2 dzodeuky Junius: dzodcipew, 
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for old men themselves crack many such jokes on 
themselves, saying 


I’m marrying old, I know—and for my neighbours, too; @ 


so he who thinks that a man who has for a long time 
shared his life and his home blamelessly with his 
wife ought on account of his age to dismiss her and 
live alone or take on a paramour in place of his 
wedded spouse has reached the height of perversity. 
There is some sense in admonishing in that way and 
confining to his accustomed inactivity an old man 
such as Chlidon the farmer or Lampon the ship- 
captain or one of the philosophers of the Garden,® 
if he comes forward for popular favour ; but anyone 
who buttonholes a Phocion or a Cato or a Pericles 
and says, “ My Athenian (or Roman) friend, 
With withered age bedecked for funeral rites,¢ 

bring action for divorce from public life, give up your 
haunting the speakers’ platform and the generals’ 
office and your cares of State, and hurry away to 
the country to dwell with agriculture as your hand- 
maid or to devote the rest of your time to some sort 
of domestic management and keeping accounts,’ 
is urging the statesman to do what is wrong and un- 
seemly. 

10. “‘ What then? ’’ someone may say; ‘‘ do we 
‘not hear a soldier say in a comedy 


My white hair grants me henceforth full discharge?" ¢ 


2 From a comedy of unknown authorship; Kock, Com. 
ltt. Frag. iii. p. 451, no. 225. 
> de. the Epicureans. 
* Evidently a line from some tragedy or comedy. 
4 Kock, Com. Alt. Frag. iii. p. 451, no. 226. Poet and 
play are unknown, 
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eva Bovdai yepovrey, Kat véwy dvdpdv dpi- 
otevotow' alypat: 
Kal TO 
BovaAjy 8€ mpdrov peyaltpwv (le yepdvrwy 
Neoropén mapa vyt 
Aavpactads emawetrar. 810 Thy péev ev Aaxedat- 
is a 2 2) i ~ ~ 
pow mapalevxGetoay dptoroxpariav tots BactAcb- 
€ Fa ce / a? € A ~ 
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1 dptavetdorow Boeckh: dpiorevovew. 





9 Homer, J2. viii. 453. 
> Homer, Jl. xix. 165. 
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Certainly, my friend, for the servants of Ares should 
properly be young and in their prime, as practising 


war and war’s practices baneful,¢ 


in which even if an old man’s hoary hair is covered 
by a helmet, 


Yet are his limbs by unseen weight oppressed,” 


and though the spirit is willing, the flesh is weak ; 
but from the servants of Zeus, god of the Council, 
the Market-place, and the State, we du not demand 
deeds of hands and feet, but of counsel, foresight, 
and speech—not such speech as makes a roar and 
a clamour among the people, but that which contains 
good sense, prudent thought, and conservatism ; 
and in these the hoary hair and the wrinkles that 
people make fun of appear as witnesses to a man’s 
experience and strengthen him by the aid of per- 
suasiveness and the reputation for character. For 
youth is meant to obey and old age to rule, and that 
State is most secure 


Where old men's counsels and the young men’s spears 
Hold highest rank‘; 


and the lines 


First he established a council of old men lofty in spirit 
Hard by the vessel of Nestor? 
meet with wonderful approval. And therefore 
the Pythian Apollo named the aristocracy which 
was coupled with the kingship at Lacedaemon 
“Ancients ” (Presbygeneas), and Lycurgus named 
it “ Elders ” (Gerontes), and the council at Rome is 


* Pindar, Bergk-Schroeder, p. 467. no. 199 (213). 
* Homer, /1. ti. 53. 
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1 ye Coraes: ve. 2 Gv dveddobar Reiske: av éAdobat. 





* Homer, Zl. ii. 372. Agamemnon is the speaker. 
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still called the Senate (‘‘ body of elders”). And just 
as the law places diadem and crown upon the head, 
so nature puts grey hair upon it as an honourable 
symbol of the high dignity of leadership. And the 
words geras (‘‘ honour,” also “‘ reward ’’) and gerairein 
(“ venerate ”’) retain, I believe, a meaning of venera- 
tion derived from old men (gerontes), not because they 
bathe in warm water or sleep in softer beds than 
other men, but because they hold royal rank in the 
States in accordance with their wisdom, the proper 
and perfect fruit of which, as of a late-bearing plant, 
nature produces after long effort in old age. At any 
rate when the king of kings prayed to the gods : 


Would that I had ten such advisers among the Achaeans @ 


as Nestor was, not one of the ‘‘ martial ”’ and “‘ might- 
breathing Achaeans ”’ found fault with him, but all 
conceded that, not in civil affairs alone, but in war as 
well, old age has great weight ; 

For one wise counsel over many hands 

Is victor,” 
and one sensible and persuasive expression of opinion 
accomplishes the greatest and most excellent public 
measures. 

11. Certainly the office of king, the most perfect 
and the greatest of all political offices, has the most 
cares, labours, and occupations. At any rate Seleucus, 
they used to tell us, constantly repeated that if 
people in general knew what a task it was merely to 
read and write so many Ictters, they would not even 
pick up a crown that had been thrown away. And 
Philip, we are told, when he heard, as he was on the 

> Euripides, Antiopé, Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 419, 
no. 200. 
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1 etvety Reiske: elev. 
® Nowa Bernardakis: voupé. 
3 od«otv Bernardakis: ov«ouy. 
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point of encamping in a suitable place, that there 
was no fodder for the beasts of draught, exclaimed : 
““O Heracles, what a life is mine, if I must needs live 
to suit the convenience even of my asses!” There is, 
then, a time to advise even a king when he has become 
an old man to lay aside the crown and the purple, to 
assume a cloak and a crook, and to live in the country, 
lest it be thought, if he continues to rule when his 
hair is grey, that he is busying himself with super- 
fluous and unseasonable occupations. But if it is not 
fitting to say this about an Agesilaiis or a Numa or 
a Dareius, let us neither remove a Solon from the 
Council of the Areopagus nora Cato from the Senate 
on account of old age, and let us not advise a Pericles 
to leave the democracy in the lurch. For anyhow 
it is absurd that a man when he is young should 
prance about upon the platform and then, after 
having poured out upon the public all those insane 
ambitions and impulses, when the age arrives which 
brings wisdom through experience, should give up 
public life and desert it like a woman of whom he 
has had all the use. 

12. Aesop’s fox, we recall, would not let the hedge- 
hog, although he offered to do so, remove the ticks 
from her: “ For if you remove these,” she said, ‘‘ which 
are full, other hungry ones will come on’’; and the 
State which always discards the old men must neces- 
sarily be filled up with young men who are thirsty 
for reputation and power, but do not possess a states- 
manlike mind. And where should they acquire it, if 
they are not to be pupils or even spectators of any 
old man active in public life? Treatises on naviga- 
tion do not make ship-captains of men who have 
not often stood upon the stern and been spectators 
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Kata Lipwridnv, ws *Aproreidns KAeobever cal 
791 Kinwy ’Aporeidy kai Pwxiwy XaBpia cal Karwv 
1 yeyseprov Reiske: yewpepiwv. 


* Castor and Pollux, who were supposed to aid sailors. 
> Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. iii. p. 719, no. 91. 
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of the struggles against wind and wave and wintry 
night, 2 
When yearning for the twin Tyndaridae ¢ 
Doth strike the sailor driven o'er the sea ; > 
and can a youngster manage a State rightly and per- 
suade an assembly or a senate after reading a book 
or writing in the Lyceum a school exercise about 
political science, if he has not stood many a time 
by the driver’s rein or the pilot’s steering-oar, 
leaning this way and that with the politicians and 
generals as they contend with the aid of their 
experiences and their fortunes, thus amid dangers 
and troubles acquiring the knowledge they need? 
No one can assert that. But if for no other reason, 
old men should engage in affairs of State for the 
education and instruction of the young. For just 
as the teachers of letters or of music themselves 
first play the notes or read to their pupils and thus 
show them the way, so the statesman, not only by 
speech or by making suggestions from outside, but by 
action in administering the affairs of the community, 
directs the young man, whose character is moulded 
and formed by the old man’s actions and words alike. 
For he who is trained in this way—not in the wrestling- 
schools or training-rings of masters of the arts of 
graceful speech where no danger is, but, we may 
say, in truly Olympic and Pythian games,— 
Keeps pace as foal just weaned runs with the mare,é 

to quote Simonides. So Aristeides ran in the footsteps 
of Cleisthenes and Cimon in those of Aristeides, 
Phocion followed Chabrias, Cato had Fabius Maximus 


¢ Aristophanes, Anights 542, uses the metaphor of the 
pilot, though with a different application. 
@ Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graee. ii. p. 445, no. 5 (6), 
VOL. x E 117 
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1 Ipw Coraes: (Biv. 
; f ‘ 
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as his guide, Pompey had Sulla, and Polybius had 
Philopoemen ; for these men, coming when young in 
contact with older men and then, as it were, sprout- 
ing up beside them and growing up with their policies 
and actions, gained experience and familiarity with 
public affairs and at the same time reputation and 
power. 

13, Aeschines the Academic philosopher, when 
some sophists declared that he pretended to have 
been a pupil of Carneades although he had not been 
so, replied, ‘‘ Oh, but I did listen to Carneades at the 
time when his speech had given up noisy declama- 
tion on account of his old age and had reduced itself 
to what is useful and of common interest.’’ But the 
public activity of old men is not only in speech but 
also in actions, free from ostentation and desire for 
popularity, and, therefore, just as they say that the 
iris, when it has grown old and has blown off its fetid 
and foul smell, acquires a more fragrant odour, so no 
opinion or counsel of old men is turbulent, but they 
are all weighty and composed. Therefore it is also 
for the sake of the young, as has been said above, 
that old men ought to engage in affairs of State, in 
order that, as Plato said ¢ in reference to pure wine 
mixed with water, that an insane god was made 
reasonable when chastised by another who was sober, 
so the discretion of old age, when mixed in the people 
with boiling youth drunk with reputation and ambi- 
tion, may remove that which is insane and too violent. 

14. But apart from all this, they are mistaken who 


* Plato, Laws, 773 p. He refers to Dionysus (wine) and 
Poseidon (water). 
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@ Of. Aristotle, Politics, i. 2, where man is called a social 
(woAcrexdv) animal. 
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think that engaging in public affairs is, like going to 
sea or to a war, something undertaken for an object 
distinct from itself and ceasing when that object is 
attained ; for engaging in public affairs is not a 
special service which is ended when the need ends, 
but is a way of life of a tamed social animal ¢ living 
in an organized society, intended by nature to live 
throughout its allotted time the life of a citizen and 
in a manner devoted to honour and the welfare of 
mankind. Therefore it is fitting that men should 
be engaged, not merely have ceased to be engaged, ° 
in affairs of State, just as it is fitting that they 
should be, not have ceased to be, truthful, that 
they should do, not have ceased to do, right, and 
that they should love, not have ceased to love, their 
native land and their fellow-citizens. For to these 
things nature leads, and these words she suggests 
to those who are not entirely ruined by idleness and 
effeminaey : 
Your sire begets you of great worth to men ® 
and 
Let us ne’er cease from doing mortals good.® 


15. But those who adduce weakness and dis- 
ability are accusing disease and infirmity rather than 
old age. For there are many sickly young men and 
vigorous old men, so that the proper course is to 
dissuade, not the aged, but the disabled, and to 
summon into service, not the young, but those who 
are competent to serve. Aridaeus, for example, was 
young and Antigonus an old man, but the latter 
gained possession of almost all Asia, whereas the 
former, like a mute guardsman on the stage, was 

> Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 917, adespota no. 410 
quoted also Woralia, 1099 a. 
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dua rH Efw (or dud 76 moveiv) del, referring to Cicero, Cato 
Major, chap. x. 
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the mere name and figure of a king, exposed to the 
wanton insults of those who happened to have the 
real power. As, therefore, he is a fool who would 
demand that a person like Prodicus the sophist or 
a person like Philetas the poet should take part 
in the affairs of State,—they who were young, to 
be sure, but thin, sickly, and for the most part bed- 
ridden on account of sickness,—so he is foolish who 
would hinder from being rulers or generals such old 
men as were Phocion, the Libyan Masinissa, and the 
Roman Cato. For Phocion, when the Athenians were 
rushing into war at an unfavourable time, gave orders 
that all citizens up to sixty years of age should take 
their weapons and follow him ; and when they were 
indignant he said: “‘ There is nothing terrible about 
it, for I shall be with you as general, and I am eighty 
years old.” And Polybius tells us that Masinissa 
died at the age of ninety years, leaving a child of 
his own but four years old, and ‘that a little before 
his end, on the day after defeating the Carthaginians 
in a great battle, he was seen in front of his tent 
eating a dirty piece of bread, and that when some 
expressed surprise at this he said that he did it 
[to keep in practice], 
For when in use it gleams like beauteous bronze ; 
An unused house through time in ruin falls,? 


as Sophocles says; but we say that this is true of 
that brilliance and light of the soul, by means of 
which we reason, remember, and think. 

16. For that reason kings are said to grow better 
among wars and campaigns than when they live at 


® Nauck, Trag. Grace. Frag. p. 314, no. 780; cf. Moralia, 
792 a, 1129 ¢ 
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® oyodalo. Moralia, 176 a: ayoddle. 
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leisure. Attalus certainly, the brother of Eumenes, 
because he was completely enfeebled by long in- 
activity and peace, was actually kept and fattened 
like a sheep by Philopoemen, one of his courtiers ; 
so that even the Romans used in jest to ask those 
who came from Asia if the king had any influence 
with Philopoemen. And it would be impossible to 
find many abler generals among the Romans than 
Lucullus, when he combined thought with action ; 
but when he gave himself up to a life of inactivity 
and to a home-keeping and thought-free existence, 
he became a wasted skeleton, like sponges in calm 
seas, and then when he committed his old age to 
the care and nursing of one of his freedmen named 
Callisthenes, it seemed as if he were being drugged 
by him with potions and quackeries, until his brother 
Marcus drove the fellow away and himself managed 
and tended him like a child the rest of his life, which 
was not long. Dareius the father of Xerxes used to 
say that when dangers threatened he excelled him- 
self in wisdom,? and Ateas the Scythian said that he 
considered himself no better than his grooms when 
he was idle ; and Dionysius the Elder, when someone 
asked if he was at leisure, replied: ‘‘ May that 
never happen tome!” For a bow, they say, breaks 
when too tightly stretched, but a soul when too 
much relaxed. In fact musicians, if they give up 
listening to music, and geometricians if they give 
up solving problems, and arithmeticians if they give 
up the practice of calculating, impair, as they advance 
in age, their habits of mind as well as their activities, 
although the studies which they pursue are not con- 
cerned with action but with contemplation ; but the 


© Cf. Moralia, 172 r. 
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* Homer, Jl. xvi. 9. 
> Periods of four years marked by the quadrennial cele- 
bration of the Pythian games in honour of Apollo at Delphi. 
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mental habit of public men—deliberation, wisdom, 
and justice, and, besides these, experience, which 
hits upon the proper moments and words and is the 
power that creates persuasion—is maintained by 
constantly speaking, acting, reasoning, and judging ; 
and it would be a crime if, by deserting these 
activities, it should allow such great and so many 
virtues to leak out from the soul; for it is reasonable 
to suppose that love of humanity, public spirit, and 
graciousness would waste away, none of which ought 
to have any end or limit. 

17. Certainly if you had Tithonus as your father, 
who was immortal but always needed much care on 
account of old age, I do not believe you would avoid 
or grow weary of attending to him, speaking to him, 
and helping him on the ground that you had per- 
formed those duties for a long time; and your 
fatherland or, as the Cretans call it, your mother 
country, which has earlier and greater rights than 
your parents, is long lived, to be sure, but by no 
means ageless or self-sufficient; on the contrary, since 
it always needs much consideration and assistance 
and anxious thought, it draws the statesman to itself 
and holds him, 


sa him fast by the cloak, and restrains him though 
astening onward.? 

Now surely you know that I have been serving the 
Pythian Apollo for many Pythiads,? but you would 
not say: “ Plutarch, you have done enough sacrifi- 
cing, marching in processions, and dancing in choruses, 
and now that you are older it is time to put off the 
garland and to desert the oracle on account of your 
age.” And so do not imagine that you yourself, 
being a leader and interpreter of the sacred rites of 
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civic life, ought to give up the worship of Zeus of the 
State and of the Forum, rites to which you have for 
a long time been consecrated. 

18. But let us now, if you please, leave the argu- 
ment which tries to withdraw the aged man from 
civic activities and turn to the examination and dis- 
cussion of the question how we may assign to old age 
only what is appropriate without imposing upon it 
any burdensome struggle, since political activity has 
many parts fitting and suitable for men of such years. 
For Just as, if it were fitting for us to continue sing- 
ing to the end, we ought, since there are many 
underlying tones and modes of the voice, which 
musical people call harmonies, we ought, I say, when 
we have grown old, not to attempt that which is at 
once high pitched and intense, but that which is easy 
and also possesses the fitting ethical quality ; just 
so, since it is more natural for human beings to act 
and speak to the end than for swans to sing, we must 
not give up activity as if it were a lyre too tightly 
strung, but we should relax the activity and adapt it 
to those public services which are light and moderate 
and attuned to old men. For we do not let our bodies 
be entirely without motion and exercise when we are 
unable to wield the mattock or use jumping-weights 
or throw the discus or fight in armour as we used 
to do, but by swinging and walking, and in some 
instances by light ball-plaving and by conversation, 
old men accelerate their breathing and revive the 
body’s heat. Let us, then, neither allow ourselves 
to be entirely frozen and chilled by inaction nor, on 
the other hand, by again burdening ourselves with 
every office and engaging in every kind of public 
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* Euripides, Were. Fur. 269. 
+ The Stoic doctrine of the infinite variety of Zeus and his 
activities is beautifully expressed in the hymn to Zeus by 
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activity, force our old age, convicted of its weakness, 
to descend to words like these: 
O my right hand, thou yearn’st to seize the spear, 
But weakness brings thy yearning all to naught.¢ 

For even a man at the height of his powers is not 
commended if he takes upon himself, in a word, all 
public activities at once and is unwilling to leave, as 
the Stoics say of Zeus,® anything to anyone else, 
intruding and mixing himself in everything through 
insatiable desire for reputation or through envy of 
those who obtain any share whatsoever of honour 
and power in the State. But for a very aged man 
that love of office which invariably offers itself as a 
candidate at every election, that busy restlessness 
which lies in wait for every opportunity offered by 
court of justice or council of State, and that ambition 
which snatches at every ambassadorship and at 
every precedence in legal matters, are, even if you 
eliminate the discredit attached to them, toilsome 
and miserable. For to do these things even with the 
goodwill of others is too burdensome for advanced 
age, but, in fact, the result is the very opposite : 
for such old men are hated by the young, who feel 
that they do not allow them opportunities for public 
activity and do not permit them to come before the 
public, and by people in general their love of pre- 
cedence and of office is held in no less disrepute than 
is other old men’s love of wealth and pleasure. 

19. And just as Alexander, wishing not to work 
Bucephalus too hard when he was old, used to ride 
other horses before the battle in reviewing the 
Cleanthes, Stobaeus, Eel. i. 1. 12, p. 25 ed. Wachsmuth ; 


A.C, Pearson, The Fragments of Zeno and Cleanthes, p. 274; 
cf. Diogenes Laertius, vii, 147. 
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a d€xorrat Wyttenbach: €xovrat. 
2 rv pev . . . Tov dé Wyttenbach: 7a pév .. . 7a 88. 
3 éraxbes] dzaxbés, ‘ detestable,” Capps. 
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phalanx and drawing it up in line, and then, after 
giving the watchword and mounting him, immediately 
charged the enemy, and fought the battle to its 
end; so the statesman, if he is sensible, will curb 
himself when he has grown old, will keep away from 
unnecessary activities and allow the State to employ 
men in their prime for lesser matters, but in import- 
ant affairs will himself take part vigorously. For 
athletes keep their bodies untouched by necessary 
tasks and in full force for useless toils, but we, on the 
contrary, letting petty and worthless matters go, 
will save ourselves for things that are seriously 
worth while. For perhaps, as Homer says, “to a 
young man everything is becoming,” and people 
accept and love him, calling the one who does many 
little things a friend of the common folk and hard- 
working, and the one who does brilliant and splendid 
things noble and high-minded; and under some 
conditions even contentiousness and rashness have a 
certain timeliness and grace becoming to men of 
that age. But the old man in public life who under- 
takes subordinate services, such as the farming of 
taxes and the supervision of harbours and of the 
market-place, and who moreover works his way 
into diplomatic missions and trips abroad to visit 
commanders and potentates, in which there is 
nothing indispensable or dignified, but which are 
merely flattery to curry favour, seems to me, my 
friend, a pitiable and unenviable object, and to some 
people, perhaps, a burdensome and vulgar one. 

20. For it is not seasonable for an aged man even 
to be occupied in public offices, except in those which 
possess some grandeur and dignity, such as that 


@ Homer, Jl. xxii, 71. 
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1 Apactvacba Coraes: Opactvec@at. 


® Cf. Euripides, Bacch. 66. 
> i.e. for medical assistance. 
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which you are now administering at Athens, the 
presidency of the Senate of the Areopagus, and, by 
Zeus, the honour of membership in the Amphictyonic 
Council, which your native State bestowed upon you 
for life and which entails “a pleasant labour and un- 
toilsome toil.” ¢ But even these offices aged men 
ought not to seek; they should exercise them 
though trying to avoid them, not asking for them but 
asking to be excused from them, as men who do not 
take office to themselves, but give themselves to 
office. For it is not, as the Emperor Tiberius said, 
a disgrace for a man over sixty years of age to hold 
out his hand to the physician? ; but rather is it a dis- 
grace to hold out the hand to the people asking for 
a ballot or a viva voce vote ; for this is ignoble and 
mean, whereas the contrary possesses a certain 
dignity and honour, when an aged man’s country 
chooses him, calls him, and waits for him, and he 
comes down amid honour and friendly applause to 
welcome and accept a distinction seliten is truly 
revered and respected. 

21. And in somewhat the same way a man who 
has grown old ought to treat speech-making in the 
assembly ; he should not be constantly jumping 
up on the platform, nor always, like a cock, crowing 
in opposition to what is said; nor should he, by 
getting involved in controversy, loose the curb of 
reverence for him in the young men’s minds and 
instil into them the practice and custom of dis- 
obedience and unwillingness to listen to him; but 
he should sometimes both slacken the reins and 
allow them to throw up their heads boldly to oppose 
his opinion and to show their spirit, without even 
being present or interfering except when the matter 
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@ Cf, Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 14. 2, and 
Sandys* note, 
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at stake is important for the common safety or 
for honour and decorum. But in such cases he 
ought, even when no one calls him, to run at a speed 
beyond his strength, letting himself be led by attend- 
ants who support him or having himself carried in a 
litter, as we are told that Appius Claudius did in 
Rome; for after the Romans had been defeated 
by Pyrrhus in a great battle, when he heard that 
the senate was admitting proposals for a truce and 
peace, he found that intolerable, and although he 
had lost the sight of both his eyes, had himself 
carried through the Forum to the Senate-house. He 
went in, took his stand in the midst of the senate, 
and said that hitherto he had been grieved by the 
loss of his eyes, but now he could pray not even to 
have ears to hear them discussing and doing things 
so disgraceful and ignoble. And thereupon, partly 
by rebuking them, partly by instructing and in- 
citing them, he persuaded them to rush to arms 
forthwith and fight it out with Pyrrhus for the rule 
of Italy. And Solon, when it became clear that the 
popular leadership of Peisistratus was a contrivance 
to make him tyrant, since no one dared to oppose 
or prevent it, brought out his own arms, stacked 
them in front of his house, and called upon the citizens 
to come to the aid of their country; then, when 
Peisistratus sent and asked him what gave him 
confidence to do this, he replied, ‘‘ My age.” 2 

22. However, matters of such urgent necessity do 
kindle and arouse aged men whose fire is quite 
extinct, provided they merely have breath; yet 
in other matters the aged man will sometimes, as 
has been said, act fittingly by declining mean and 
petty offices which bring more trouble to those who 
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1 gddpus| ddédvws Reiske. 
2 dvedilwv Madvig: dvedilew. 





9 Homer, Jl. ix. 55 ff. Nestor speaks to Diomedes. 
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administer them than profit and advantage to those 
for whom they are administered ; and sometimes by 
waiting for the citizens to call for him, long for him, 
and send for him at his house, he will, when he 
comes, be received with greater confidence by those 
who begged for his presence. And for the most part 
he will, even when present, be silent and let younger 
men speak, acting as a kind of umpire at the contest 
of political ambition ; and if the contest passes the 
bounds of moderation, by administering a mild and 
kindly rebuke, he will endeavour to do away with 
contention, opprobrious language, and anger, will 
correct and instruct without fault-finding him who 
errs in his opinions, but will fearlessly praise him who 
is right ; and he will voluntarily suffer defeat and will 
often give up success in persuading the people to 
his will in order that the young may grow in power 
and courage, and for some of them he will supply 
what is lacking with kindly words, as Nestor said, 


No one of all the Achaeans will blame the words thou hast 
spoken, 

Nor will oppose them in speech; and yet thou hast reached 
no conclusion. 


Truly thou art a young man, and thou mightes: e’en be my 
own offspring.? 


23. But more statesmanlike than this it is, not 
merely to avoid, when rebuking them openly and 
in public, any biting speech which violently re- 
presses and humiliates them, but rather in kindly 
spirit to suggest and inculcate in private to those 
who have natural ability for public affairs advantage- 
ous words and policies, urging them on towards 
that which is noble, adding brilliancy to their 
minds, and, after the manner of riding - teachers, 
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5 éxdorny > Nylander: éxdortov. 
® wodureverat Wyttenbach + morrevecbat, 
3 roy . . . emoraryy Capps: 70. . . émorareiv. 
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enabling them at first to mount the populace when 
it is tractable and gentle; then, if the young man 
fails in any way, not letting him be discouraged, 
but setting him on his feet and encouraging him, 
as Aristeides raised up and encouraged Cimon and 
Mnesiphilus did the like for Themistocles when 
they were at first disliked and decried in the city 
as being rash and unrestrained. And there is also a 
story that when Demosthenes had met with a reverse 
in the assembly and was disheartened thereby, an 
aged man who had formerly heard Pericles speak 
touched him with his hand and told him that he 
resembled that great man in natural ability and, 
therefore, had been unjust in condemning himself. 
And so also when Timotheiis was hissed for being 
new-fangled and was said to be committing sacrilege 
upon music, Euripides told him to be of good courage, 
for in a little while the theatres would be at his feet. 

24. And in general, just as at Rome the Vestal 
Virgins have a definite time allotted them, first for 
learning, then for performing the traditional rites, 
and thirdly and lastly for teaching them, and as at 
Ephesus they call each one of the servants of Artemis 
first a novice, then a priestess, and thirdly an ex- 
priestess, so the perfect statesman engages in public 
affairs, first while still a learner and a neophyte and 
finally as a teacher and initiator. For although it 
is impossible for the overseer of other athletes to 
engage in contests himself, yet he who trains a 
young man in affairs of the community and political 
struggles and prepares him for the service of his 
country 

Speaker of speeches to be and also a doer of actions,* 


* Homer, /1. ix. 443, 
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1 ¥ dpyetv Fachse: yewpyeiv. 

* wardeas Amyot: matdetas. 
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is useful to the State in no small or mean degree, but 
helps towards that for which Lycurgus first and 
especially exerted himself when he accustomed the 
young always to obey every old man as if he were a 
lawgiver. For what had Lysander in mind when he 
said that men grow old most nobly in Lacedaemon ? 
Was it because there the older men are more than 
elsewhere allowed to live in idleness and to lend 
money or sit together and throw dice or get together 
betimes for drinking-parties?? You could not say 
that. No, it was because all men of advanced age hold 
more or less the position of magistrates, fatherly 
counsellors, or instructors, and not only oversee 
public affairs, but also make it their business to 
learn all details about the gymnasia, the sports, 
and the daily lives of the young men, and, there- 
fore, they are feared by those who do wrong but 
revered and desired by the good; for the young 
men always cultivate and follow them, since they 
enhance and encourage the decorum and innate 
nobility of the young without arousing their envy. 
25. For the emotion of envy is not fitting for any 
time of life, but nevertheless it has among young 
people plenty of fine names, being called “* com- 
petition,” “zeal,” and “ambition ”’; but in old 
men it is totally unseasonable, uncultured, and 
ignoble. Therefore the aged statesman, being far 
beyond the feeling of envy, should not, as envious 
old tree trunks clearly do, try to destroy and prevent 
the sprouting growth of the plants which spring up 
beside them and grow under them, but he should 
receive kindly those who claim his attention and 
| attach themselves to him ; he should offer himself to 


* Cf. Athenaeus 279 £ and 365 c, 
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1 +06] 70 Coraes: rod omitted by Reiske. 
2 guards Coraes: oddayds. 
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direct, guide, and support them, not only with good 
instructions and advice, but also by giving up to 
them public offices which bring honour and reputa- 
tion, or certain public services which will do no harm 
to the people, but will be pleasing to it, and will make 
them popular. But as for such things as arouse 
opposition and are difficult and, like certain medi- 
cines, smart and hurt at first but produce an ex- 
cellent and profitable result afterwards, he should 
not force young men into these and subject them to 
popular outcries while they are still unaccustomed 
to the inconsiderate mob; but he should himself 
assume the unpopularity arising from advantageous 
measures, for in this way he will make the young 
more well-disposed towards him and more eager in 
performing other services. 

26. But above all things we must remind them that 
statesmanship consists, not only in holding office, 
being ambassador, vociferating in the assembly, 
and ranting round the speakers’ platform proposing 
laws and making motions. Most people think all 
this is part of statesmanship, just as they think of 
course that those are philosophers who sit in a chair 
and converse and prepare their lectures over their 
books ; but the continuous practice of statesmanship 
and philosophy, which is every day alike seen in acts 
and deeds, they fail to perceive. For, as Dicaearchus 
used to remark, those who circulate in the porticoes 
are said to be “ promenading,”’? but those who walk 
into the country or to see a friend are not. Now 
being astatesman is like being a philosopher. Socrates 
at any rate was a philosopher, although he did not 


¢ This is a play on the name of the Peripatetic school of 
philosophy. Cf. Miiller, Frag. Hist. Graee. ii. p. 226. 
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set out benches or seat himself in an armchair or 
observe a fixed hour for conversing or promenading 
with his pupils, but jested with them, when it so 
happened, and drank with them, served in the army 
or lounged in the market-place with some of them, 
and finally was imprisoned and drank the poison. 
He was the first to show that life at all times and in 
all parts, in all experiences and activities, universally 
admits philosophy. So this is what we must under- 
stand concerning statesmanship also: that foolish 
men, even when they are generals or secretaries or 
public orators, do not act as statesmen, but court the 
mob, deliver harangues, arouse factions, or under com- 
pulsion perform public services; but that the man 
who is really public-spirited and who loves mankind 
and the State and is careful of the public welfare 
and truly statesmanlike, that man, although he never 
put on a uniform, is always acting as a statesman by 
urging those on who have power, guiding those who 
need guidance, assisting those who are deliberating, 
reforming those who act wrongly, encouraging those 
who are right-minded, making it plain that he is not 
just casually interested in public affairs and that he 
goes to the assembly or the council, not for the sake 
of getting the first seat when there is something 
serious in prospect or he is summoned, but that 
when he goes there he goes not merely for amuse- 
ment as if to see or hear a performance, and that 
even when he is not there in person he is present 
in thought and through inquiry, thus approving of 
some of the proceedings and disapproving of others. 
97. For not even Aristeides was often ruler of the 
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Athenians, nor Cato of the Romans, but they spent 
their whole lives in active service to their native 
States. And Epameinondas as general gained many 
great successes, but one deed of his equal to any of 
them is recorded, which he performed in Thessaly 
when he was neither general nor magistrate. The 
generals had led the phalanx into difficult ground 
and were in confusion (for the enemy were pressing 
them hard with missile weapons), when he was 
called out from his place among the infantry ; and 
first by encouraging the army he put an end to con- 
fusion and fear, then, after arranging the broken 
phalanx and putting it in order, he easily led it out 
and drew it up to face the enemy, so that they 
changed front and withdrew. And when King 
Agis, in Arcadia, was already leading against the 
enemy his army drawn up for battle, one of the elder 
Spartiates called out to him that he was planning to 
cure evil with evil, pointing out that his present 
unseasonable eagerness was an attempt to atone for 
his culpable retreat from Argos, as Thucydides says.* 
And when Agis heard this, he took the advice and 
retreated. For Menccrates a chair was placed every 
day by the door of the house of government, and 
often the ephors rose up from their session and went 
to him for information and advice on the most im- 
portant matters; for he was considered to be a 
wise man and an intelligent one to be consulted. 
And therefore, after his physical strength had be- 
coine utterly exhausted and he had to spend most of 
the day in bed, when the ephors sent for him to come 
to the market-place, he got up and set out to walk, 


© Thucrdides, v. 65. 2. 
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but proceeded slowly and with difficulty; then, 
meeting some boys on the way, he asked them if 
they knew of anything stronger than the necessity 
of obeying one’s master, and they replied, “ Not 
being able to.” Accounting this as the limit of his 
service, he turned round and went home. For a 
man’s zeal ought not to fail before his strength, 
but when it is deserted by strength, it should not be 
forced. Certainly Scipio, both as general and as 
statesman, always made use of Gaius Laelius as 
his adviser, so that some people even said that 
Scipio was the actor, but Gaius the author, of 
his deeds. And Cicero himself confesses that the 
noblest and greatest of the plans through which 
as consul he restored his country to safety were 
devised with the help of the philosopher Publius 
Nigidius. 

28. There are, then, many kinds of political activity 
by which old men may readily benefit the com- 
monwealth by giving of their best, namely reason, 
judgement, frankness, and “ sapience profound,” as 
poets say *; for not only do our hands or our feet 
or the strength of our body constitute a possession 
and a part of the State, but first of all our soul and 
the beauties of the soul—justice, moderation, and 
wisdom. And since these acquire their proper 
quality late and slowly, it is absurd that house, 
farm, and other property or possessions should de- 
rive all the benefit from aged men but that they 
should be no longer of use to their country in general 
and their fellow-citizens by reason of their age, for 
age does not so much diminish our power to perform 


® Plutarch seems to have no particular poet in mind, but 
merely indicates that he is using poetic diction. 
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? Plutarch seems to be in error; at any rate the extant 
Hermae which represent elderly men do not differ in the 
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inferior services as it increases our power for leading 
and governing. And that is the reason why they 
make the older Hermae without hands or feet, but 
with their private parts stiff,t indicating figurativ ely 
that there is no need Piiatsoever of old men who 
are active by their body’s use, if they keep their 
mind, as it should be, active and fertile. 


particular mentioned from those which represent younger 
men. 
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PRECEPTS OF STATECRAFT 


(PRAECEPTA GERENDAE 
REIPUBLICAE) 


INTRODUCTION 


Tus essay is addressed to Menemachus, a young 
man who has asked Plutarch for advice concerning 
public life. Nothing further is known of the young 
man, except that Pardalas of Sardis is mentioned as 
his fellow-citizen (813 F; 825p); but some of those 
to whom Plutarch’s various essays are addressed 
are known to be real persons, and it is, therefore, 
probable that Menemachus also actually existed. 
Plutarch held at different times various public offices, 
and moreover he was highly regarded by his fellow- 
citizens and many others as a guide, philosopher, 
and friend; it is, therefore, not unnatural that a 
young man who was thinking of entering upon a 
political career should appeal to him for advice and 
counsel, though it is also possible that Plutarch wrote 
the essay without being asked to do so and addressed 
it to Menemachus merely as a matter of form. 
There is nothing profoundly philosophical and very 
little purely theoretical to be found here. Greece, 
like most of the known world, was a part of the 
Roman Empire, and the exercise of statecraft on 
a large scale was virtually limited to Romans. The 
ancient Greek city-states retained, however, their 
local self-government, subject to the supervision of 
the proconsul; they could enter into agreements 
with each other, and could send envoys to Rome if 
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occasion arose. A man could, therefore, find useful 
and honourable occupation in public life, as Plutarch 
himself did. Although he frequently uses the great 
men of the great days of Greece as examples, Plutarch 
gives the sort of advice which would be useful to 
one engaged in such political activity as was open to 
a Greek in his time. Some of his advice is applicable 
only to his own times and its conditions, but the 
politician or statesman of any age may recognize 
many of his precepts as common sense, the applica- 
tion of which is limited to no time or place. The 
essay is, then, of interest, not only because it throws 
a sidelight upon the conditions in Greece in Plutarch’s 
time, but also on account of its own inherent value. 

The reference to troubles which took place “ re- 
cently under Domitian ”’ (815 p, Chapter 19) may 
indicate that the essay was written not long after 
a.D. 96, the date of Domitian’s death. 
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1. Ir, Menemachus, it is suitable to apply to any- 
thing at all the saying 
No one of all the Achaeans finds fault with the words thou 
hast uttered, 
Nor will oppose them in speech; and yet thou hast reached 
no conclusion,? 
it may be applied to those philosophers who urge 
people to take lessons from them, but give no real 
instruction or advice ; for they are like those who 
trim the lamps, but fail to pour in oil. Therefore, 
seeing that the desire has been aroused in you a 


Speaker of speeches to be, and also a doer of actions ? 


in your native State, as befits your noble birth, since 
you have not time to gain an understanding of a 
philosopher’s life in the open among affairs of State 
and public conflicts or to be a spectator of examples 
worked out m deed, not merely in word, and since 
you ask for some precepts of statecraft, I think it is 
not at all fitting that I should refuse, and I pray that 
the result may be worthy of your zeal and of my good- 
will; and, as you requested, I have made use of a 
rather large variety of examples. 

2. First, then, at the base of political activity there 


* Homer, Il. ix. 553 ¢f. Moralia, 795 x. 
> Homer, Il, ix. 443; ¢f. Moralia, 795 E. 
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must be, as a firm and strong foundation, a choice of 
policy arising from judgement and reason, not from 
mere impulse due to empty opinion or contentious- 
ness or lack of other activities. For just as those who 
have no useful occupation at home spend most of 
their time in the market-place, even if there is nothing 
they need there, just so some men, because they have 
no business of their own that is worth serious atten- 
tion, throw themselves into public affairs, treating 
political activity as a pastime, and many who have 
become engaged in public affairs by chance and have 
had enough of them are no longer able to retire from 
them without difficulty ; they are in the same pre- 
dicament as persons who have gone aboard a vessel 
to be rocked a bit and then have been driven out into 
the open sea; they turn their gaze outside, seasick 
and much disturbed, but obliged to stay where they 
are and endure their present plight. 

Over the bright calm sea 

The fair-faced loves went past them to the mad 

Outrage of the ship’s oars that plough the deep.¢ 
These men cast the greatest discredit upon public 
life by regretting their course and being unhappy 
when, after hoping for glory, they have fallen into 
disgrace or, after expecting to be feared by others on 
account of their power, they are drawn into affairs 
which involve dangers and popular disorders. But the 
man who has entered upon public life from conviction 
and reasoning, as the activity most befitting him and 
most honourable, is not frightened by any of these 
things, nor is his conviction changed. For neither is 
it right to enter upon public life as a gainful trade, as 


* Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. iii, p. 396, ascribed to 
Simonides. 
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Stratocles and Dromocleides and their set used to 
invite each other to come to the golden harvest (for 
so they called the orators’ platform in jest); nor 
ought we to enter upon it as if we were suddenly 
seized by an onset of strong emotion, as Gaius 
Gracchus did, who, when his brother’s misfortunes 
were still fresh, withdrew so far as possible from public 
affairs and then, inflamed by anger because certain 
persons insulted and reviled him, rushed into public 
life. And although he was quickly satiated with 
public affairs and fame, yet when he tried to stop and 
wished for a change and a quiet life, he found that 

_ his power was too great to be laid down but before 

| he could lay it down he perished. And those who 
make themselves up for political competition or 
the race for glory, as actors do for the stage, must 
necessarily regret their action, since they must either 
serve those whom they think they should rule or 
offend those whom they wish to please. On the con- 
trary, I believe that those who, like men who fall into 
a well, stumble into public life by mere chance and 
unexpectedly must be cast into confusion and regret 
their course, whereas those who enter into it quietly, 
as the result of preparation and reflection, will be 
moderate in their conduct of affairs and will not be 
discomposed by anything, inasmuch as they have 
honour itself and nothing else as the purpose of their 
actions. 

8. So, after thus determining their choice in their 
own minds and making it invariable and unchange- 
able, statesmen must apply themselves to the under- 
standing of the character of the citizens, which shows 
itself as in the highest degree a compound of all their 
individual characters andis powerful. For any attempt 
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1 zpobvpdrepos] mpobvpéraros Reiske. 





@ The story of the adjournment of the assembly is told by 
Plutarch in the Life of Nicias, chap. vii. p. 527, 
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on the part of the statesman to produce by himself 
at the very outset a change of character and nature 
in the people will not easily succeed, nor is it safe, 
but it is a matter that requires a long space of time 
and great power. But just as wine is at first controlled 
by the character of the drinker but gradually, as it 
warms his whole body and becomes mingled there- 
with, itself forms the drinker’s character and changes 
him, just so the statesman, until he has by his repu- 
tation and by public confidence in him built up his 
leadership, must accommodate himself to the people’s 
character as he finds it and make that the object of 
his efforts, knowing by what things the people is 
naturally pleased and led. For example, the Athenian 
populace is easily moved to anger, easily turned to 
pity, more willing to suspect quickly than to be in- 
formed at leisure 3 as they are readier to help humble 
persons of no reputation, so they welcome and especi- 
ally esteem facetious and amusing speeches; while they 
take most delight in those who praise them, they are 
least inclined to be angry with those who make fun of 
them; they are terrible even to their chief magistrates, 
then kindly even to their enemies. Quite different is 
the character of the Carthaginian people ; it is bitter, 
sullen, subservient to their magistrates, harsh to 
their subjects, most abject when afraid, most savage 
when enraged, stubborn in adhering to its decisions, 
disagreeable and hard in its attitude towards playful- 
ness and urbanity. Never would these people, if a 
Cleon had asked them to postpone the meeting of the 
assembly on the ground that he had made sacrifice 
and had guests to entertain,? have adjourned the 
meeting amid laughter and the clapping of hands ; 
nor would they, when a quail escaped from Alcibiades’ 
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1 dGréSwxav dv Reiske: dzédwxav. 





* See Life of Alcibiades, chap. x. p. 195. 
» Cf. Life of Demetrius, chap. xi. 
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cloak while he was speaking, have joined eagerly 
in hunting it down and then have given it back to 
him; no, they would have put them both to death 
for their insolence and their flippancy, seeing that 
they banished Hanno on the charge of aspiring to be 
tyrant, because he used a lion on his campaigns to 
carry his luggage! And I do not believe that the 
Thebans either, if they had obtained control of their 
enemies’ letters, would have refrained from reading 
them, as the Athenians, when they captured Philip’s 
mail-carriers with a letter addressed to Olympias, 
refrained from breaking the seal and making 
known an affectionate private message of an absent 
husband to his wife. Nor, on the other hand, 
do I believe that the Athenians would have borne 
with good temper the contemptuous pride of Epamei- 
nondas, when he refused to reply to the accusation 
against him but rose from his seat and went out from 
the theatre through the assembly to the gymnasium. 
And I think, too, that the Spartans would have been 
far from enduring the insolence and buffoonery of 
Stratocles, who persuaded the Athenians to make 
sacrifices on the ground that they had won a 
victory, and then, after a true report of their 
defeat had been received, when they were angry 
with him, asked the people what wrong he had 
done them seeing that, thanks to him, they had 
been happy for three days.? Now court flatterers, 
like bird-catchers, by imitating the voices of kings 
and assimilating themselves to them, insinuate them- 
selves deeply into their good graces and decoy them 
by deceit ; but for the statesman it is fitting, not to 
imitate the character of his people, but to understand 
it and to employ for each type those means by 
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1 npomimres Coraes: mpoontnret. 
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which it can be brought under his control. For 
ignorance of their characters leads to no less serious 
mistakes and failures in free States than in the 
friendships of kings. 

4. So, then, the statesman who already has attained 
to power and has won the people’s confidence should 
try to train the character of the citizens, leading 
them gently towards that which is better and treat- 
ing them with mildness; for it is a difficult task to 
change the multitude. But do you yourself, since you 
are henceforth to live as on an open stage, educate 
your character and put it in order; and if it is not 
easy wholly to banish evil from the soul, at any rate 
remove and repress those faults which are most 
flourishing and conspicuous. For you know the 
story that Themistocles, when he was thinking of 
entering upon public life, withdrew from drinking- 
parties and carousals ; he was wakeful at night, was 
sober and deeply thoughtful, explaining to his friends 
that Miltiades’ trophy * would not let him sleep. 
And Pericles also changed his personal habits of 
life, so that he walked slowly, spoke gently, always 
showed a composed countenance, kept his hand 
under his cloak, and trod only one path—that which 
led to the assembly and the senate. For a populace 
is not a simple and easy thing for any chance person 
to subject to that control which is salutary ; but one 
must be satisfied if the multitude accept authority 
without shying, like a suspicious and capricious beast, 
at face or voice. Since, then, the statesman must 
not treat even these matters carelessly, ought he to 
neglect the things which affect his life and character, 


* Miltiades was the victorious general at Marathon, 
490 B.c. 
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* Cf. Moralia, 972 Fr. 
> Cf. Moralia, 89 £, with note a in Babbitt’s translation 
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that they may be clear of blame and ill report of 
every kind? For not only are men in public life 
held responsible for their public words and actions, 
but people busy themselves with all their concerns : 
dinner, love affair, marriage, amusement, and every 
serious interest. What need is there, for instance, 
to speak of Alcibiades, who, though he was most 
active of all the citizens in public affairs and was 
undefeated as general, was ruined by his audacious 
and dissolute habits in private life, and, because 
of his extravagance and lack of restraint, deprived 
the State of the benefit of his other good qualities ? 
Why, the Athenians blamed Cimon for wine-drinking, 
and the Romans, having nothing else to say, blamed 
Scipio ¢ for sleeping ; and the enemies of Pompey the 
Great, observing that he scratched his head with 
one finger, reviled him for it. For, just as a mole 
or a wart on the face is more unpleasant than brand- 
marks, mutilations, or scars on other parts of the 
body, so small faults appear great when observed in 
the lives of leaders and statesmen on account of the 
opinion which the majority has of governing and 
public office, regarding it as a great thing which 
ought to be clean of all eccentricities and errors. 
With good reason, therefore, did Livius Drusus the 
tribune gain inreputation because, when many parts of 
his house were exposed to the view of his neighbours 
and an artisan promised to turn them the other way 
and change their position for only five talents, 
Drusus replied, “Take ten and make the whole 
house open to view, that all the citizens may see 
how I live.” For he was a man of temperate and 


(L.C.L.), where the habit is spoken of as a mark of effemi- 
nacy and licentiousness. 
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® Kock, Com, Att. Frag. i. p. 652, no. 185; on Agyrrhius 
cf. Aristophanes, Plutus, 176. 
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well-ordered life. And perhaps he had no need of 
that exposure to the public view; for the people 
see through the characters, counsels, acts, and lives 
of public men, even those that seem to be very 
thickly cloaked; they love and admire one man and 
dislike and despise another quite as much for his 
private as for his public practices. 

“But,” you say, “do not States put in office 
men who live licentiously and wantonly?” They 
do, and pregnant women often long for stones, and 
seasick persons for salt pickles and the like, which 
then a little later they spew out and detest. So the 
people of democracies, because of the luxury of their 
own lives or through sheer perversity, or for lack of 
better leaders, make use of those who happen to 
turn up, though they loathe and despise them, then 
take pleasure in hearing such things said about them 
as the comic poet Plato puts into the mouth of the 
People itself : 


Take, take my hand as quickly as you can; 
I’m going to choose Agyrrhius general *; 


and again, when he makes the People ask for a basin 
and a feather in order to vomit and then say, 
Beside my platform Mantias takes his stand,° 
and 
It feeds foul Cephalus, most hateful pest.® 


And the Roman people, when Carbo promised 
something and confirmed his promise with an oath 
and a curse, unanimously took a counter-oath that 
it did not trust him. And at Lacedaemon, when a 


> From the same play as the preceding. 
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1 Anpoabévous] Tinoabévous Madvig. 
perepaoarres Diibner: peraxepdoartes. 
3 voptcavras Madvig: vouioarres elvar. 


4 Fzep Capps (cf. Plato’s 4): dzep. 





* Kock, Com. Att. Frag. iii. p. 135, no. 472. 
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dissolute man named Demosthenes made a desirable 
motion, the people rejected it, but the ephors chose 
by lot one of the elders and told him to make that 
same motion, in order that it might be made accept- 
able to the people, thus pouring, as it were, from a 
dirty vessel into a clean one. So great is the im- 
portance, in a free State, of confidence or lack of 
confidence in a man’s character. 

5. However, we should not on this account neglect 
the charm and power of eloquence and ascribe every- 
thing to virtue, but, considering oratory to be, not 
the creator of persuasion but certainly its co- 
worker, we should correct Menander’s line, 


The speaker's nature, not his speech, persuades,* 


for both his nature and his speech do so; unless, 
indeed, one is to affirm that just as the helmsman, not 
the tiller, steers the ship, and the rider, not the rein, 
turns the horse, so political virtue, employing, not 
speech, but the speaker’s character as tiller or rein, 
sways a State, laying hold of it and directing it, as 
it were, from the stern, which is, in fact, as Plato 
says,’ the easiest way of turning an animal about. 
For those great and, as Homer calls them, “ Zeus- 
descended” kings pad themselves out with purple 
robes and sceptres and guards and divine oracles, 
and although they enslaved the multitude by their 
grandeur, as if they were superior beings, they 


> Critias, 109 c ‘only it was not our bodies that they 
[the gods] constrained by bodily force, like shepherds guid- 
ing ther flocks by stroke of staff, but they directed from the 
stern, where the living creature is easiest to turn about 
(9 uddtora edotpodoy CHov), laying hold on the soul by per- 
suasion, as by a rudder, according to their own disposition ” 
(trans. R. G. Bury in L.C.L.). 
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wished nevertheless to be “‘ speakers of words” and 
they did not neglect the charm of speech, 


Nor the assemblies in which men make themselves greatly 
distinguished,? 

and they worshipped not only Zeus of the Council, 

Ares Enyalius, and Athena of War, but they invoked 

also Calliopé, 


who accompanies reverend monarchs,’ 


softening by persuasion and overcoming by charms 
the fierce and violent spirit of the people. How, 
then, is it possible that a private person of ordinary 
costume and mien who wishes to lead a State may 
gain power and rule the multitude unless he pos- 
sesses persuasion and attractive speech? Now the 
pilots of ships employ others to give orders to the 
rowers, but the statesman needs to have in himself 
the mind that steers and also in himself the speech 
that gives orders, that he may not require some 
other man’s voice and be obliged to say, as Iphicrates 
did when defeated through the eloquence of Aristo- 
phon’s orators, ‘“ My opponents’ actor is better, 
but superior my play,” and may not often need those 
lines of Euripides, 


Oh that the seed of wretched men were mute,¢ 
and 


Ah, would that deeds of men possessed a voice, 
That clever speakers might become as naught ¢; 


* Homer, 71, ix, 441. 

> Hesiod, Theog. SO. 

© Nauck, Trag. Grace. Frag. p, 678, no. 987. 

4 Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 494, no. 439, from the 
first Tippolytus. 
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Diy added by Bernardakis. 
2 ros added by Bernardakis. 





@ Aleamenes and Nesiotes were sculptors of the fifth 
century 3.c. Ictinus was architect of the Parthenon. 
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for these sayings ought perhaps to be granted as 
a refuge to Aleamenes, Nesiotes, Ictinus,? and all 
artisans and craftsmen if they take an oath that 
they are no speakers ; as once at Athens, when two 
architects were being questioned with a view to a 
public work, one of them, a wheedling and elegant 
speaker, moved the people by declaiming a prepared 
speech about the construction of it, but the other, 
who was a better architect but lacked the power of 
speech, came forward and said: “‘ Men of Athens, 
what he has said, I will do.’’ For, as Sophocles 
says,? only those are servants of the goddess of 
artistry who “on the anvil with a heavy hammer ”’ 
and with blows work the yielding and inanimate 
material of their art. But the spokesman for 
Athena of the City and Themis of Counsel, 


She who dismisses assemblies of men and who also 
convenes them,° 


employing speech as his only instrument, moulding 
and adapting some things and softening and smooth- 
ing off those which are hindrances to his work, such 
as would be knots in wood or flaws in iron,? is an 
ornament to the city. For this reason the govern- 
ment in Pericles’ time was “in name,’ as Thucy- 
dides says,¢ “‘ a democracy, but in fact the rule of 
the foremost man,” because of his power of speech. 
For Cimon also was a good man, as were Ephialtes 
and Thucydides, but when the last named was asked 
by Archidamus King of the Spartans whether he 


* Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 309, no. 760, perhaps from 
the satyr drama Pandora. 

© Homer, Od. ii. 69. 

@ Cf. Plato, Sophist, 267 §. 

* Thucydides, ii. 65. 8. 
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or Pericles was the better wrestler, he replied, 
‘“ Nobody can tell; for whenever I throw him in 
wrestling, he says he was not thrown and wins by 
persuading the onlookers.” And this brought not 
only reputation to Pericles but safety to the State ; 
for while it was swayed by him it preserved its 
existing prosperity and refrained trom foreign en- 
tanglements. But Nicias, whose policy was the 
same, but who lacked such power of persuasion and 
tried to rein in the people with speech as easy as a 
snaffle, could not restrain or master it, but against 
his will went off to Sicily on its back and together 
with it came a cropper. The wolf, they say, cannot 
be held by the ears ; but one must lead a people or 
a State chiefly by the ears, not, as some do who have 
no practice in speaking and seek uncultured and in- 
artistic holds upon the people, pulling them by the 
belly by means of bariquets or gifts of money or 
arranging ballet-dances or gladiatorial shows, by 
which they lead the common people or rather curry 
favour with them. For leadership of a people is 
leadership of those who are persuaded by speech ; 
but enticing the mob by such means as have just 
been mentioned is exactly like catching and herding 
irrational beasts. 

6. The speech of the statesman, however, must not 
be juvenile and theatrical, as if he were making a 
speech for show and weaving a garland of delicate 
and flowery words ; on the other hand it must not, 
as Pytheas said of the speech of Demosthenes, 
smell of the lamp and elaborate literary labour, 
with sharp arguments and with periods precisely 
measured by rule and compass. No, just as musicians 
_ demand that the touch upon the strings exhibit feel- 
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@ These seem to be somewhat technical words employed 
by the rhetoricians. 

> Of. Aristotle, Rhetoric, iii. 1017, p. 1411 a; said by the 
Athenian orator Leptines, in opposing the destruction of 
Sparta, one of the “* eyes of Greece.” : 

& Cf. Life of Phocion, chap. i. 
2 Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. ii. p. 396. 
© Of. OT fe of Pericles, chap. viii. The reference is. 
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ing, not mere technique, so the speech of the states- 
man, counsellor, and ruler must not exhibit shrewd- 
ness or subtlety, and it must not be to his credit to 
speak fluently or artistically or distributively,* but 
his speech must be full of unaffected character, 
true high-mindedness, a father’s frankness, fore- 
sight, and thoughtful concern for others. His 
speech must also have, in a good cause, a charm 
that pleases and a winning persuasiveness; in addi- 
tion to nobility of purpose it must possess grace 
arising, from stately diction and appropriate and 
persuasive thoughts. And political oratory, much 
more than that used in a court of law, admits 
maxims, historical and mythical tales, and metaphors, 
by means of which those who employ them sparingly 
and at the proper moment move their audiences 
exceedingly ; as did he who said “ Do not make 
Hellas one-eyed,” ® and Demades when he said he 
was “governing the wreck of the State,”¢ and 
Archilochus saying 
Nor let the stone of Tantalus 
Hang o’er the head of this our isle,# 
and Pericles when he bade the Athenians to remove 
“the eyesore of the Peiraeus,’* and Phocion when 
he said with reference to the victory of Leosthenes 
that the furlong race of the war was good, but he 
was fearful about the long-distance race‘ And, in 
general, loftiness and grandeur of style are more 
fitting for political speech; examples are the 
Philippics and among the speeches in Thucydides 
that of the ephor Sthenelaidas, that of King Archi- 
to Aegina, whose thriving commerce threatened the pros- 
perity of the Peiraeus, 
! Cf. Life of Phocion, chap. xxiii. 
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* Thucydides, i. 86; ii. 72; ii. 60. 

> Nauek, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 441, 1 22; from the 
Autolycus of Euripides. 

© These two retorts are recorded by Plutarch, Life of 
Demosthenes, chap. xi. p. 851. The second obviously refers 
to misconduct on the part of Demades. ‘‘ The sow (teaches 
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damus at Plataea. and that of Pericles after the 
pestilence.* But as for the rhetorical efforts and 
grand periods of Ephorus, Theopompus, and Anaxi- 
menes, which they deliver after they have armed 
and drawn up the armies, it can be said of them, - 


None talks so foolishly when near the steel.” 


7. It is true, however, that derision and ridicule 
are sometimes proper parts of the statesman’s 
speech if employed, not as insults or buffoonery, 
but for needful reproof and disparagement. That 
sort of thing is most laudable in rejoinders and 
replies; for when employed of set purpose and 
without provocation, it makes the speaker appear 
to be a clown and carries with it a suspicion of malice, 
such as was attached to the ridicule in the speeches 
of Cicero, Cato the Elder, and Aristotle’s pupil 
Euxithetis, all of whom frequently employed ridicule 
without previous provocation. But for one who 
employs it in self-defence the occasion makes it 
pardonable and at the same time pleasing, as when 
Demosthenes, in reply to a man who was suspected 
of being a thief and who mocked him for writing at 
night, said, ‘* I am aware that I offend you by keep- 
ing a light burning,” and to Demades who shouted, 
““Demosthenes would correct me—‘ the sow cor- 
recting Athena,’ he replied, “ Yes, your Athena 
was caught in adultery last year!’’* Witty too was 
Xenaenetus’s rejoinder to the citizens who reviled 
him for running away when he was general, “ Yes, 
or contends with) Athena” was a proverbial expression; cf. 
Theocritus, [dyl, v. 23. As sus (docet) Minervam the pro- 
verb was current in Latin; cf. Festus, p. 310 Miiller, p. 408 


Lindsay ; Cicero, dd Familiares, ix. 18.3; Academica, i. 4. 
18; De Oratore, ii. 57. 233. 
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® CY. Life of Alcibiades, chap. x. 
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to keep. you company, my dears.” But in jesting 
one must guard against going too far and against 
offending one’s hearers by jesting at the wrong 
moment or making the speaker appear ignoble and 
mean-spirited, as Democrates did; for he went up 
into the assembly and said that he, like the State, 
had little strength but much bluster, and at the time 
of the disaster at Chaeroneia he came forward among 
the people and said, “I wish the State had not met 
with so great a misfortune as to make you listen even 
to me as adviser,” for this remark showed him to be 
mean-spirited, the other to be crazy, and neither is 
becoming to a statesman. But in Phocion concise- 
ness of speech was admired. At any rate Polyeuctus 
declared that Demosthenes was the greatest orator, 
but Phocion the cleverest in speaking, because his 
speech contained the most meaning in the fewest 
words. And Demosthenes, though he despised 
the other orators, used to say when Phocion rose to 
speak, “‘ The cleaver of my speeches is getting up.” 

8. Most of all, then, try to employ in addressing 
the people well-considered, not empty, speech, and 
to use precaution, knowing that even the great 
Pericles used to pray before making a public speech 
that no single utterance foreign to the matter in 
hand might occur to him. But nevertheless the 
orator must always keep his speech nimble and in 
good practice for making apt rejoinders ; for occasions 
arise quickly and often bring with them in public 
affairs sudden developments. That is why Demo- 
sthenes was inferior to many, as they say, because 
he drew back and hesitated when the occasion called 
for the opposite course. And Theophrastus tells us 
that Alcibiades,? because he planned, not only to say 
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1 trephaddAy Bernardakis: bmepBaddor. 


* The name Leo, “lion,” made the little man seem 
ridiculous. 
> Aristophanes, Knights, 187. The reference is to Cleon. 
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the right thing, but to say it in the right way, often 
while actually speaking would search for words 
and arrange them into sentences, thereby causing 
hesitation and failure. But the man who is so 
moved by the events which take place and the 
opportunities which offer themselves that he springs 
to his feet is the one who most thrills the crowd, 
attracts it, and carries it with him. So it was, for 
example, with Leo * of Byzantium ; he once came to 
address the Athenians when they were in political 
discord, and when they laughed at him because he 
was a little man, he said, “‘ What if you should see 
my wife, who hardly comes up to my knee eee 
Then | when they laughed louder, ‘‘ And yet,” he 
said, “little as we are, when we quarrel with each 
other, the city of Byzantium is not big enough to 
hold us.” So also when Pytheas the orator was 
speaking in opposition to the granting of honours to 
Alexander and someone said to him, “ Do you, at 
your age, dare to speak on such important matters?” 
he replied: “ And yet Alexander is younger than I, 
and you are voting to make him a god.” 

9. And the statesman must bring to the struggle 
of statecraft—a struggle which is not unimportant, 
but calls for all one’s fighting power—speech which 
is severely trained in firmness of voice and strength 
of lungs, that he may not be frequently so weary 
and burnt out as to be defeated by some 


Rapacious bawler with a torrent’s voice.” 


Cato, when he had no hope of winning his cause by 
persuasion because the popular assembly or the 
senate was gained over beforehand by favours and 
interests, used to get up and speak the whole day, 
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* Ql. vi. 4.. The translation is adapted from that of Sir 
John Sandys (L.C.L.). ; 
*, Paton’s translation (in L.C.L.) of the phrase in Anth. 
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thus destroying his opponents’ opportunity. On the 
subject, then, of the preparation of one’s speech and 
the way to use it these remarks are enough for one 
who has the ability to go on and discover the con- 
clusions to be drawn from them. 

10. There are two entrances to public life and two 
paths leading to it: one the quick and brilliant 
road to reputation, by no means without risk, the 
other more prosaic and slower, but safer. For some 
men launch out at once into political life with some 
conspicuous, great, and daring action, like men who 
launch a vessel from a promontory that juts out into 
the sea; they think Pindar is right in saying 

To a work’s beginning we needs must set 

A front that shines afar,* 
for the masses are more ready to accept the beginner 
because they are so palled and surfeited with those 
to whom they are accustomed, just as spectators 
at a show are glad to accept a new performer ; 
and authority and power that has a brilliant and 
rapid growth takes envy’s breath away. For, as 
Ariston says, fire does not cause smoke, nor reputation 
envy, if it blazes up quickly at the start, but those 
who grow great gradually and slowly are attacked 
one from one side, another from another; hence 
many men before coming to full bloom as public 
speakers have withered away. But if, as is said of 
Ladas, 


The noise o’ the barrier’s fall was in his ears * 


Pal. xi. 86 on Pericles, quoted from the earlier epigram on 
Ladas, a famous runner of Sparta. The sudden cutting or 
loosening of the taut rope stretched across the starting-line 
was accompanied by an audible sound. See E. N. Gardiner, 
Jour. Hell, Studies xxiii. p. 262. 
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1 xdatrepavotro Coraes, followed by Bernardakis: xai 
orepavobro. 


2 As Bernardakis says, either ai should (so Reiske) be 
omitted or (preferably) another ef should be inserted before 


mpecBetar. 
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even when he has been crowned for hfs brilliant 
success on an embassy, for a notable triumph, or for 
achievement as a general, in such instances neither 
those who envy a man nor those who despise him 
have so much power as before. In this way Aratus 
arrived at fame, beginning his public life with the 
destruction of the tyrant Nicocles ; so Alcibiades, by 
making the Mantinean alliance against the Lacedae- 
monians. Pompey demanded a triumph although 
he had not yet been admitted to the senate, and 
when Sulla voted against it, he said, “ More worship 
the rising than the setting sun’’; and Sulla, when 
he heard this, withdrew his opposition. And take 
the case of Cornelius Scipio ; it was not because of 
any chance beginning that the Roman people sud- 
denly and contrary to law appointed him consul 
when he was a candidate for the aedileship, but 
rather because they admired his victorious single 
combat in Iberia when he was a mere youth, and his 
deeds a little later at Carthage as military tribune, 
about which Cato the Elder exclaimed 


He and he only has sense, the rest are mere flickering 
shadows.* 

Nowadays, then, when the affairs of the cities no 
longer include leadership in wars, nor the over- 
throwing of tyrannies, nor acts of alliances, what 
opening for a conspicuous and brilliant public career 
could a young man find? There remain the public 
lawsuits and embassies to the Emperor, which de- 
mand a man of ardent temperament and one who 
possesses both courage and intellect. But there are 
many excellent lines of endeavour that are neglected 


? Homer, Od. xi. 495 (slightly changed). 
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1 AAcpéwr Bernardakis: dAcpaiwr, 
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‘in our cities which a man may take up, and also 
many practices resulting from evil custom, that have 
insinuated themselves to the shame or injury of the 
city, which a man may remove, and thus turn them 
to account for himself. Indeed in past times a just 
verdict gained in a great suit, or good faith in acting 
as advocate for a weak client against a powerful 
opponent, or boldness of speech in behalf of the right 
against a wicked ruler, has opened to some men a 
glorious entrance into public life. And not a few 
also have grown great through the enemies they have 
made by attacking men whose position made them 
enviable or caused them to be feared; for when 
such a man is overthrown his power passes at once, 
and with better reputation, to the man who over- 
came him. For attacking, through motives of envy, 
a good man who, on account of his virtue, is leader 
of the state, as Pericles was attacked by Simmias, 
Themistocles by Alemeon, Pompey by Clodius, and 
Epameinondas by Menecleides the orator, is neither 
conducive to a good reputation nor advantageous in 
any other way ; for when the people have committed 
a wrong against a good man and then (which happens 
quickly) repent of their anger, they think the easiest 
way to excuse themselves for this offence is the most 
just, namely, to destroy the man who was the 
author of it and persuaded them to commit it. On 
the other hand, to revolt against a bad man who by 
shameless audacity and cunning has made the city 
subject to himself, such as Cleon and Cleophon were 
at Athens, and to pull him down and humble him 
provides a glorious entrance upon the stage of public 
life. And I am not ignorant of the fact that some 
men by curtailing the power of an oppressive and 
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1 yéos éve Benseler: re véos. 
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oligarchical senate, as Ephialtes did at Athens and 
Phormio at Elis, have gained at the same time both 
power and glory ; but to one who is just entering 
upon public life there is a great risk in this. Therefore 
Solon made a better beginning, when the State was 
divided into three factions called the Diacrians (“ hill- 
folk’’), the Pedieans (‘‘ plainsfolk’’), and the Paralians 
(“ coastfolk”’) ; for he entangled himself with none of 
them, but acted for all in common and said and did 
everything to bring about concord among them, so 
that he was chosen lawgiver to reconcile their differ- 
ences and in this way established his rule. So many, 
then, and of such kinds are the more conspicuous 
ways of entering upon a public career. 

11. Butthesafeand leisurely way has beenchosenby 
many famous men—Aristeides, Phocion, Pammenes 
the Theban, Lucullus at Rome, Cato, the Lacedae- 
monian Agesilaiis. For just as ivy rises by twining 
itself about a strong tree, so each of these men, 
by attaching himself while still young to an older man 
and while still obscure to a man of reputation, being 
gradually raised up under the shelter of his power 
and growing great with him, fixed himself firmly and 
rooted himself in the affairs of State. For Aristeides 
was made great by Cleisthenes, Phocion by Chabrias, 
Lucullus by Sulla, Cato by Maximus, Epameinondas 
aided Pammenes, and Lysander Agesilaiis. But 
Agesilaiis through untimely ambition and jealousy of 
Lysander’s reputation insulted and quickly cast aside 
the guide of his actions ; but the others in noble and 
statesmanlike fashion cherished their teachers until 


* Cf. Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, chap. v. 
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* Cf. Life of Pompey, chap. xliv., where another story con- 
cerning the friendship of Pompey for Afranius is told. 
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the end and joined in honouring them, enhancing 
in turn with their own radiance, and illuminating, 
like the heavenly bodies that face the sun, that which 
caused themselves to shine. Certainly Scipio’s de- 
tractors said that he was the actor, but his friend 
Laelius the real author of his deeds; Laelius, however, 
was not puffed up by any of thosesayings butcontinued 
always eagerly to exalt Scipio’s virtue and renown. 
And Pompey’s friend Afranius, even though he was 
of humble station, nevertheless expected to be 
elected consul, but when Pompey favoured other 
candidates, he relinquished his ambition, saying that 
gaining the consulship would be to him not so much 
glorious as painful and troublesome, if it were against 
Pompey’s will and without his co-operation ; and so 
after waiting only one year he both gained the office 
and retained the friendship. Those who are thus 
led to renown by the hand of others gain favour 
with many, and at the same time, if anything un- 
pleasant happens, are less disliked ; and that is why 
Philip advised Alexander to gain friends as long as 
he could while another man was king by having 
pleasant intercourse with others and maintaining 
friendly relations with them. 

12, But anyone who is entering upon a public 
career should choose as his leader a man who is not 
merely of established reputation and powerful, but 
one who is all this on account of real worth. For 
just as not every tree will accept and support the 
grape-vine which entwines itself about it, but some 
trees stifle and ruin its growth, so in States, the men 
who are not lovers of what is noble, but merely 
lovers of honours and of office, do not afford young 
men opportunities for public activities, but through 
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® Equivalent here to adjutant. 
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envy repress them and, to speak figuratively, wither 
them up by depriving them of glory, their natural 
nourishment. So Marius, after having achieved 
many successes in Libya and again in Gaul with the 
help of Sulla, ceased to employ him and cast him off, 
being angered by his growth in power, but using the 
incident of the seal as a pretext. For Sulla, when 
Marius was general and he was quaestor ¢ in Libya, 
was sent by Marius to Bocchus and took Jugurtha 
prisoner; and being a young man who had just 
had his first taste of glory, he did not bear his good 
fortune with moderation, but had a seal engraved 
with a representation of his deed—Jugurtha sur- 
rendering to him—and wore it.2 Marius threw this 
up against him and cast him off. And Sulla, trans- 
ferring his allegiance to Catulus and Metellus, 
worthy men and opposed to Marius, quickly drove 
Marius out and broke his power in the civil war 
after he had almost overthrown Rome. Sulla, 
however, exalted Pompey from the time of his 
youth, rising up and uncovering his head when 
he came near; and also by giving the other young 
men opportunities for acts of leadership and even 
by urging some on against their will, he filled his 
armies with ambition and eagerness ; and he gained 
power over them all by wishing to be, not the only 
great man, but first and greatest among many 
great ones. Such, then, are the men to whom young 
statesmen should attach themselves and cling closely, 
not snatching glory away from them, like Aesop’s 
wren who was carried up on the eagle’s shoulders, 
then suddenly flew out and got ahead of him, but 
> Cf. Life of Marius, chap. x., and Life of Sulla, chap. 
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® xdvapuobapveiv Coraes: al dvapiobapveir, of. Kock, Com 
Att. Frag. iii. p. 400. 
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receiving it from them in goodwill and friendship, 
knowing that no one can ever command well who 
has not first learned rightly to obey, as Plato says.* 

13. Next after this comes the decision to be made 
concerning friends, and here we approve neither the 
idea of Themistocles nor that of Cleon. For Cleon, 
when he first decided to take up political life, brought 
his friends together and renounced his friendship 
with them as something which often weakens and 
perverts the right and just choice of policy in political 
life. But he would have done better if he had cast 
out from his soul avarice and love of strife and had 
cleansed himself of envy and malice ; for the State 
needs, not men who have no friends or comrades, 
but good and self-controlled men. As it was, he 
drove away his friends, 


But a hundred heads of cursed flatterers circling fawned * 


about him, as the comic poets say ; and being rough 
and harsh to the better classes he in turn subjected 
himself to the multitude in order to win its favour, 


Its old age tending, dosing it with pay,¢ 


and making the basest and most unsound element 
of the people his associates against the best. But 
Themistocles on the other hand, when someone said 
that he would govern well if he showed himself 
equally impartial to all, replied: “ May I never 


* Laws, 762 §. 

> Aristophanes, Peace, 756. The poet refers to Cleon. 

* Quoted by Plutarch, Life of Nicias, chap. ii. p. 524. A 
parody by an unknown comic poet (unless it be by Aristo- 
phanes) of a line from the Peleus of Sophocles, Nauck, Trag. 
Graec, Frag. 447, p. 239. See Kock, Com. Att. Frag. iii. 
p. 400. : 
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1 zap euod Anton Melissa: aap’ eyuol. 
2 GA dous Wyttenbach: dAdov dAdov. 
8 xdpnrovras Wyttenbach: xdpmrorros. 
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take my seat on such a throne that my friends shall 
not. have more from me than those who are not my 
friends!” He also was wrong; for he put the govern- 
ment under pledge to his friendship, subordinating 
the affairs of the community and the public to private 
favours and interests. And yet when Simonides 
asked for something that was not just, he said to 
him: “ Neither is he a good poet who sings con- 
trary to metre, nor is he an equitable ruler who 
grants favours contrary to law.” For truly it is an 
outrageous and abominable thing if a pilot selects 
sailors and a ship-captain selects a pilot 
Well BnoMne how at the stern to hold steady the tiller and 
- also 
How to stretch taut the yard ropes when rises the onrushing 
tempest,” 
and an architect chooses subordinates and handi- 
craftsmen who will not spoil his work but will co- 
operate to perfect it, whereas the statesman, who fs, 
as Pindar says,’ the best of craftsmen and the maker 
of lawfulness and justice, does not immediately 
choose friends whose convictions are like his own, 
who will aid him and share his enthusiasm for what 
is noble, but rather those who are always wrongfully 
and by violent means trying to divert him to various 
other uses. Such a statesman will be found to be 
no better than a builder or a carpenter who through 
ignorance and error makes use of such squares and 
rulers and levels as are sure to make his work crooked. 
For friends are the living and thinking tools of the 
statesman, and he ought not to slip with them when 
they go wrong, but he must be on the watch that 
* Cf. Callimachus, Frag. 383, p. 787, ed. Schneider. 
> Pindar, Frag. 57, p. 403 Schroeder. 
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2 The cancellation of debts was one of the chief features 
of Solon’s reorganization of the government of Athens in 
the sixth century B.c. The popular term means “shaking 
off burdens.”’ This incident is discussed by Aristotle, Con- 
stitution of Athens, chap. vi, where Solon’s innocence of 
wrongdoing is maintained. 
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they do not err even through ignorance. In fact, 
it was this that disgraced Solon and brought him 
into disrepute among the citizens; for when he 
made up his mind to lighten debts and to introduce 
the Seisachtheia* (that was the nickname for the 
cancellation of debts), he told his friends about 
it, and they did a very wrong thing ; they secretly 
borrowed a great deal of money before the law was 
published, and a little later, after its publication, 
they were found to have bought splendid houses 
and much land with the money they had borrowed, 
and Solon, who was wronged, was accused of sharing 
in their wrongdoing. Agesilaiis, too, showed him- 
self very weak and poor-spirited in dealing with his 
friends’ solicitations and, like Pegasus in Euripides’ 
drama, 


Crouched down and yielded more if more he wished,° 


and by too great eagerness in aiding them when in 
misfortunes he made himself seem like them in wrong- 
doing ; for example, when Phoebidas was on trial 
for seizing the Cadmeia without orders, he got him off 
by saying that such things were bound to happen of 
their own accord; and when Sphodrias was being 
tried for an illegal and frightful act (for he had in- 
vaded Attica when the Athenians were friends and 
allies), he brought about his acquittal, being softened 
by the amorous pleadings of his son. And a note of 
his to a certain ruler is quoted as follows : ‘‘ If Nicias 
is innocent, let him go; if he is guilty, let him go for 
my sake; anyway, let him go.’’* But Phocion did 


> Euripides, Bellerophon, Frag. 309, p. 451 Nauck. 
Quoted in part, Bforalia 529 ¥. 
* Cf. Moralia, 209 F. 
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that 7 px) cvvemopxeiv is an interpolation. 
3 dvégepe Reiske: dvedépero. 
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not even appear in support of his son-in-law Charicles 
when he was accused in connexion with the Harpalus 
affair ; he merely said: ‘I made you my son-in-law 
for nothing but what is right ” and went away. And 
Timoleon of Corinth,* when he was unable either by 
instruction or by entreaty to make his brother give up 
his tyranny, joined with those who destroyed him. For 
a statesman ought, by stopping short of being a party 
to perjury, not to be a “‘ friend as far as the altar,’’® 
as Pericles once said, but onlyso far as conforms to any 
law, equity, or advantage the neglect of which leads 
to great public injury, as did the failure to punish 
Sphodrias and Phoebidas, for they did a great deal to 
make Sparta enter into the Leuctrian war. For the 
principles that govern a statesman’s conduct do not 
force him to act with severity against the moderate 
errors of his friends; on the contrary, they make it 
possible for him, after he has once made the chief 
public interests safe, out of his abundant resources to 
assist his friends, take his stand beside them, and help 
them out of their troubles. And there are also favours 
which arouse no ill-will, such as aiding a friend to 
gain an office, putting into his hands some honourable 
administrative function or some friendly foreign 
mission, for example one which includes honours to a 
ruler or negotiations with a State concerning friend- 
ship and concord ; and if some public activity be 
laborious, but conspicuous and important, the states- 
man can first appoint himself to the post and then 
choose his friend as assistant, just as Diomedes 


did : 


2 Cf. Life of Timoleon, chaps. iv., v., pp. 237, 238. 
> A proverbial expression (Latin usque ad aras) equivalent 
to our ‘‘ to the bitter end”; cf. Moralia, 531 p. 
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So if you tell me myself to choose another as comrade, 
How in that case could I e’er be forgetful of godlike 
Odysseus ? ¢ 
And Odysseus again fittingly returns the compliment: 
Now these horses, old sir, these new ones, of which thou 
inquirest, 
Thracian they are, but their master was slain by the brave 
Diomedes, 
Slain and beside him his comrades, twelve comrades and 
all of the noblest.” 
For such concession to one’s friends adorns those 
who give praise no less than those who receive it ; 
but self-conceit, says Plato,¢ dwells with loneliness. 
Then, besides, a man ought to ascribe to his friends a 
share in his own good and kindly acts of favour ; he 
should tell those who have been benefited to praise and 
show them affection as the originators and advisers of 
the favours. But base and absurd requests he should 
reject, not harshly but gently, informing the askers 
by way of consolation that the requests are not in 
accord with their own excellence and reputation. 
Epameinondas exemplifies this most admirably : after 
refusing to let the pedlar out of prison at Pelopidas’s 
request and then letting him out a little later when 
his mistress asked it, he said, “‘ Favours of that sort, 
Pelopidas, are fit for courtesans to receive, but not 
for generals.” But Cato acted harshly and arbitrarily 
when he was quaestor, and Catulus the censor, one of 
his most intimate friends, asked for the acquittal of a 
man who was being tried, by saying: “‘ It is a dis- 
grace that you, whose duty it is to train us young 
men to honourable conduct, have to be thrown out 
by our servants.” For he might, while refusing the 
* Homer, Jl. x. 242. > Homer, Jl, x. 558. 
© Plato, Letters, iv. 321 3. 
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* The friend to whom this essay is addressed. 
> Xenophon, Ages. 4. 
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favour in fact, have avoided harshness and bitter- 
ness of speech, by producing the impression that 
the offensive quality of his action was not due to 
his own will, but was forced upon him by law and 
justice. There are also in public life ways which 
are not dishonourable of helping friends who need 
money to acquire it; as, for example, when after 
the battle Themistocles saw a corpse wearing a 
golden bracelet and necklace, he himself passed 
it by, but turned to his friend and said, “ Take 
these things, for you are not, as I am, Themistocles.”’ 
For the administration of affairs frequently gives the 
man in public life this sort of chance to help his 
friends ; for not every man is a Menemachus.? Hand 
over to one friend a case at law which will bring in 
a good fee as advocate in a just cause, to another 
introduce a rich man who needs legal oversight and 
protection, and help another to get some profitable 
contract or lease. Epameinondas even told a friend 
to go to a certain rich man and ask for a talent, 
saying that it was he who bade him give it; and when 
the man who had been asked for it came and asked 
him the reason, he replied : ‘‘ Because this man is a 
good man and poor, but you are rich since you have 
appropriated much of the State’s wealth.” And 
Xenophon? says that Agesilaiis delighted in enriching 
his friends, he being himself above money. 

14. But since, to quote Simonides,° “‘ all larks must 
grow a crest,” and every public career bears its crop 
of enmities and disagreements, the public man must 
give especial consideration to these matters. So 
most people commend Themistocles and Aristeides 
who, whenever they went on an embassy or in com- 


© Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. iii. p. 418, no. 68. 
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1 nev added by Benseler, but placed by him after dvépl. 
2 xai added by Coraes. 


@ Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 918, no. 411, Probably 
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mand of an army, laid down their private enmity at 
the frontier, then took it up again later. And some 
people also are immensely pleased by the conduct of 
Cretinas of Magnesia. He was a political opponent 
of Hermeias, a man who was not powerful but was 
of ambitious spirit and brilliant mind, and when the 
Mithridatic war broke out, seeing that the State was 
in danger, he told Hermeias to take over the com- 
mand and manage affairs, while he himself withdrew ; 
or, if Hermeias wished him to be general, then 
Hermeias should remove himself, that they might 
not by ambitious strife with one another destroy the 
State. The challenge pleased Hermeias, and saying 
that Cretinas was more versed in war than himself, 
he went away with his wife and children. And as he 
was departing Cretinas escorted him, first giving him 
out of his own means such things as were more useful 
to exiles than to people besieged in a city, after which 
by his excellent military leadership he saved the State 
unexpectedly when it was on the brink of destruction. 
For if it is a noble thing and the mark of an exalted 
spirit to exclaim 
I love my children, but I love my country more,? 

would it not have been easier for each of them to say, 
““T hate so-and-so and wish to do him harm, but 
I love my country more”? For to be unwilling to 
make peace with a personal enemy for the sake of 
those things for which we ought even to give up a 
friend is shockingly uncivilized and as low as the 
beasts. Certainly Phocion and Cato and their like 
acted much better, for they would allow no personal 
enmity to have any bearing whatsoever upon political 
from the Erechtheus of Euripides and spoken by Praxithea, 
wife of Erechtheus. 
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1 xadois épyors Reiske: xadois. 





* Homer, JI. xvii. 171. 
> Homer, /1, vii. 358. 
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differences, but were stern and inexorable only in 
public contests against sacrificing what was for the 
common good ; yet in private matters they treated 
kindly and without anger their political opponents. 
For the statesman should not regard any fellow- 
citizen as an enemy, unless some man, such as 
Aristion, Nabis, or Catiline, should appear who is 
a pest and a running sore to the State. Those who 
are in other ways out of harmony he should, like a 
skilful musician, bring into unison by gently tighten- 
ing or relaxing the strings of his control, not attack- 
ing angrily and insultingly those who err, but making 
an appeal designed rather to make a moral impres- 
sion, as Homer does : 
Truly, my friend, I did think you surpassed other men in 
your wisdom ° ; 
and 
Knowledge thou hast to devise other speech that is better 
than this was.? 
But if they say or do anything good, he should not 
be vexed by their honours, nor should he be sparing 
of complimentary words for their good actions ; for 
if we act in this way our blame, where it is needed, 
will be thought justified, and we shall make them 
dislike evil by exalting virtue and showing through 
comparison that good actions are more worthy and 
fitting than the other kind. And I think also that the 
statesman should give testimony in just causes even 
for his opponents, should aid them in court against 
the malicious prosecutors, and should discredit 
calumnies about them if such accusations are alien 
to the principles they profess ; just as the infamous 
Nero, a little before he put Thrasea to death, whom he 
hated and feared intensely, nevertheless when some- 
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1 xai added by H.N.F. 
® ofov added by Bernardakis, 
3 Dirdvixos Reiske: ¢ddverxos. 
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one accused him of a bad and unjust decision in court, 
said: “ I wish Thrasea were as good a friend to me 
as he is a most excellent eee 

And it is not a bad method for confounding persons 
of a different kind, men who are naturally vicious and 
prone to evil conduct, to mention to them some 
enemy of theirs who is of finer character and to say : 
“He would not have said that or done that.””’ And 
some men, too, when they do wrong, should be re- 
minded of their excellent fathers, as Homer says: 


Truly not much like his sire is the son who was gotten by 
Tydeus ¢ ; 

And Appius, when competing with Scipio Africanus ® 
in the elections, said: ‘‘OQ Paulus, how you would 
groan in the lower world if you saw that when your 
son was standing for the censorship Philonicus the 
publican acted as his bodyguard!’’ Such sayings 
serve at once to rebuke wrongdoers and to add 
lustre to those who administer the rebuke. And 
the Nestor of Sophocles, too, made a statesmanlike 
reply when reviled by Ajax : 


I blame thee not; for good thy acts, though ill thy speech.¢ 


And Cato, although he had opposed Pompey in the 
violent measures which he and Caesar applied to the 
State, when war broke out between them advised 
handing over the leadership to Pompey, saying : 
“The men who can bring about great evils can also 
end them.” For blame which is mingled with praise 
and contains nothing insulting but merely frankness 


* Homer, JI. v. 800, referring to Diomedes. 

> Scipio Africanus the younger (185-129 3.c.) was the son 
of Lucius Aemilius Paulus. 

¢ Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 312, no. 771. 
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1 er. 8é Wyttenbach: é7: (67. Coraes). 
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of speech, and arouses not anger but a pricking of 
the conscience and repentance, appears both kindly 
and healing ; but abusive speech is not at all fitting 
for statesmen. Observe the things that were said 
by Demosthenes against Aeschines and by Aeschines 
against him and again those which Hypereides 
wrote against Demades, and ask yourself if a Solon 
or a Pericles or Lycurgus the Lacedaemonian or 
Pittacus the Lesbian would have said them. And 
yet even Demosthenes employs abuse only in his 
speeches before a court of law; the Philippics are 
free from all jeering and scurrility. For such things 
bring disgrace upon the speakers rather than upon 
those spoken of, and moreover they bring confusion 
into the conduct of affairs and they disturb councils 
and assemblies. Therefore Phocion did well when 
he stopped speaking and yielded the floor to a man 
who was reviling him, and then, when the fellow had 
at last become silent, came forward again saying : 
“Well, then, about the cavalry and the heavy 
infantry you have heard already ; it remains for me 
to discuss the light infantry and the targeteers.” 
But since many men find it hard to endure that sort 
of thing quietly, and abusive speakers are often, 
and not without general benefit, made to shut their 
mouths by the retorts they evoke, let the reply 
be brief in wording, showing no temper and no 
extreme rancour, but urbanity mingled with playful- 
ness and grace which somehow or other has a sting 
init. Retorts which turn his own words back upon 
the speaker are especially good in this way. For 
just as things which are thrown and return to the 
thrower seem to do this because they are driven 
back by some force and firmness of that against 
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1 ré\uapyos Winckelmann and van Herwerden: reAdapxos. 





@ No such official as telearchos is mentioned elsewhere, 
and the word itself describes no function. On the other 
hand, telmarchos or telmatarchos, conjectured independently 
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which they are thrown, so that which is spoken scems 
through the force and intellect of him who has been 
abused to turn back upon those who uttered the 
abuse. For example, the retort of Epameinondas 
to Callistratus, who reproached the Thebans and the 
Argives because Oedipus killed his father and Orestes 
killed his mother: ‘‘ When we had driven out the 
doers of those deeds, you took them in,” and that of 
Antalcidas the Spartan to the Athenian who said 
“We have often chased you away from the Cephissus,” 
“Yes, but we have never had to chase you from the 
Eurotas.” And Phocion also made a witty retort, 
when, after Demades had screamed ‘‘ The Athenians 
will put you to death,” he replied, ‘‘ Yes, if they are 
crazy ; but you are the one whom they will execute, 
if they are sane.’ And Crassus the orator, when 
Domitius said to him, ‘‘ It was you, was it not, who 
wept when a lamprey died that you kept in a tank?” 
retorted with the question, “‘It was you, was it not, 
who buried three wives without shedding a tear?” 
Apt replies of this sort, however, are of some use 
also in life in general. 

15. There are men who enter upon every kind of 
public service, as Cato did, claiming that the good 
citizen ought, so far as in him lies, to omit no trouble 
or diligence; and they commend Epameinondas 
because, when through envy and as an insult he 
had been appointed telmarch * by the Thebans, he did 
not neglect his duties, but saying that not only does 
the office distinguish the man, but also the man the 
by Winckelmann and van Herwerden, although not found 
elsewhere, gives a meaning which accords with Plutarch’s 
description, ‘‘ official of stagnant pools,” or a special kind of 
collector of refuse and other nuisances from the streets, very 
like the koprologoi of Athens. 
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1 teAsapyiav Winckelmann and van Herwerden: redcapxiav. 
2 oixovouely Xylander: ofxodouav. 
3 dveis] ageis Moralia, 464 a. 


* Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 675, no. 974. From an 
unknown play, quoted also Moralia, 464 a. 
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office, he advanced the telmarchy to a position of 
great consideration and dignity, though previously 
it had been nothing but a sort of supervision of the 
alleys for the removal of dung and the draining off of 
water in the streets. And no doubt I myself seem 
ridiculous to visitors in our town when I am seen 
in public, as I often am, engaged in such matters. 
But I am helped by the remark of Antisthenes which 
has been handed down to memory ; for when some- 
one expressed surprise that he himself carried a dried 
fish through the market-place, he said, “Yes, but 
it’s for myself’; but I, on the other hand, say to 
those who criticize me for standing and watching tiles 
being measured or concrete or stones being delivered, 
that I attend to these things, not for myself, but for 
my native place. Yes, for there are many other 
things in regard to which a man would be petty and 
sordid who managed them for himself and attended 
to them for his own sake, but if he does it for the 
public and for the State’s sake, he is not ignoble, on 
the contrary his attention to duty and his zeal are 
allthe greater when applied to little things. But 
there are others who think the conduct of Pericles 
was more dignified and splendid, one of whom is 
Critolaiis the Peripatetic, who claims that just as 
the Salaminia and the Paralus, ships at Athens, were 
not sent out to sea for every service, but only for 
necessary and important missions, so the statesman 
should employ himself for the most momentous and 
important matters, as does the King of the Universe, 


For God great things doth take in hand, 
But small things passing by he leaves to chance,* 


according to Euripides. 
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1 S0Aiyw Bernardakis: SoA. 
2 so.0Grov 76 Duebner: rotodrov. 
3 érwnd Dindorf: ésdmara or éronré. 
© adyr’ dxetrar Abresch and Bernardakis: mdvra xetrat. 
* Refers to the four great festivals: the Olympic, the 
Pythian, the Isthmian, and the Nemean games. 
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Neither do we commend the ambition and con- 
tentiousness of Theagenes who, after being victorious, 
not only in the circuit of festivals,? but in many other 
contests besides, not only in the pancratium, but 
also in boxing and long-distance running,® at last, 
when at certain commemorative funeral ceremonies 
he was partaking of the feast to honour the deceased 
as a hero, and all present had, as was the custom, 
their several portions already set before them, sprang 
up and performed a whole pancratium, as if it were 
wrong for anyone else to be a victor when he was 
present; for he had collected by such means twelve 
hundred head-bands, most of which might be re- 
garded as rubbish. Now there is no difference 
between him and those who strip for every political 
activity ; they soon cause themselves to be criticized 
by the multitude ; they become unpopular and arouse 
envy when they are successful, but joy when they 
meet with failure ; and that which was admired in 
them when they began to hold office results at last 
in mockery and ridicule. Such are the lines : 

Metiochus, you see, is general, Metiochus inspects the roads, 

ee inspects the bread, and Metiochus inspects the 

our, 

acs takes care of all things, Metiochus will come to 

grief.° 
He was one of Pericles’ followers and seems to have 
used the power gained through him in such a way 
as to arouse odium and disgust. For the statesman 
ought, as they say, to find the people fond of him 
when he comes to them and to leave a longing for 


> The length was twenty stadia, slightly more than two 
and a quarter miles. 

¢ From a poet of the Old Comedy, Kock, Com. Att. Frag. 
iii. p. 629, no. 1325, 
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1 adrod Bernardakis: adrod. 





9 Meaning the largest anchor, held in reserve and used 
only in a crisis; cf. below, 815 p and Lucian, Juppiter 
Tragoedus, chap. li. and scholium. 
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him when he is not there ; which Scipio Africanus 
accomplished by spending much of his time in the 
country, thereby at one and the same time removing 
the weight of envy and giving a breathing-space to 
those who thought they were oppressed by his glory. 
But Timesias of Clazomenae was in other respects 
a good man in his service to the State, but by doing 
everything himself he had aroused rancour and 
hatred; but of this he was unaware until the follow- 
ing incident took place :—Some boys were knocking 
a knuckle-bone out of a hole when he was passing by ; 
and some of them said it was still in the hole, but 
the boy who had struck at it said : “ I'd like to knock 
the brains out of Timesias as truly as this has been 
knocked out of the hole.’’ Timesias, hearing this 
and understanding that dislike of him had permeated 
all the people, returned home and told his wife what 
had happened; and directing her to pack up and follow 
him, he went immediately away from his house and 
out from the city. And it appears that Themistocles, 
when he met with some such treatment from the 
Athenians, said, “Why, my dear people, are you 
tired of receiving repeated benefits ?’ 

Now of such sayings some are well said, others are 
not. For so far as goodwill and solicitude for the 
common weal are concerned, a statesman should not 
hold aloof from any part of public affairs, but should 
pay attention to them all and inform himself about 
all details ; nor should he, as the ship’s gear called 
sacred? is stowed apart, hold himself aloof, waiting 
for the extreme necessities and fortunes of the State; 
but just as pilots do some things with their own hands 
but perform other duties by means of different 
instruments operated by different agents, thus giving 
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/ A n 4 > La 
TéexTwy yap @y Empacoes od EvdAoupyiKa 
° Passed in 432 n.c. excluding Megara from commerce 


with Athens and her allies. 
> Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 678, no. 988. 
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a turn or a twist to the instruments while they sit 
apart, and they make use of sailors, look-out men, 
and boatswains, some of whom they often call to 
the stern and entrust with the tiller, just so it 
is fitting that the statesman should yield office to 
others and should invite them to the orators’ plat- 
form in a gracious and kindly manner, and he should 
not try to administer all the affairs of the State by 
his own speeches, decrees, and actions, but should 
have good, trustworthy men and employ each of 
them for each particular service according to his fit- 
ness. So Pericles made use of Menippus for the 
position of general, humbled the Council of the 
Areopagus by means of Ephialtes, passed the decree 
against the Megarians * by means of Charinus, and 
sent Lampon out as founder of Thurii. For, when 
power seems to be distributed among many, not 
only does the weight of hatreds and enmities become 
less troublesome, but there is also greater efficiency 
in the conduct of affairs. For just as the division of 
the hand into fingers does not make it weak, but 
renders it a more skillful instrument for use, so the 
statesman who gives to others a share in the govern- 
ment makes action more effective by co-operation. 
But he who through insatiable greed of fame or power 
puts the whole burden of the State upon himself and 
sets himself even to tasks for which he is not fitted 
by nature or by training (as Cleon set himself to 
leading armies, Philopoemen to commanding ships, 
and Hannibal to haranguing the people)—such a 
man has no excuse when he makes mistakes, but 
will have to hear Euripides quoted to boot, 


A joiner thou, yet didst a task essay 
That was no carpentry.® 
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* Negotiations with other Greek states. 
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So, being no persuasive speaker, you went on an 
embassy, or being easy-going you undertook adminis- 
tration, being ignorant of accounting you were trea- 
surer, or whien old and feeble you took command of an 
army. But Pericles divided the power with Cimon so 
that he should himself be ruler in the city and Cimon 
should man the ships and wage war against the bar- 
barians ; for one of them was more gifted for civic 
government, the other for war. And Eubulus the 
Anaphlystian also is commended because, although 
few men enjoyed so much confidence and power as 
he, yet he administered none of the Hellenic affairs 4 
and did not take the post of general, but applied 
himself to the finances, increased the revenues, and 
did the State much good thereby. But Iphicrates 
was jeered at when he did exercises in speaking at 
his home in the presence of many hearers; for even 
if he had been a good speaker, and not, as he was, a 
poor one, he ought to have been contented with glory 
in arms and to have left the school to the sophists. 
16. But since there is in every democracy a spirit 
of malice and fault-finding directed against men in 
public life, and they suspect that many desirable 
measures, if there is no party opposition and no ex- 
pression of dissent, are done by conspiracy, and this 
subjects a man’s associations and friends to calumny, 
statesmen ought not to let any real enmity or 
disagreement against themselves subsist, as Onoma- 
demus the popular leader of the Chians did when, 
after his victory in the factional strife, he refused 
to have all his opponents banished from the city, 
“that we may not,” he said “ begin to quarrel with 
our friends when we have altogether got rid of our 
enemies.” Now that was silly ; but when the popu- 
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° The Greeks did not know that the most important bee 
in the hive was female—the queen bee. 
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lace are suspicious about some important and salutary 
measure, the statesmen when they come to the 
assembly ought not all to express the same opinion, 
as if by previous agreement, but two or three of the 
friends should dissent and quietly speak on the other 
side, then change their position as if they had been 
convinced ; for in this way they draw the people 
along with them, since they appear to be influenced 
only by the public advantage. In small matters, 
however, which do not amount to much, it is not a 
bad thing to let one’s friends really disagree, each 
following his own reasoning, that in matters of the 
highest importance their agreement upon the best 
policy may not seem to be prearranged. 

17. Now the statesman is always by nature ruler 
of the State, like the leader ¢ bee in the hive, and bear- 
ing this in mind he ought to keep public matters in 
his own hands ; but offices which are called “ authori- 
ties’’ and are elective he ought not to seek too 
eagerly or often, for love of office is neither dignified 
nor popular ; nor should he refuse them, if the people 
offer them and call him to them in accordance with 
the law, but even if they be too small for a man 
of his reputation, he should accept them and exer- 
cise them with zeal; for it is right that men who 
are adorned with the highest offices should in turn 
adorn the lesser, and that statesmen should show 
moderation, giving up and yielding some part of the 
weightier offices, such as the generalship at Athens, 
the prytany at Rhodes, and the Boeotarchy here, 
and should add to the minor offices dignity and 
grandeur, that we may not be despised in connexion 
with the latter, nor envied on account of the former. 
And when entering upon any office whatsoever, you 
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2 Sophocles, Trachiniae, 1058. 
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must not only call to mind those considerations of 
which Pericles reminded himself when he assumed 
the cloak of a general: “Take care, Pericles ; 
you are ruling free men, you are ruling Greeks, 
Athenian citizens,” but you must also say to yourself : 
“You who rule are a subject, ruling a State con- 
trolled by proconsuls, the agents of Caesar ; * these 
are not the spearmen of the plain,’ nor is this 
ancient Sardis, nor the famed Lydian power. ‘‘ You 
should arrange your cloak more carefully and from 
the office of the generals keep your eyes upon the 
orators’ platform, and not have great pride or con- 
fidence in your crown, since you see the boots of 
Roman soldiers just above your head. No, you 
should imitate the actors, who, while putting into 
the performance their own passion, character, and 
reputation, yet listen to the prompter and do not 
go beyond the degree of liberty in rhythms and 
metres permitted by those in authority over them.® 
For to fail in one’s part in public life brings not 
mere hissing or catcalls or stamping of feet, but 
many have experienced 


The dread chastiser, axe that cleaves the neck,¢ 


as did your countryman Pardalas and his followers 
when they forgot their proper limitations. And 
many another, banished to an island, has become, as 
Solon says,? 


Pholegandrian or Sicinete, 
No more Athenian, having changed his home. 


° In Greece of Plutarch’s time ‘‘those in authority ”’ in 
political matters were the Romans. 

¢ Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 918, no. 412; from an 
unknown play. # Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. ii. p. 34. 
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* The Thirty Tyrants at Athens were overthrown in 403 
B.c.; Phrynichus presented the tragedy shortly after Miletus 
was captured by the Persians in 494 3.c.; Cassander 
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Furthermore when we see little children trying 
playfully to bind their fathers’ shoes on their feet 
or fit their crowns upon their heads, we only laugh, 
but the officials in the cities, when they foolishly urge 
the people to imitate the deeds, ideals, and actions 
of their ancestors, however unsuitable they may be 
to the present times and conditions, stir up the 
common folk and, though what they do is laugh- 
able, what is done to them is no laughing matter, 
unless they are merely treated with utter contempt. 
Indeed there are many acts of the Greeks of former 
times by recounting which the statesman can mould 
and correct the characters of our contemporaries, 
for example, at Athens by calling to mind, not 
deeds in war, but such things as the decree of amnesty 
after the downfall of the Thirty Tyrants, the fining 
of Phrynichus for presenting in a tragedy the capture 
of Miletus, their decking their heads with garlands 
when Cassander refounded Thebes ; how, when they 
heard of the clubbing at Argos, in which the Argives 
killed fifteen hundred of their own citizens, they 
decreed that an expiatory sacrifice be carried about 
in the assembly ; and how, when they were search- 
ing the houses at the time of Harpalus’s frauds,? they 
passed by only one, that of a newly married man. 
By emulating acts like these it is even now possible 
to resemble our ancestors, but Marathon, the 
Eurymedon, Plataea, and all the other examples 
which make the common folk vainly to swell with 
refounded Thebes in 316-315 8.c., ten years after its destruc- 
tion by Alexander; the clubbing of aristocrats at Argos by 
the mob took place in 370 s.c.; Harpalus, Alexander’s 
treasurer, brought to Athens in 329 8.c. funds stolen from 


Alexander and was supposed to have bribed many prominent 
Athenians, one of whom was Demosthenes. 
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a i ‘ a) > , € lod 
tots pidos: Kai Kaprov ek diAtas Hyepovkys Aap- 
Bdvovras,*® olov &aBe LWodAvBios nai Wavairios rH 
D Xkumiwvos edvoia mpds adbrods*® peydAa tas ma- 
(8 > 4 > > tf f 4 
tpidas wdeAoavres, eis eddayoviay Synpociay 
ee r ” ? a e x 
e€evéycacba Kaddv. “Apedv te Katoap, dre riv 
*"AreEdviperav efde, Sid yerpos éywv Kal pdvep 
Tpocopmirav Tav avvyOwy avverojAacev, elra Tots 
*AreEavipetion ta eoyata mpocdox@at Kal Seo- 
pevors ey SiadAdrrecOar Sid te 7d peyebos Tis 
, \ ‘ ‘ ? * > é ce A 
moAews Kal dia Tov olxieTrny “AAdEavSpov, “ Kai 
ig yy a ~ , , 4 ” 
tpitov,’ bn, ‘7d dilw pou todtw yapildperos. 
dpa y adbiov tH xdpite tavrn mapaBadety Tas 
modutaddyrous émitpomas Kal Sioixroes TeV 
enapyiav, as Subdxovres of moAdol ynpdoKxovar 
1 SAA é Ou; A ” A r4 Ad 
mpos dAdAotpiats Odpais, Ta olKoL mpodAurdvTes: 7 


1 sév dvw Suvarwrdtwy] Bernardakis remarks that we 
should read either rév dvw (preferably) or r&v duvarwrdrer 
and that in the Palatine codex dvw is written above the line 
by the first hand, 

2 AopPavorras Xylander: AapPdvovres. 

8 adrods] adrots Bernardakis. 

4 eddayoviay Syuociay Bernardakis (Sypootay evdatpoviar 
Wyttenbach): evdaoviay. 
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pride and kick up their heels, should be left to the 
schools of the sophists. 

18. And not only should the statesman show him- 
self and his native State blameless towards our 
rulers,* but he should also have always a friend 
among the men of high station who have the greatest 
power as a firm bulwark, so to speak, of his admini- 
stration; for the Romans themselves are most eager 
to promote the political interests of their friends ; 
and it is a fine thing also, when we gain advantage 
from the friendship of great men, to turn it to the 
welfare of our community, as Polybius and Panaetius, 
through Scipio’s goodwill towards them, conferred 
great benefits upon their native States? And Caesar,° 
when he took Alexandria, drove into the city holding 
Areius by the hand and conversing with him only of 
all his friends, then said to the Alexandrians, who 
were expecting the most extreme measures and were 
begging for mercy, that he pardoned them on account 
of the greatness of their city and for the sake of its 
founder Alexander, “ and thirdly,” said he, “as a 
favour to my friend here.” Is there any comparison 
between such a favour and the procuratorships and 
governorships of provinces from which many talents 
may be gained and in pursuit of which most public 
men grow old haunting the doors of other men’s 
houses ¢ and leaving their own affairs uncared for? 


* i.e. the Romans, 

» Arcadia and Rhodes respectively. Polybius was a 
statesman and historian, Panaetius a Stoic philosopher. 

© Augustus Caesar is meant. For a further account of 
his treatment of Areius see Life of Antony, chap. Ixxx. 

4 This refers to the Roman custom of greeting at the 
front door. 
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E tov Etpiridny éravopbwréov ddovra Kat dA€yovra, 


815 


ws elep aypumvetv yp) Kat dotrav én’ addAcov' 
érépou Kai broBdArew eautov jyepovixH ouvnbeia, 
mratpisos mép. KaAdoTov emi rabta ywpelv, Ta 8 
Gada Tas ei tots igos Kal Sixators didias domd- 
Ceoba Kat duddrrev; 

19. Hovotvra pévrot Kal mapéyovra tots Kpa- 
totow edreOR thy matpida Set po) mpocexraret- 
vobv, pndé Tod oxéAous Sedeuevov mpoovmopadrew 
Kat TOV TpaynAov, wWomep Evtor, Kal puKpa Kat 
peilw deportes emi rods Hyepdvas e€ovedilovar 
thv Sovreiav, waddov 8 6Aws tiv modureiav av- 
atpovot, KaTtamAfya Kal mepided Kal mavTwy d- 
Kupov Trovotvres. wWoTrep yap ot ywpis iarpod pyre 
Secmvety pjre AovecOar cuvebiabévres 085° dcov 7H 
duos Sidwor ypa@vrat TH bytaiverv, ovrws ot marti 
Sdypart Kal ovvedpiy Kal ydpire Kal Sdiorijoet 
mpoadyovres hyepovixty Kplow dvayxalovow €éav- 
Tov paddov 7 BovdAovrar Seondtas <«lvar rods 
hyoupevous. atria 8€ rovrou pddora mAeovebia kal 
diroverxia THY Tpwitwr: 7 yap év ots BAawTovet 
Tovs eAdrrovas éxPidlovra, devyew thy moAw 7 
mept dv Stadépovrar wpos aAAvjAous odK aktodvTes 


1 atdecov Hartman: ataAcov. 





* Euripides in Phoenissae 524 f. represents Eteocles as 
saying— 
eimep yap ddiKeiv xpy, Tupavvidos sé pe 
xdAAorov ddixety. 


If wrong be ever right, for the throne’s sake 
Were wrong most right. (Way’s translation.) 


If Plutarch quotes this passage, correcting it to suit his pur- 
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Or should we correct Euripides* when he chants 
the sentiment that if a man must spend sleepless 
nights and haunt another man’s court and subject 
himself to an intimacy with a great man, it is best to 
do so for the sake of his native land, but otherwise 
it is best to welcome and hold fast friendships based 
on equality and justice ? 

19. However, the statesman, while making his 
native State readily obedient to its sovereigns, must 
not further humble it ; nor, when the leg has been 
fettered, go on and subject the neck to the yoke, as 
some do who, by referring everything, great or small, 
to the sovereigns, bring the reproach of slavery upon 
their country, or rather wholly destroy its constitu- 
tional government, making it dazed, timid, and power- 
less in everything. For just as those who have be- 
come accustomed neither to dine nor to bathe except 
by the physician’s orders do not even enjoy that 
_ degree of health which nature grants them, so those 
_ who invite the sovereign’s decision on every decree, 
meeting of a council, granting of a privilege,’ or 
administrative measure, force their sovereign to be 
their master more than he desires. And the cause of 
this is chiefly the greed and contentiousness of the 
foremost citizens ; for either, in cases in which they 
are injuring their inferiors, they force them into 
exile from the State, or, in matters concerning which 
they differ among themselves, since they are un- 
pose, he simply substitutes dypumvety for dd:xetv and zazpisos 
for trupawidos. And the sentiment about equality, as the 
basis of true friendship, seems to be an echo of 535 f. of the 
same play. This method of oeene with passages from the 
poets is not infrequently employed by Plutarch. 


> This doubtless refers to honorary citizenship, crowns, 
statues, and the like. 
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? ~ 
(815) €v tots moXlras eyew eAarrov éemdyovrat Tods 


é > , A %. % \ ~ 5 
Kpetttovas> ex TovTou S€ Kai BovdA} Kai SHpuos Kal 
SixacTHpia Kal apy? maoa thy eEovolay amdAduat. 

”~ x 4 A > cA ? ee AS 4 A 
det 5€ rods prev (udTas ladrn7, Tols Sé Suvatovs 
avOureiEer mpaivovra Katéxew ev 7H modtTeia Kal 
duadvew Ta Tpdypata, ToATLKIY TLVA TrOLOUpEVvoOV 
al’tay womep voonpdatwuv améppytov larpeiav, 

2 , col < =~ if > a 
adtév te paAdov arrdo8a BovAdpuevov ev ois 
moAiTas 4 viKdv Upper Kal KaTaAvce. THY olKoL 

rs lal 2 La € 4 / A 4 
dixaiwy, Tov 7 dAAwy éxdotou Sedpevov Kal didd- 
oKovTa THYv dtAovetkiay daov éort Kakdv: viv 
oe * *. \ 4 Mw A Ed 
omus pu TodiTas Kat dudrérats olkoe Kal yelroot 
kal ovvdpyovow avOuTe(fwor peta Tis Kal 
xdpitos, emi pytopwr Oupas Kal mpaypatiKay 

a 3 4 i) ~ a ‘ ? s 
xelpas éexdépovar adv modAAW PrAaBn Kai aloydyy 
Tas Stahopds. of pev yap larpot Ta&v voonudtuy 
doa ph Svvavrar TavTdmacw dverciv cEw Tpémovow 
els THY émipdverav TOU awpaTos: 6 O€é TOAtTEKSS, AV 
ph Sdvntae thy méAw dapdypova mavreAds d1a- 
puddtrew, ev avTH ye EeipdceTat TO Tapacadpevov 

Pol Ia ‘ 
avTas Kal oraoidlov droxpintwv tado8a Kal 
Sioixeiv, ws av aKwora tay exrds latpdv Kal 
dappdxwv Soro. 7 ev yap mpoaipecis éorw 
To0 moXutiKOD THs dopadcias exowévn Kal dev- 

a a ‘ e 
yovoa 70 TapaktiKey THS Kevis SdEns Kal pavKdr, 
ws elpnta. TH pévtoe Siabdoe. Ppdvnpa Kat 





* The citizens of most ancient states were divided into 
tribes or clans. 
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willing to occupy an inferior position among their 
fellow-citizens, they call in those who are mightier ; 
and as aresult senate, popular assembly, courts, and 
the entire local government lose their authority. But 
the statesman should soothe the ordinary citizens by 
granting them equality and the powerful by con- 
cessions in return, thus keeping them within the 
bounds of the local government and solving their 
difficulties as if they were diseases, making for 
them, as it were, a sort of secret political medi- 
cine; he will prefer to be himself defeated among 
his fellow-citizens rather than to be successful by 
outraging and destroying the principles of justice 
in his own city and he will beg everyone else to do 
likewise, and will teach them how great an evil is 
contentiousness. But as it is, not only do they not 
make honourable and gracious compromises with their 
fellow-citizens and tribesmen @ at home and with their 
neighbours and colleagues in office, but they carry 
their dissensions outside to the doors of professional 
orators and put them in the hands of lawyers, to their 
own great injury and disgrace. For when physicians 
cannot entirely eradicate diseases, they turn them 
outwards to the surface of the body ; but the states- 
man, if he cannot keep the State entirely free from 
troubles, will at any rate try to cure and control what- 
ever disturbs it and causes sedition, keeping it mean- 
while hidden within the State, so that it may have 
as little need as possible of physicians and medicine 
drawn from outside. For the policy of the states- 
man should be that which holds fast to security and 
avoids the tumultuous and mad impulse of empty 
opinion, as has been said. In his disposition, how- 
ever, high spirit and 
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(815) pévos trodvbapaés évéorw 
» pe > 2 1 6 \ 
dtpopov, oldv 1 avdpas éeadpyerar,’ of rept 

mat pys 
> * / 
avipdar dvapevdéecot 
A ed , \ ~ > f 
kal mpaypac. SuvokdAols Kal Kaipois dvrepeiSover 
kal duapdyovra. Sef yap od ovelv yeyudvas 
> ‘ 3 A 4 fé > ¥ ‘i 4 
atrov adda pr} mpodcimew emimecdvrwy, obdé 
D kuwety tiv wodAw émodadrds, afaddrdopevn 8€ Kat 
Kwovvevotan Bonfeiv, domep dyKxupay tepav dpd- 
pevov €€ adtob riv mappyoiay émt Tots peyicrors: 
* . 2 NTs G 
ola Ilepyapnvous émi Népwvos xarédaBe mpaypara, 
kat ‘Podious évayyos ext Aoperiavot, Kal Qeo- 
cadods mpérepov emi toi LeBaorod Ilerpatov 
Cévra Karaxavoarras. 
ev?” obk av Bpilovra iors 
ovde KaTanmTwacovTa TOV GAnGAs ToAiTLKdY odd 
aitimpevov éTépovs adtov bé€ taév dewadv éw 
/ > A % ¢ A: fs 4 
TiOduevov, aAAd Kal mpecBetovta Kat mAdovTa Kal 
A€yovta mpOtov od povoy 
a e t > 4 Ed * A A. 
HKopev of Kreivavtes, amdtpeme Aovydv, “AmoA- 
ov, 
> , n a i é A 4 al a 
GAA, KdV THs dpaptias pi) petdoxyy Tots ToAAois, 
E tous xuvduvous trép adta@v avadeyopevov. Kat yap 
A ~ Foal 4 
Kadév todto Kal mpos TH KAaA@ ToAAaKis évds 
avdpos daperh kal dpdvnpa Savpacbev nuatpwoe 


1 éadpyerat Homer: éxépyerat. 





* Homer, Jl. xvii. 156 ff. 
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courage must be, full of daring, 
Dauntless, and such as inspires all men who for weal of 
their country 
. ’Gainst men of hostile intent * 


and against difficult conditions and times stand 
firm in resistance and struggle to the end. For 
he must not create storms himself, and yet he 
must not desert the State when storms fall upon 
it; he must not stir up the State and make it reel 
perilously, but when it is reeling and in danger, he 
must come to its assistance and employ his frank- 
ness of speech as a sacred anchor® heaved over in 
the greatest perils. Such were the troubles which 
overtook the Pergamenes under Nero and the 
Rhodians recently under Domitian and the Thessa- 
lians earlier under Augustus, when they burned 
Petraeus alive. 


Then slumb’ring thou never wouldst see him,” 


nor cowering in fear, the man who is really a states- 
man, nor would you see him throwing blame upon 
others and putting himself out of danger, but you 
will see him serving on embassies, sailing the seas and 
saying first not only 

Here we have come, the slayers; avert thou the plague, O 

Apollo,? 

but, even though he had no part in the wrongdoing 
of the people, taking dangers upon himself in their 
behalf. For this is noble ; and besides being noble, 
one man’s excellence and wisdom by arousing ad- 
miration has often mitigated anger which has been 


> See note on 812 B above. 
© Homer, Jl. iv. 223. Spoken of Agamemnon. 
# Callimachus, p. 787 ed. Schneider. 
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mY mpos mévras opyny Kal Steaxedace TO poBepov 
kal muKpov Tis dareiAjs: ola kat mpds BotAw douce 
Kal Umépyw tovs Lmaptidtas mabeiv 6 Iépons, 
Kal mpos LOdvvwva Tlopmijos emabev, 6 ore, Mapep- 
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d€Onxe tov Toprpov, wore Kai thy wédAw ad- 
a~ 4 ~ Fa , a, 
etvat Kai TH LOdvvw ypycacba didavbpwzws. 
c be > JAA cA € , 4 > a ‘ > ¢€ tf 
6 S€ LwAAa E€vos sola pév dperi mpos ody dpotav 
816 5é xpyoduevos ebyevds ereAcdTyoev’ émel yap 
¢€ 
éAav Upaveoroy 6 LvAAas ewedAde tobds aAdous 
oe a , a > tf ~ 2 tf A 4 
amavras amoaparrew eva 8° exelvoy Adie dea THV 
feviav, eima@v as od BovAerat owrypias yapwv 
cidéva. TH hovel THs matpidos, aveuiev davrdv 
Kal auyKatexdérn Tois moAirats.  TovovTous peév 
s* ‘ 2 “4 aA ‘ A f 
oby Katpovs amevdyeafar Set Kat ta BedAtiova 
mpoodokar. 
afl} BS 8e a ‘ , ~ 3 * 
epov dé ypyya Kal péya maoav dpyny 
oteay Kat dpxovra Sef pedAcora TYysav, TYT S apyts 
dpofppoatyvyn Kal pidAia mpos ovvdpyovtas sold 
pGAdov 7) orédavor Kal yAapds Twepimdppupos. ot 
+ A , ‘ ~ if 
B 8 76 avorparevoacbar Kai cuvednBetoa didAtas 





* The story of these two is told in Moralia, 235 Fr, 236. 

> See Moralia, 203 p, where the name is Sthennius, and 
Life of Pompey, chap. x. 

¢ Athenian youths from eighteen to twenty years of age 
were called ephebi. For one year they were trained chietly 
in gymnastics and military drill, then for a year they served 
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aroused against the whole people and has dissipated 
the threatened terror and bitterness. Something 
of that sort seems to have happened to the Persian 
king in the case of Boulis and Sperchis ¢ the Spartans, 
and happened to Pompey in the case of Sthenno,? 
when, as he was going to punish the Mamertines 
for revolting, Sthenno told him that he would be 
doing wrong if he should destroy many innocent 
men for the fault of one; for, he said, it was he 
himself who had caused the city to revolt by per- 
suading his friends and compelling his enemies. 
This so affected Pompey that he let the city go 
unpunished and also treated Sthenno kindly. But 
Sulla’s guest-friend, practising virtue of the same 
sort but not having to do with the same sort of man, 
met with a noble end. For when Sulla, after the 
capture of Praenesté, was going to slaughter all the 
rest of the citizens but was letting that one man go 
on account of his guest-friendship, he declared that 
he would not be indebted for his life to the slayer 
of his fatherland, and then mingled with his fellow- 
citizens and was cut down with them. However, we 
must pray to be spared such crises and must hope 
for better things. 

20. And deeming every public office to be some- 
thing great and sacred, we must also pay the 
highest honour to one who holds an office ; but 
the honour of an office resides in concord and 
friendship with one’s colleagues much more than 
in crowns and a purple-bordered robe. But those 
who consider that serving together in a campaign or 
in the school for young citizens¢ is the beginning 


as guards on the frontier. Cf. Aristotle, Constitution of 
Athens, chap. xlii. 
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of friendship, but regard joint service in the general- 
ship or other office as the cause of enmity, have 
failed to avoid one of the three evils; for either 
they regard their colleagues as their equals and 
are themselves factious, or they envy them as their 
superiors, or despise them as their inferiors. But 
a man ought to conciliate his superior, add prestige 
to his inferior, honour his equal, and be affable and 
friendly to all, considering that they have been made 


Friends, not of festive board, 


nor of tankard, 
nor of fireside’s cheer,* 

but all alike by vote of the people, and that they 
bear goodwill toward one another as a heritage, so to 
speak, from their fatherland. At any rate Scipio was 
criticized in Rome because, when he entertained his 
friends at the dedication of the temple of Hercules, he 
did not include his colleague Mummius ; for even if 
in general the two men did not consider themselves _ 
friends, on such occasions they usually thought it 
proper to show honour and friendliness to each other 
on account of their office. Inasmuch, therefore, as 
the omission of so slight an act of courtesy brought a 
reputation for haughtiness to Scipio, a man in other 
respects admirable, how can anyone be considered 
honourable and fair-minded who detracts from the 
dignity of a colleague in office, or maliciously flouts 
him by actions which reveal ambitious rivalry, or 
is so self-willed that he arrogates and annexes to 
himself everything, in short, at the expense of his 
colleague? I recollect that when I was still a 
young man | was sent with another as envoy to 

* Apparently a quotation from a comedy. See Kock, 
Com. Att. Frag. iii. p. 495. 
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1 dvaords] Bernardakis suggests wapacras. 
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the. proconsul; the other man was somehow left 
behind; I alone met the proconsul and accomplished 
the business. Now when I came back and was 
to make the report of our mission, my father left 
his seat and told me in private not to say “ I went,” 
but “ we went,” not “ I said,” but “ we said,” and in 
all other ways to associate my colleague in a joint 
report. For that sort of thing is not only honourable 
and kind, but it also takes the sting out of any envy 
of our reputation. And therefore great men ascribe 
to God and to Fortune a share in their successes, 
as Timoleon, who put down the tyrannies in Sicily, 
founded a sanctuary of Automatia (Chance); and 
Python, when he was admired and honoured by the 
Athenians for slaying Cotys, said ‘“ God did this, 
borrowing from me the hand that did the deed.” 
And Theopompus, King of the Lacedaemonians, 
replied to the man who said that Sparta was pre- 
served because the kings were fitted to rule, “ No, 

it is rather because the people are fitted to obey.” 
21. Now both of these arise from each other. 
Most people say and believe that it is the business 
of political teaching to cause men to be good sub- 
jects; for, they say, the subject class is in every 
State larger than the ruling class; and each official 
rules but a short time, whereas he is ruled all the 
time, if he is a citizen of a democracy ; so that it is 
a most excellent and useful thing to learn to obey 
those in authority, even if they happen to be de- 
ficient in power and reputation. For it is absurd 
that in a tragedy the chief actor, even though he is 
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. , / , s A ” 
ywota mpwraywroTHv, Oeddwpov 7 Il@Aov évra 
picbwre' 7a Tpira A€yovts moAAdKis EmrecPat Kal 
mpocdiaréyerGar tamewds, av éexetvos exyn 76 did- 

817 dypa Kal 7 oKmtpov év b€ mpdkeow aAnfwvais 

Kal moAteia TOV wAvatoy Kal: evdofov oAvywpety 
Kal Katadppoveiy dpyovros iduoTov Kal zevyTos, 
évuBpilovra Kal Kabatpoivra® 7 rept abrov® agid- 

A nl 4 > A 3 lod a %: 
pare To THs Tohews, aAAG. a pGAAov abfovra Kal 
mpooribevra Thy ag’ avroo* dogav Kal Sdvapuy Th 
apyy. Kaddrep év Undprn Tots epdpous ot Te 
Bacureis tmefaviorayro, kal TOV dw 6 KAnBeis 

od Badny dayKovey GArAAd Spduw Kal orovdf dv 
ayopas Odovres emedeikvuvto tHv edretBcvay tots 
moXiras, ayadAdpevor TH Tiysav rods apxovras: 

B ox aomep émo. T@V ameipoKdAwy Kal codroixay, 
olov toxvos éautéiv KkadAwaildpevot meptovola, Bpa- 
Bevras év dydat mpommraxitovot Kat xXopyyovs év 

Acovuaious Aowopofat Kal otparny av Kal yup- 
vacudpxev® Kkarayeh@avw, od elddtes odde pav- 
Oavovres Te Tob TysdaBac - TO TyULav TOAAdKIS € éorlv 
evoofdrepov. dvBpt yap év mode Suvapevp peya 
peilova péper Kdgpov dpyewy Sopudopovpevos on 
avrob Kal TMporreU.To}Levos 7 Sopudopav ral a71p0- 
néumav: paddrov dé tobro ev andiav Kai POdvov, 

1 Madvig erroneously proposed to read picdwrdv 7@ for the 
jmadurG of the mss. 

2 xabatpotrra] avyxabatpoivra Reiske. 

3 girdy Bernardakis: adrév. 

4 é¢? adroé Bernardakis: da’ adrod. 

5 yupvacidpywy Bernardakis: yupraciepyar. 





4 Theodorus and Polus were famous actors at Athens in 
the fourth century z.c. See J. B. O'Connor, Chapters in the 
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a Theodorus or a Polus,* often makes his entrance 
after a hireling who takes third-class parts and ad- 
dresses him in humble fashion, just because the 
latter wears the diadem and sceptre, but that in real 
affairs and in government the rich and famous man 
belittles and despises the official who is plebeian and 
poor, thereby using his own high standing to insult 
and destroy that of the State, instead of enhancing 
it rather and adding to the office the esteem and 
power derived from himself. So at Sparta the kings 
gave precedence to the ephors, and if any other 
Spartan was summoned, he did not walk slowly in 
obeying the summons, but by running eagerly at 
full speed through the market-place they exhibited 
to their fellow-citizens their spirit of obedience, 
rejoicing in paying honour to their rulers. They 
did not behave like some uncultured and unmannerly 
persons who, as if swaggering in the excess of their 
own power, abuse the umpires at the games, revile 
the choregi at the Dionysiac festival, and jeer at 
generals and gymnasiarchs, not knowing and not 
understanding that it is often more glorious to pay 
honour than to receive it. For to a man who has 
great power in the State greater distinction accrues 
through serving in the bodyguard and the escort of 
an official than through being so served and escorted 
by him, or rather the latter brings him dislike and 


History of Actors and Acting in Ancient Greece, pp. 100, 
128. The terms tpaywdds and xwywdds were used for actors 
who had been assigned to the highest rank and were privi- 
leged to bring out old plays at the festivals, and they 
stand in sharp contrast to the “‘hireling’”’ actors, usually re- 
ferred to after Demosthenes’ time as “‘ tritagonists,”’ to whom 
wae often given the “ third-class” roles of kings; see ibid. 
chap. i. 
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(817) exeivo Sé riv aAnOijv déper, Thy din’ ebvoias, 
C d0fav- ddbeis & ek Ovpas Tore kat TpOTEpos 
domacdpevos Kai AaBwv ev TmepiTatw péoov, ovdev 
adatpovpevos eautob, 7H wdéAer Koopov mepitiOnor. 
22. Anpotixoy S€ Kal Pracdynyiav éveyxetv kal 

opynv &pxovros 7} TO ToD Atopndovs dreurdévTa 


‘ x A 58 i a 
TovTw pev yap Kddos ap éiberat 


7 70 Tou Anpoobevors, OTL viv obk éore Anpoobevns 
peovov GAAd Kat Beopoberns 7 7 xopnyes q orepavn- 
popos. dvaberéov obv THY ayevay eis Tov ypovov" i) 
yap emetipiev dmadayevre THs apxis 2 kepdavobpev 
ev T@ Te puLevery TO mascacba. Tijs opy iis. 

D 23. Larovdj pévroe Kal mpovoig amrEpt Ta KoWwd 
Kal ppovrid. mpos dmacav oexny det SapudAnréov, 
dv pev dot Xapievres, avrov Upnyoupevov 4 & Sef Kal 
dpatovra Kat Siddvra xpjoba Tot BeBovdeupévors 
opbas kal 76 Kowvov eddoxipelv wpehobvras* éav o 
ev} Tis exelvois dxvos 7} péAAnats  KaKoT}Oea Tpds 
TY mpagéiv, ovrew xen? Traplévat Kai Adyew avrov eis 
Tovs moods Kal py Trapapedety pnd’ tdiecba trav 
KoWwa@v, ws o8 mpoajKov, apxovros érépov, moAv- 


1 Before ypovov Reiske adds oixetov. 
2 wdedobvras Mittelhaus: adfedodrra. 





* Cf. Life of Cicero, chap. ii., “Cicero placed in their 
midst, as a mark of honour,” Perrin’s translation, L.C.L. 

> Homer, JI. iv. 415. 

¢ Demosthenes, xxi. (Against Meidias) 524. Meidias had 
insulted Demosthenes in public when Demosthenes was 
choregus, officially appointed to bear the expense of a chorus. 

4 The thesmothetae were the six junior archons at Athens. 

Their chief duty was supervision of the courts of law. 
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envy, but the former brings true reputation, that 
which comes from goodwill; and by being seen 
sometimes at the official’s door, by greeting him 
first, and by putting him in the middle place® in 
walking a man adds lustre to the State without 
taking anything from himself. 

22, And it is also a service to the people some- 
times to endure the evil speech and anger of a man 
in office, repeating to oneself either the words of 
Diomedes : 


For unto him will accrue mighty glory,” 


or the saying of Demosthenes, that now he is not 
only Demosthenes, but also one of the thesmothetae,? 
or a choregus, or the wearer of a crown.¢ We should, 
therefore, put off our requital to the right time ; 
for then either we shall attack him after his term of 
office is ended or in the delay our gain will be the 
cessation of anger. 

23. One should, however, always vie with every 
official in zeal, forethought for the common good, 
and wisdom ; if they are worthy men, by voluntarily 
suggesting and pointing out the things to be done 
and allowing them to make use of well-considered 
ideas and to be held in high esteem because they 
are benefactors of the community. But if there is 
in them any reluctance, delay, or ill-will as to putting 
such suggestions into effect, then a man ought to 
come forward of himself and address the people, and 
he should not neglect or slight the public interests 
on the ground that because someone else is in office 


¢ The stephanephori were officials whose duties varied in 
different cities, At Athens they were concerned with public 
festivals. 
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Tpaypovelv kal mapadiouety. 6 yap vopos del TB 
E ta dikaca _mpdacovre kal yeyva@onorre Ta Gup- 
péporra my mparny Tatu € €v TH modreta, didwow. 
“Ay b€ Tus,’ ’ dno, “ ev TO oTparevpare Bevogdv, 
ore oTparnyos ovre Aoxayds,” dAAd TO ppovetv Ta, 
d€ovra Kat ToAwav avTov els To dpxew KaTaoTroas 
dtéowae Tous “EMnvas. kal ta@v Dirozoipevos 
épywr éemupavéstarov éatt 7d, To NdPidos? Meo- 
ojvnv KkatadaBdvtos obk eBédovros 5é€ rod orpa- 
THYOD tev *Axa@y Bonfetv aan’ dmodeAcdvros, 
avTov oppiyncavra pera Tay mpobupordrewy dvev 
Odypatos eFedeobar Thy mOAW. od pny bid peKpa 
F de? Kai ra Tuxevra kaworTouely, aan? ert Tots 
dvayKators ws 6 Dirorotuny, H Tots Kadots ws 
"Exapewordas, émBahuv TérTapas pijvas TH fj Bowwr- 
apxia mapa Tov vopov, év ols ets THY Aakwvucny 
eveBare Kal Ta wept Meooryv expafev: dws, Kav 
amavtTa tts emt roUTw Karnyopia ral pepiis, a7ro- 
oyiav Tijs aitias Hy avayKnv EXwILEV 7 Tmapa~ 
pvbiav Tob Kivd¥vou TO péyebos THs mpafews Kal 
rae) es 
"Idcovos Too Ocooaddy jrovdpyou yreapay 
epee ed? ols eBidlero Kal 7ap- 
818 nradxAe Tids, del Aeyomevny, ws dvayKatov adiKeiv 
Ta pupa Tovds Bovdopévous Ta peydAa SuKaLo- 
mpayelv. Tobtov jev obv av tis evOds Katapabor 
Tov Adyov ws €or SvvacreuTiKds: éxeivo b€é woAeTt- 
1 rod NdBi8os Meziriacus: dy8os rob adiSos or aytdos. 


@ The author of the Anadbasis. But Plutarch may have 
written dyoiv adrds. » Xenophon, Anaé, iii. 1. 4. 

¢ The Boeotarchy was the chief office of the Boeotian con- 
federacy. Its term was one year. 
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it is not proper for him to meddle and mix in the 
administration of affairs. For the law always gives 
the first rank in the government to him who does 
what is right and recognizes what is advantageous. 
“Now there was,” says he,? ‘in the army a man 
named Xenophon, neither a general nor a captain,’’? 
but by perceiving what was needed and daring to do 
it he put himself in command and saved the Greeks. 
And of Philopoemen’s deeds the most brilliant is 
this, that when Nabis had taken Messené, and the 
general of the Achaeans was so cowardly that he 
would not go to the assistance of the place, he him- 
self with the most eager patriots set out and took 
the city without any decree of the council. Certainly 
it is well to make innovations, not for the sake of 
small or casual matters, but in cases of necessity, 
as Philopoemen did, or for glorious causes, as Epa- 
meinondas did when contrary to the law he added 
four months to the Boeotarchy,* in which time he 
invaded Laconia and carried out his measures at 
Messené?; so that if any accusation or blame be 
brought against us on this account we may have 
necessity as our defence against the charge, or the 
greatness and glory of the action as a consolation for 
the risk. 

24. A saying of Jason, monarch of the Thessalians, 
is recorded, which he always used to repeat when- 
ever he was taking violent and annoying measures 
against individuals: ‘It is inevitable that those 
should act unjustly in small matters who wish to 
act justly in great matters.’’ That is recognized 
at once as the saying of a despot ; but this is a more 


* These measures included the freeing of Messenia from 
Spartan domination and the founding of the city of Messené. 
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? cA ~ a 
KW@TEepoy TapdayyeAua, TO TA pLKpa Tots moAAots 
mpoteoBat yxapildpuevov emi 7 rots peiLoow év- 
toracfa kat kwdadvew e€apaprdvovras. 6 ‘yap 
ad wept mdvra lav axpiBijs Kai ododpds, oddéev 
¢€ ~ 29> € , ~ A A >. A > 
vroxwpav odd’ vrelkwv dAdAd tpayds del Kal d- 
mapairntos, dvtipiAovecely tov SHyov att@ Kal 

if 7 
mpoodvoxoraive bile, 
puxpov O€ det? odds 
t iS t 3 od 
xardca peyddn KUpatos dAKh, 

4 4 ; a! 2 t ‘ tg 
Ta pev adrov éevdiddvTa Kal oupmailovra Keyapt- 
opévws olov ev Buoias Kal dy@ot Kat Oedrpos, 
Ta 8 womep ev oikia véwy dpaptiara mpoo- 
Towovjevov Tapopay Kal mapaxovew, dmws % TOO 
vovdereivy Kat mappyovdlecOat Svvapus domep dap- 

®: A ta 3 oe > > > 4 
pdKov pa) KaTaKexpnpevy pnd’ Ewdos GAN axpenv 
€xovoa Kal miorw év tots petloot padAdrov Kal- 
dnrntat kal Sdxvyn Tovds ToAAoUs. *AAEavdpos pev 
yap dxovcas thy ddcAdiy eyvwKévar twa TeV 

Fal 4 
KaAaY Kai véwy odK HyavdkTnoevy eimwv, Ott 
Kakeivn te Soréov dmodaica tis BactAelas: odK 
dples ta To.vabra ovyywpaev ovd akiws éavrot: 
def yap dpyis THY KatdAvow Kal UBpw dadAavow 

\ t 4 ear \ > iy > 
py vopifer. Shuw 8 dBpw pév oddepiav ets 
moditas oddé Srpevow dAAoTpiwy ovdé Kowdr 


1 $é de@ Nauck; déov Bernardakis: 8é. 





2 Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 918, no. 413. 
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statesmanlike precept: “Win the favour of the 
people by giving way in small things in order that 
in greater matters you may oppose them stubbornly 
and thus prevent them from committing errors.” 
For a man who is always very exact and strenuous 
about everything, not giving way or yielding at all, 
but always harsh and inexorable, gets the people 
into the habit of opposing him and being out of 
temper with him ; 


But he should let the sheet 
Run out a bit before the waves’ great force,* 


sometimes by giving way and playing graciously 
with them himself, as at sacrifices, public games, 
and spectacles in the theatre, and sometimes by pre- 
tending not to see or hear their errors, just as we 
treat the errors of the young people in a family, 
in order that the force of his rebukes and outspoken 
criticism—like that of a medicine—may not become 
exhausted or stale, but may in matters of greater 
importance, retaining its full strength and its credit, 
take a stronger hold upon the people and sting 
them into obedience. Alexander, for example, when 
he heard that his sister had had intercourse with a 
handsome young man, did not burst into a rage, 
but merely remarked that she also ought to be 
allowed to get some enjoyment out of her royal 
station. In making such concessions he did not 
act rightly or in a manner worthy of himself; for 
the weakening of a throne and outrageous conduct 
should not be regarded as mere enjoyment. But to 
the people the statesman will, so far as is possible, 
permit no outrageous conduct towards the citizens, 
no confiscation of others’ property, nor distribution 
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duaveunow 6 modituKds édiyjoer kata Svvapy, GAAG 
meOwv kat &ddoxwv Kal SeditTdpevos Stapaxetrat 
Tais Towvtrais émfupiats, ofas of mept KAdwva 
Beoxovres | Kal avfovres mroiv, ws dyow 6 TAdreov, 
Knpiiva Th mohet KEKEVT pwLEVOY everroinaay. éav 
eopTiy mdTpLov of modXol Kal Obeod TYLhY m™p6- 
dacw AaBdvres 6 Sppjowar mpds Twa Béav 7) q vépyjow 
eragpay 7 7 xdpw Twa pirdvopwrrov 7 7 prdoripiar, 
éoTw Tpos 7a Towaira W Tis éAcubepias da. kat 
Tihs edtopias admdAavois avrois. Kal yap Tots 
Tlepuchéous Tohrevpaat Kal Tots Anpytpiou TOAAG 
Towair éveott, Kal Kipeov éxdopnoe Thy dyopav 
tAatdvwy dutetas Kal mepimdrots: Kdtwy 8€ tov 
djpuov bd Kaicapos dpav év rots wept KariAivav 
diatapasadjevov Kal ampos petaBodAny ris modt- 
relas émuopadds éyovra ovvereae tiv BovdAyjy 
JmpioacGar veunoers Tois mévnot, Kai Todo 
dobev daornce Tov OdépuvBov Kat Katémavee THY én- 
avdoTaow. as yap latpds, ddeAdy modAvd Too 
Sed Bopdros aiparos, dXrlyov aBhaBods Tpopijs 
mpoarjveyKev, obras 6 qOALTLKOS avip, péya Tt 
Tov dddéwy 7 BAaBepadv mapeAduevos, eAadpa 
mdAw xdpite Kal piravOparme 76 SvoKodatvoy 
Kal Hepafysorpody Tapyyopycev. 

25. O8 yeipov de Kal petdyew én’ dAda xpereody 
TO orovdaldpevor, ws eroinge Anpdéys, OTe Tas 
mpoaddous elyev bg. EavT@ Tis méAcws* wpunwévwy 
yap extreme Tpuijpers Bondods Tots dguorapevors 
“Aref dvSpov Kal Xpmpara. KehevovTwv Tmapexe 
exeivov, “ éorw div,” edn, ““xpipara’ map- 





* Plato, Republic, 552 c, v. 
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of public funds, but by persuasion, arguments, and 
threats he will oppose to the bitter end desires of 
that sort, by nourishing and increasing which Cleon 
and his partizans produced in the State, as Plato 
says,? a swarm of drones with stings. But if the 
people, taking an ancestral festival or the worship 
of some god as a pretext, are bent upon some public 
spectacle or a slight distribution of funds, or a gift 
for the general good or some lavish show prompted 
by private ambition, for such purposes let them reap 
the benefit both of their generosity and of their 
prosperity. Why, among the public acts of Pericles 
and of Demetrius are many of that sort, and Cimon 
beautified the market-place by planting plane-trees 
and laying out walks. And Cato, seeing that the 
people was being greatly stirred up by Caesar in the 
affair of Catiline and was dangerously inclined towards 
a revolution, persuaded the senate to vote a dole to 
the poor, and the giving of this halted the disturb- 
ance and ended the uprising. For just as a physician, 
after drawing off a great deal of infected blood, 
supplies a little harmless nourishment, so the states- 
man, after doing away with something big which 
was discreditable or harmful, appeases the spirit of 
discontent and fault-finding by some slight and kindly 
act of favour. 

25. It is also expedient to divert the people’s 
interest to other useful things, as Demades did when 
he had the revenues of the State in his charge ; for 
when the people were eager to send out triremes to 
aid those who were in revolt against Alexander, and 
were urging him to furnish funds, “ You have,” he 
said, ‘‘ funds available, for I have made preparations 


> In 330 B.c. King Agis of Sparta headed the revolt. 
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eoxevacduny yap eis Tobs xéas, wa’ éxacTov 
pay AaBeiv ayeepvatoy: ef 0° eis Taira Bovrcobe 
F paMov, adroi kataxpyabe trois iSlos.”” Kal Tod- 
Tov TOV TpdTOV, OTWS MI) OTEpotvTO THs Stavomys, 
ddévrwy tov dméoTodor, éAvae To mpos “Adggardpov 
éy«Anpa Tob Sijpov. ToAAd yap az’ edfeias odK 
éorw doar Tov ddvoTehav, dada. Sei Twos 
dpwoyemes Kapmys Kal Tepiaywyis, ola Kal 
819 Duxiwy € expiyro KeAevdpevos cis Bowwriay euBadety 
mapa Katpov' éxipuge yap «dds akodovbeiv ad’ 
aBys Tods péxp. era@v é€nxovta: Kal BopvBou Tar 
mpeoBurepay yevopevov “ri Sewvdv; ” elev “ éya 
yap 6 orparnyos dySorjxovra yeyovas érn pel? 
pay €oopar.” tovrw dy 7H tpdmw Kal mpeofetas 
duakomTéov akalpous, ‘ovykataéyovra moAAods Ta&V 
dvemuTndeiws eydvTwv, kal KaTacKevds axpraTous, 
KeAevovTa ovveragéperv, kat Sikas Kal damodnpias’ 
amperets,? afiodvra cupnapeivar Kal ovvamody- 
petv. mpwrovs S€ tods ypddovras Ta Towabra 
B kat mapofdvovtas eAxew def Kai mapadapBdverv: 
n yap dvadvdpevoe Thy mpa&w avrot sadvew 
dd£ovaw 7 peeEovor THv Sucyep@v Tapdvres. 
26. “Orou Hevrow péya Set re? wepavOivar Kal 
xXpHatpov adydvos S€ zoAN0d Kai amovdijs Sedpevov, 
evraila Tepe Tav didwv aipetobar tods Kpati- 


1 Oixas xal dzodynpias Xylander’s translation; drodnyias 
Coraes: dixas. 

2 daperets] drepzeis Coraes. 

3 Set 7. Bernardakis: Set. 


2 The second day of the Anthesteria, a three-day festival 
in worship of Dionysus, held in early spring at Athens. 

> Cf. Life of Phocion, chap. xxiv. 
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for the Pitcher Festival? so that each of you is to 
receive a half-mina, but if you had rather apply 
the funds to this other purpose, use your own money 
for the festival.” And in this way, since they gave 
up the expedition in order not to lose the distribu- 
tion of money, he removed any ground of complaint 
on Alexander’s part against the people of Athens. 
For there are many unprofitable measures which 
the statesman cannot avert by direct means, but 
he must use some sort of roundabout and circuitous 
methods, such as Phocion employed when ordered 
at an inopportune time to invade Boeotia. He 
immediately issued a proclamation? calling all those 
from the age of military service up to sixty years to 
join the ranks, and when the older men made a 
violent protest, he said: ‘‘ What is there terrible 
about it? For I, your general, who am eighty years 
old, shall be with you.” So in this way we should 
prevent inopportune embassies by listing among the 
envoys many who are not qualified to go, and useless 
construction by calling for contributions, and im- 
proper law: suits and missions abroad by ordering the 
parties to appear in court together and together to go 
abroad on the missions. And those who propose such 
measures and incite the people to adopt them should 
be the first to be haled into court and made to take 
the responsibility for putting them into effect ; for so 
they will either draw back and appear to be them- 
selves nullifying the measure or they will stick to it 
and share its unpleasant features. 

26. When, however, something important and use- 
ful but requiring much conflict and serious effort is 
to be accomplished, then try to select from among 
your friends those who are most powerful, or from 
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(819) oTous } TOV Kpatiorwy Tods ™paoTarous: eeora 
yap dvrumpagovow odrot Kal padiora ouvepyjoover, 
TO ppoveiv dvev Too grroverceiv € éyovres. od piv 
dAAa Kal Tijs éavtod gtcews eumeipov dvra det 
mpos 0 xelpwy érépou méduxas atpetoBae Tous 

Cc HaMov duvapevous & dvri Tov opotuy, as 6 Atoundns 
emi Ty KaTaoKoTy pe éavtot tov ppdvipov 
eiAeTo, Tovs dv8petous trapedbdv. Kal ydp at 
mpagets HaMov 6 tooppomodat Kai 7d prddverkov ovK 
eyylyverat mpos GAArAous Tois ad’ éTépwv dperav 
Kal Suvdpecov prrorrovjrevors. AdpBave 8) Kal 
Sixens ouvepyov Kal mpeoBelas Kowuvoy, av déyev 
en dvvaros Fs, Tov pntopikov, ws TleAomidas 
"Exrapewdsvdav- Kav dis amiBavos mpos opudtay 23) 
TANG Kai tenAds, ds KadAucparidas, Tov evyapw 
Kat Geparevtexdv: Kav dobevns Kal Sdcepyos TO 
odpa, Tov dtAdmovov Kai pupadrdov, ws Niclas 

D Adpayov. ovrw yap av’ qv 6 I'npudvys CnAwros 
exav oxédy modkAd Kal yelpas Kat d¢@adpous, «i 
Tavra. ped Poxh duke. Tis be modureKots 
éeore pn) ow Lara. pode Xpyjpara, psvov, adda Kad 
Tuxas kal Surdpets Kat apetdas, dv opovodaw, eis 
pilav xpelav avviifévras eddoxipeiy aAdov aAdov* 
mept Thy abriy mpaéw: oby Womep of *Apyovabras 
tov ‘HpaxAda xaradurovres jvayKdlovro bua. Tis 
yuvarxcaviribos KargSdopevor kat papparevdpevor 
Fe éavrovs Kal KAémTewv TO vaKos. 

1 yap av Wyttenbach: ydp. 
2 paddov dAdov] padov aa’ ddAov Bernardakis; paAdov 7 
xwpis d\Aov Capps; dAdov dv’ &d\Aov Kronenberg. 





3 Cf. Homer, Il. x. 243. He chose Odysseus. 
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among the most powerful those who are easiest to 
get along with; for they are least likely to act 
against you and most likely to work with you, since 
they possess wisdom without contentiousness. And, 
moreover, you should know your own nature and 
choose for any purpose for which you are naturally 
less fitted than others, men who are more able rather 
than men like yourself, as Diomedes chose to go with 
him on the scouting expedition the man of prudence 
and passed over the men of courage.* For actions 
are thus more equally balanced, and contention does 
not arise among men whose ambitions proceed from 
different virtues and abilities. So, if you are not a 
good speaker, take an orator as your assistant in a 
lawsuit or your colleague in an embassy, as Pelopidas 
took Epameinondas ; and if, like Callicratidas, you 
are too lofty of speech and not persuasive in address- 
ing the masses, choose a man who is winning in his 
speech and conciliatory ; and if you are physically 
weak and incapable of hard work, choose a man 
who is fond of labour and strong, as Nicias chose 
Lamachus. For on this principle Geryon would have 
been enviable for having many legs, arms, and eyes, 
if he had directed them all by one mind. But states- 
men, by uniting for one purpose not only men’s 
persons and funds, but also their fortunes, abilities, 
and virtues, if they are in agreement, can gain 
greater reputation in connexion with the same action 
than by other means, not behaving like the Argonauts, 
who left Heracles behind and then were forced to 
work through the women’s quarters® and use magic 
and drugs to save themselves and steal the golden 
fleece. 


> This refers to Jason's seduction of Medea. 
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2 Cf. Plato, Republic, 609 a. 
> Homer, Od. v. 350. 
© Plato, Republic, 416 E. 
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When entering some sanctuaries men leave their 
gold outside; but iron, one may say, they do not 
at all carry into any sanctuary. And since the 
orators’ platform is a sanctuary common to Zeus the 
Counsellor and the Protector of Cities, to Themis 
and to Justice, do you strip off all love of wealth 
and of money, as you would iron full of rust* and 
a disease of the soul, cast them straightway at the 
beginning into the market-place of hucksters and 
money-lenders, 


and turning your back depart from them,’ 


believing that a man who makes money out of public 
funds is stealing from sanctuaries, from tombs, from 
his friends, through treason and by false testimony, 
that he is an untrustworthy adviser, a perjured judge, 
a venal magistrate, in brief not free from any kind 
of iniquity. And therefore there is no need of 
saying much about these evils. 

27. But ambition, although it is a more pre- 
tentious word than “ covetousness,” is no less per- 
nicious in the State ; for there is more daring in it; 
since it is innate, not in slothful and abject spirits, 
but in the most vigorous and impetuous, and the 
surge which comes from the masses, raising it on 
the crest of the wave and sweeping it along by shouts 
of praise, often makes it unrestrained and unmanage- 
able. Therefore, just as Plato said¢ that young 
people should be told from childhood that it is not 
proper for them to wear gold on their persons or to 
possess it, since they have a gold of their own 
mingled in their souls,—a figurative reference, I 
believe, to the virtue derived by descent, which 
permeates their natures,—so let us moderate our 
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~ X a e A # > a 4 . 
trois pH AaBobow adroi ydpw ddeirew, Tods Se 
AaBdvras adrots® kal Bapets elvar, olov emi picdd 

C ras ypeias dzrattobvras. wonep odv 6 mapamAcl- 
cas THv Lupti elz’ avatpareis wept tov wopO.cv 
obdev péya memoinkey ovd€ cepvdy, oTwS 6 TO 

a , ‘ ‘ ‘A € 4 4 
tapueiov durakdpevos Kal 76 Sypoowrov adrovds Se 
mepi TH Tpocdpiay 76 mpvTaveiov, bYnA@ per‘ 
mpooéntatkey axpwrnpin Banrilerar 8° dpuoiws. 
* , a 
dptaros pev obv 6 pndevos Sedpevos THY TovovTwr 
3 Ay e ‘ , a > > a! <7 
GAAd devywv Kal Tapatrovpevos: av 8 F yy pddior 
é A , 3 , me ra 
D Sijpov twa xdpw dndcacba Kai dpidodpoovyny 
“a > t 
mpos TOOTO puevTos, WaTEp OK apyupiTny OvdE Swpi- 
~ / 3 > ¢ 
Ty dyava Todtreias dywrilopevais GAN’ lepdv ds 
1 syqv, dua] téunua Hartman. 
2 gadmxrys Bernardakis: cadmyxr}s. 


3 adrois Madvig: atrois. 


4 pev added by Reiske. 
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ambition, saying that we have in ourselves honour, 
a gold uncorrupted, undefiled, and unpolluted by 
envy and fault-finding, which increases along with 
reasoning and the contemplation of our acts and 
public measures. Therefore we have no need of 
honours painted. modelled, or cast in bronze, in 
which even that which is admired is really the work 
of another; for the person who receives praise is 
not the man for whom the “trumpeter” or the 
“doryphorus,’’? for example, was made, but the man 
by whom it was made. Cato, Rome then beginning 
to be full of portrait statues, refused to let one be 
made of himself, saying, “I prefer to have people 
ask w hy there i is not a statue of me rather than why 
there is one.’’ Such honours do indeed arouse envy, 
and the people think that they are themselves under 
obligations to men who have not received them, but 
that those who have received them are oppressors of 
the people, as men who demand payment for their 
services. Therefore, just as a man who has sailed 
past the Syrtis and is then capsized at the channel 
has done nothing so very great or glorious, so the 
man who has watched over the treasury and the 
public revenue, but is then found wanting in the 
presidency or the prytany, is indeed dashed against 
a lofty promontory, but gets a ducking all the same. 
No, that man is the best who wants no such things 
and even avoids and refuses them when offered. 
But if it is not easy to reject some favour or some 
kindly sentiment of the people, when it is so in- 
clined, for men engaged in a political struggle for 
which the prize is not money or gifts, but w ‘hich is 


* Two famous statues, The doryphorus (spear-bearer) 
was by Polycleitus. 
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1 ris xeparjjs] Ta oxeAn ouvdarrorvras TH xedadj Bernardakis 
with no indication of ms. authority. 
2 dopety Wyttenbach and others: ¢épewv. 


3 KoxAns Codex Basileensis: aézAtos. 
4 donv Wyttenbach: jv. 





= The prizes at the Olympic, Pythian, Isthmian, and 
Nemean games were crowns of wild olive, laurel, pine, and 
parsley respectively. 
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a truly sacred contest worthy of a crown,? a mere 
inscription suffices, a tablet, a decree, or a green 
branch such as Epimenides® received from the 
Acropolis after purifying the city. And Anaxagoras, 
giving up the honours which had been granted him, 
requested that on the day of his death the children 
be allowed to play and be free from their lessons. 
And to the seven Persians who killed the magi the 
privilege was granted that they and their descendants 
should wear their headdress tilted forward over the 
forehead ; for they made this, so it appears, their 
secret sign when they undertook their act. And 
there is something that indicates public spirit, too, 
about the honour received by Pittacus ; for, when 
he was told to take as much as he wished of the land 
which he had gained for the citizens, he took only as 
much as he could throw a javelin over. And the 
Roman Cocles received as much as he—and he was 
lame—could plough around in one day. For the 
honour should not be payment for the action, but a 
symbol, that it may last for a long time, as those just 
mentioned have lasted. But of all the three hun- 
dred statues of Demetrius of Phalerum not one 
acquired rust or dirt ; they were all destroyed while 
he was still living; and those of Demades were 
melted down into chamber-pots. Things like that 
have happened to many honours, they having become 
offensive, not only because the recipient was worth- 
less, but also because the gift bestowed was too 
great. And therefore the best and surest way to 
ensure the duration of honours is to reduce their 


> Epimenides of Crete was called in by the Athenians, 
apparently not far from 500 B.c., to purify the city of a 
pestilence. 
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@ Mullach, Frag. Phil. Graee. i. p. 3, 112. 
* Quoted with slightly different wording by Plutarch, 
Moralia, 1113 8. 
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cost but those which are great and top-heavy and 
weighty are, like ill-proportioned statues, quickly 
overturned. 

28. And I now give the name “ honours ”’ to those 
which the multitude, to quote Empedocles,? 


Do not call as is right; and I, too, myself follow custom.? 


For the statesman will not despise the true honour 
and favour founded upon the goodwill and disposi- 
tion of those who remember his actions, nor will he 
disdain reputation and avoid “ pleasing his neigh- 
bours,”” as Democritus ° demanded. For not even the 
greeting of dogs nor the ‘affection of horses is to be 
spurned by huntsmen and horse-trainers, but it is 
both advantageous and pleasant to instil into animals 
which are brought up with us and live with us such a 
disposition towards us as was exhibited by the dog of 
Lysimachus and as the poet tells us that Achilles’ 
horses felt towards Patroclus.¢ And I believe even 
bees would come off better if they would only wel- 
come and placate their keepers and attendants in- 
stead of stinging them and making them angry. But 
as it is, people punish bees with smoke and lead 
unruly horses and runaway dogs by force of bits and 
dog-collars ; but nothing makes a man willingly tract- 
able and gentle to another man except trust in his 
goodwill and belief in his nobility and justice. And 
therefore Demosthenes is right ¢ in declaring that the 
greatest safeguard States possess against tyrants is 
distrust ; for that part of the soul with which we 
trust is most easily taken captive. Therefore just as 


¢ Mullach, Frag. Phil. Graee. i. p. 355. 
2 Homer, JI. xix. 404 ff.; “Aelian, De Natura Animal. vi. 25. 
¢ Demosthenes, vi. (second Philippic) 24. 
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* Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 919, no. 414. From an 
unknown play. 

» Archytas of Tarentum was a statesman, Pythagorean 
philosopher, and mathematician. He was seven times 
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Cassandra’s prophetic power was useless to the 
citizens because she was held in no esteem, ‘‘ For 
God,” she says, 
“has made me prophesy in vain, 

And those who suffer or have suffered woes 

Have called me‘ wise’; but ere they suffer, ‘ mad,’ ” ¢ 
so the trust which the citizens reposed in Archytas? 
and their goodwill towards Battus ¢ was, on account 
of their reputation, of great advantage to those who 
made use of them. ‘The first and most important 
advantage inherent in the reputation of statesmen is 
this : the trust in them which affords them an entrance 
into public affairs ; and the second is that the good- 
will of the multitude is a weapon of defence for the 
good against the slanderous and wicked, 


as when a mother 
Wards off a fly from her child when he lieth asleep in 
sweet slumber,? 


keeping off envy and in the matter of power making 
the low-born equal to the nobles, the poor to the 
rich, and the private citizen to the office-holders ; 
and in short, when truth and virtue are added to it, 
such goodwill is a steady fair wind wafting a man into 
political office. Now consider the contrary disposition 
and learn of it by examples. For the men of Italy 
violated the daughters and the wife of Dionysius,¢ 
killed them, and then burned their bodies and seat- 
tered the ashes from a boat over the sea. But when 
general and never defeated. He lived in the fourth century 
Bc. and was a friend of Plato. 

¢ Probably Battus III. of Cyrene is meant, under whom 
the constitution of the city was reformed about the middle 
of the sixth century B.c. 4 Homer, Jl. iv. 130. 


* Dionysius II. of Syracuse; ¢f. Life of Timoleon, chap. 
xiii., and Aelian, Var. Hist. vi. 12. 
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1 adftis 8 Bernardakis: adéts. 
2 apadros] mparws Duebner, 
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a certain man named Menander, who had been a 
good king of the Bactrians, died in camp, the cities 
celebrated his funeral as usual in other respects, but 
in respect to his remains they put forth rival claims 
and only with difficulty came to terms, agreeing that 
they should divide the ashes equally and go away 
and should erect monuments to him in all their cities. 
But, on the other hand, the Agrigentines, when they 
had got rid of Phalaris, decreed that no one should 
wear a grey cloak ; for the tyrant’s servants had worn 
grey garments. But the Persians, because Cyrus 
was hook-nosed, even to this day love hook-nosed 
men and consider them the most handsome. 

29. So of all kinds of love that which is engendered 
in states and peoples for an individual because of his 
virtue is at once the strongest and the most divine ; 
but those falsely named and falsely attested honours 
which are derived from giving theatrical perform- 
ances, making distributions of money, or offering 
gladiatorial shows, are like harlots’ flatteries, since 
the masses always smile upon him who gives to them 
and does them fayours, granting him an ephemeral 
and uncertain reputation. And so he who first said 
that the people was ruined by the first man who 
bought its favour was well aware that the multitude 
loses its strength when it succumbs to bribe-taking ; 
but those also who give such bribes should bear in 
mind that they are destroying themselves when they 
purchase reputation by great expenditures, thus 
making the multitude strong and bold in the thought 
that they have power to give and take away some- 
thing important. 

30. We ought not, however, on this account to be 
niggardly as to the customary public contributions, 
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Gedpata: ypyotds S€ Kal odidpovas det morod Ta 
dvarwpdtwv bzobéces, TO KaAdy 7) TO avayKatov 
éyotcas Tédos 7} TO yody 7d Kal Kexapiopévov 
” Zt p PR 4 ra 
dvev PrAdBys Kat UBpews mpocovons. 
nn ? = 5. a > ft # 4 f 
D 31. “Av & 4 7a Tis odoias péerpia Kal KévTpw 


1 atrav Bernardakis: adrdv. 





® Plato, Republic, 398 E. 
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if we are in prosperous circumstances; since the 
masses are more hostile to a rich man who does not 
give them a share of his private possessions than to 
a poor man who steals from the public funds, for 
they think the former’s conduct is due to arrogance 
and contempt of them, but the latter’s to necessity. 
First, then, let the gifts be made without bargain- 
ing for anything ; for so they surprise and overcome 
the recipients more completely ; and secondly they 
should be given on some occasion which offers a good 
and excellent pretext, one which is connected with 
the worship of a god and leads the people to piety ; 
for at the same time there springs up in the minds of 
the masses a strong disposition to believe that the 
deity is great and majestic, when they see the men 
whom they themselves honour and regard as great 
so liberally and zealously vying with each other in 
honouring the divinity. Therefore, just as Plato * 
withheld the Lydian and the Ionian musical modes 
from the education of the young, because the one 
arouses that part of the soul which is inclined towards 
mourning and grief and the other strengthens that 
part which readily slips into pleasures and grows 
wanton, so you must, if possible, remove from the 
State all those free exhibitions which excite and 
nourish the murderous and brutal or the scurrilous 
and licentious spirit, or if you cannot do that, avoid 
them and oppose the multitude when they demand 
them. But always make the objects of your ex- 
penditures useful and moderate, having as their 
purpose either what is good or what is necessary, 
or at any rate what is pleasant and agreeable without 
anything harmful or outrageous in it. 

31. But if your property is moderate and in re- 
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« Tamachus was an Athenian general who was killed in 
the battle at the Anapus near Syracuse in 414 B.c, 

* Phocion was a famous Athenian general in the fourth 
century z.c. He was elected general forty-five times. He 
was virtual ruler of Athens when poe was in power, 
but in 318 3.c. was tried and executed by the Athenians, 
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lation to your needs strictly circumscribed “as by 
centre and radius,” it is neither ignoble nor humiliat- 
ing at all to confess your poverty and to withdraw 
from among those who haye the means for public ex- 
penditures, instead of borrowing money and making 
yourself at once a pitiful and a ridiculous object in 
the matter of your public contributions ; for men 
are plainly seen to lack resources when they keep 
annoying their friends or truckling to money-lenders ; 
so that it is not reputation or power, but rather 
shame and contempt, which they acquire by such 
expenditures. And therefore it is always desirable 
in connexion with such things to remember La- 
machus? and Phocion®; for the latter, when the 
Athenians at a sacrifice called upon him to contribute 
and repeatedly raised a clamour, said, ‘“‘ I should be 
ashamed if I gave you a contribution and did not 
pay Callicles here what I owe him,” pointing to his 
money-lender. And Lamachus always, when he was 
general, entered in his accounts money for shoes and 
a cloak for himself. And when Hermon tried to 
avoid office on the plea of poverty, the Thessalians 
voted to give him a flask of wine monthly and a 
measure ? of meal every four days. So it is not 
ignoble to confess poverty, and poor men, if by 
reason of their virtue they enjoy freedom of speech 
and public confidence, have no less influence in their 
cities than those who give public entertainments and 
exhibitions. The statesman must, then, do his best 
to control himself in such matters and not go down 
Soon after that a public burial and a statue were decreed for 
ee The story told here is found also in the Moralia, 
p. 533 a. 


* About six pints. 
4 About a bushel and a half. 
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* napdonpos] Reiske suggests Tapacypors, Bernardakis 
rapaojpev, Hartman ézi¢@ovos émonpots. 


® Cf. Pollux, iii. 87, ix. 84, but, as Bernardakis suggests, 
Plutarch may have added the word for “ more desirable,” 
in which case there is here no real quotation. 
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into the plain on foot to fight with cavalry; if he 
is poor, he must not produce foot-races, theatrical 
shows, and banquets in competition with the rich for 
reputation and power, but he should vie with those 
who try always to lead the State on the strength of 
virtue and wisdom, combined with reason, for in such 
are found not only nobility and dignity but also the 
power to win and attract the people, a thing “ more 
desirable than gold coins of Croesus.”’* For the 
good man is neither presumptuous nor offensive, 
and the prudent man is not over-blunt in speech, 
nor does he 


Walk with a mien his townsmen bitter find,® 


but in the first place he is affable and generally ac- 
cessible and approachable for all, keeping his house 
always unlocked as a harbour of refuge for those in 
need, and showing his solicitude and friendliness, not 
only by acts of service, but also by sharing the griefs 
of those who fail and the joys of those who succeed ; 
and he is in no way disagreeable or offensive by 
reason of the number of the servants who attend him 
at the bath or by appropriating seats at the theatre, 
nor is he conspicuous for invidious exhibitions of 
luxury and extravagance ; but he is on an equal 
level with others in his clothing and daily life, in 
the bringing up of his children and as regards the 
servants who wait upon his wife, as one who wishes 
to live like the masses and be friendly with them. 
And, moreover, he shows himself a kindly counsellor, 
an advocate who accepts no fee, and a kind-hearted 
conciliator when husbands are at variance with their 
wives or friends with one another. He spends no 


» Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 919, no. 415. 
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1 adrov Meziriacus: éavrov. 


® Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 853, no. 75; Kock, Com. 
Att. Frag. iii. p. 612, no. 1229. Plutarch, Moralia, 88 ¥, 
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small part of the day engaged in the public business 
on the orators’ platform of the senate or the as- 
sembly, and thenceforth all the rest of his life he 


Draws to himself as north-east wind draws clouds ¢ 


services and commissions from every quarter. But 
since he is always devoting his thoughts to the public 
weal and regards public office as his life and his 
work, not, like most people, as an interruption to 
leisure and a compulsory expense,—by all these and 
similar qualities he turns and attracts the people 
towards himself, for they see that the flatteries and 
enticements of others are spurious and counterfeit 
when compared with his care and forethought. 
The flatterers of Demetrius would not address the 
other monarchs as kings, but called Seleucus “ Ruler 
of Elephants’ and Lysimachus “ Guardian of the 
Treasure’ and Ptolemy ‘‘ Admiral of the Fleet” 
and Agathocles “‘ Lord of the Isles”’; but the 
multitude, even if at first they reject the good and 
wise man, afterwards, when they have become ac- 
quainted with his truthfulness and his character, 
consider him alone a statesmanlike. public-spirited 
man and a ruler, whereas they consider and call the 
others, one a provider of choruses, one a giver of 
banquets, and one a director of athletics. Then, 
just as at banquets, though Callias or Alcibiades 
pay the bill, it is Socrates to whom they listen, 
and Socrates on whom all eyes are turned, so in 
States in which the conditions are sound Ismenias 
makes contributions, Lichas gives dinners, and 
Niceratus provides choruses, but it is Epameinondas, 
Aristeides, and Lysander who are the rulers, public 
uses the same simile, and this line is quoted as a proverb by 
Aristotle, Meteor. 364 b 13. 
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men, and generals. So, observing these things, we 
must not be humiliated or overwhelmed by the 
reputation with the masses gained from theatres, 
kitchens, and assembly-halls, remembering that it 
lasts but a short time and ends the minute the 
gladiatorial and dramatic shows are over, since 
there is nothing honourable or dignified in it. 

82. Now those who are skilled in tending and 
keeping bees think that the hive which hums loudest 
and is most full of noise is thriving and in good con- 
dition ; but he to whom God has given the care of 
the rational and political swarm will judge of its 
happiness chiefly by the quietness and tranquillity 
of the people ; he will accept and imitate to the best 
of his ability the other precepts of Solon, but will 
wonder in great perplexity why that great man 
prescribed that in case of factional disorder whoever 
joined neither faction should be deprived of civic 
rights. For in a body afflicted with disease the 
beginning of a change to health does not come from 
the diseased parts, but it comes when the condition 
in the healthy parts gains strength and drives out 
that which is contrary to nature ; and in a people 
afflicted with faction, if it is not dangerous and de- 
structive but is destined to cease sometime, there 
must be a strong, permanent, and permeating ad- 
mixture of sanity and soundness ; for to this element 
there flows from the men of understanding that which 
is akin to it, and then it permeates the part which is 
diseased ; but States which have fallen into complete 
disorder are utterly ruined unless they meet with 
some external necessity and chastisement and 
are thus forcibly compelled by their misfortunes to 
be reasonable. Yet certainly it is not fitting in time 
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1 xat added by Reiske. 

@ This refers to the doctrine held by the Epicurean and 
Sceptic Schools of philosophy that the perfect state is that of 
complete tranquillity. 

> ‘Theramenes was prominent in the oligarchy at Athens 


in 4i1 3B.c., but later turned against his former associates. 
In 404 B.c. he was elected one of the “ Thirty Tyrants,” but 
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of disorder to sit without feeling or grief, singing 
the praises of your own impassiveness and of the in- 
active and blessed life,* and rejoicing in the follies 
of others ; on the contrary, at such times you should 
by all means put on the buskin of Theramenes,? 
conversing with both parties and joining neither ; for 
you will appear to be, not an outsider by not joining 
in wrongdoing, but a common partisan of all by 
coming to their aid; and your not sharing in their 
misfortunes will not arouse envy, if it is plain that 
you sympathize with all alike. But the best thing is 
to see to it in advance that factional discord shall never 
arise among them and to regard this as the greatest 
and noblest function of what may be called the art 
of statesmanship. For observe that of the greatest 
blessings which States can enjoy,—peace, liberty, 
plenty, abundance of men, and concord,—so far 
as peace is concerned the peoples have no need of 
statesmanship at present ; for all war, both Greek 
and foreign, has been banished from among us 
and has disappeared; and of liberty the peoples 
have as great a share as our rulers grant them, and 
perhaps more would not be better for them; but 
bounteous productiveness of the soil, kindly temper- 
ing of the seasons, that wives may bear “ children 
like to their sires,” ¢ and that the offspring may live 
in safety—these things the wise man will ask the 
gods in his prayers to grant his fellow-citizens. 


tried to restrain his colleagues and was put to death by them, 
He was nicknamed Cothurnus because the buskin could be 
worn on either foot, as he was a member of each party in 
turn (cf. “turncoat ’’). Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 
28. 5, praises him as a patriot. 

© For the phrase ef. Thucydides, ii. 36-4. 

4 Hesiod, Works and Days, 233. 
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F dtaraypa KaréAvoev 4 peréoryoev eis dAAov, oddev 


ovd’ av mapapevyn oTrovdis aévov exovaav; émel bé, 
worep eumpnopdos od moAAdKis ex Tomwy lepadv 
dpxyerat Kat Sypociuy, GAAA AdYvos tis €v olxig 
mapapen Bets H oupdperos Staxaets dvijke prdya 
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Kpovpatwy idiwy eis Sypdaov ai duadopal mpo- 
eMfoioa cuverdpagay dmacayv tiv méAw: otdeves 


1 Epywr] epyov Coraes. 
* mapévres Xylander: zapdévres. Bernardakis prefers 
mapterres. 3 & dmodatoa Madvig: évamoAatoa, 
4 dyetvor] ovov Kronenberg. 
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There remains, then, for the statesman, of those 
activities which fall within his province, only this— 
and it is the equal of any of the other blessings :— 
always to instil concord and friendship in those who 
dwell together with him and to remove strifes, dis- 
cords, and all enmity. He will talk, as in the case 
of quarrels among friends, first with the persons 
who think they are the more aggrieved, and will 
appear to share their feeling of wrong and anger, 
then he will try in this way to mollify them and teach 
them that those who let wrongs go unheeded are 
superior to those who are quarrelsome and try to 
compel and overcome others, not only in reasonable- 
ness and character, but also in wisdom and greatness 
of spirit, and that by yielding in a small thing they 
gain their point in the best and most important 
matters. Then he will instruct his people both 
individually and collectively and will call attention 
to the weak condition of Greek affairs, in which it is 
best for wise men to accept one advantage—a life 
of harmony and quiet—since fortune has left us no 
prize open for competition. For what dominion, 
what glory is there for those who are victorious? 
What sort of power is it which a small edict of a 
proconsul may annul or transfer to another man and 
which, even if it last, has nothing in it seriously worth 
while? But just as a conflagration does not often 
begin in sacred or public places, but some lamp left 
neglected in a house or some burnt rubbish causes 
a great flame and works public destruction, so dis- 
order in a State is not always kindled by contentions 
about public matters, but frequently differences 
arising from private affairs and offences pass thence 
into public life and throw the whole State into con- 
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1 TIpovatas Kaltwasser: spovotas. 
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fusion. Therefore it behoves the statesman above 
all things to remedy or prevent these, that some of 
them may not arise at all and some may be quickly 
ended and others may not grow great and extend 
to public interests, but may remain merely among 
the persons who are at odds with one another. He 
should do this by noticing himself and pointing out 
to others that private troubles become the causes 
of public ones and small troubles of great ones, if 
they are overlooked and do not in the beginning 
receive treatment or soothing counsel. 

For example, at Delphi the greatest insurrection 
is said to have been caused by Crates, whose daughter 
was to be married to Orsilatis, the son of Phalis; but 
then, when at the betrothal the mixing-bowl broke in 
the middle of its own accord, Orsilatis regarded that 
as an omen, left his bride, and went away with his 
father. But Crates a little later, secretly putting 
a sacred object of gold into their possession while 
they were sacrificing, caused Orsilatis and his brother 
to be hurled over the precipice without trial and 
later slew some of their friends and relatives when 
they were suppliants in the sanctuary of Athena- 
before-the-Temple. But after many such things 
had taken place the Delphians put Crates and his 
fellow-partisans to death, and with their property, 
which had been declared accursed, they built the 
lower temples. And at Syracuse there were two 
young men, intimate friends, one of whom, being 
entrusted with his friend’s beloved for safe-keeping, 
seduced him while the other was away; then the 
latter, as if to repay outrage with outrage, com- 
mitted adultery with the offender’s wife. Thereupon 
one of the elder men came forward in the senate and 
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pendev exnintn, Hadakny €, éxovaa, Ty mAnyny Kal 
dAvmov: ev dé Tais Kpigeat Kal rais dixais mpos 
Tovs 7oAtTas dpewdv ort Kafapais Kali yuAais Tats 
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F Berg Ta mpdypara xapdcoovra Kal pappdooovra 


tais Braadnplas Kat tats Kaxonfeias Kat rais 
dmretdats dvyKeota Kal peyddAa Kati Snudote mroveiv. 


1 G@wodatcar Coraes: dioddcat. 
2 TlapSdAa Bernardakis: zap$ddAov or wapSdAaou. 
3 gAtyov Benseler: dAfyou. 
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moved that both be banished before the State reap 
the result and be infected with enmity through 
them. His motion, however, was not carried, and 
from this beginning disorder arose which caused 
great disasters and overthrew the most excellent 
government. And indeed you yourself also no 
doubt have excellent examples at home in the enmity 
of Pardalas and Tyrrhenus, which came near to de- 
stroying Sardis by involving the State in rebellion 
and war as the result of petty private matters. 
Therefore the statesman should not despise such 
offences as may, like diseases in a person, spread 
quickly, but he should take hold of them, suppress 
them, and cure them. For by attention, as Cato 
says, the great is made small and the small is re- 
duced to nothing. And for this there is no more 
persuasive device than for the statesman to show 
himself in his private differences mild and conciliatory, 
persisting without anger in his original reasons for 
disagreement, and treating no one with contentious- 
ness, anger, or any other passion which injects harsh» 
ness and bitterness into unavoidable disputes. For 
we put soft gloves on the hands of those who compete 
in the boxing-school, that the contest may not have 
a fatal result, its blows being soft and not painful ; 
and in law-suits against one’s fellow-citizens it is 
better to treat the causes of disagreement pure and 
simple in one’s pleading, and not, by sharpening 
and poisoning matters, as if they were darts or 
arrows, with bad words, malice, and threats, to make 
them incurable, great, and of public importance. 





‘ apocxpovpdrwv Bernardakis: zpocxpovapdrwr. 
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For a man who proceeds in this way towards those 
with whom he himself has to do will find that others 
also yield to him; and rivalries affecting public 
interests, if private enmities are done away with, 
become of slight importance and do no serious or 
incurable harm. 
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ON MONARCHY, DEMOCRACY, 
AND OLIGARCHY 


(DE UNIUS IN REPUBLICA DOMI- 
NATIONE, POPULARI STATU, ET 
PAUCORUM IMPERIO) 


INTRODUCTION 


Tuts essay is evidently only a fragment, as Wytten- 
bach long ago pointed out. The opening words 
indicate that the author delivers it as an address 
before an audience to which he has spoken on the 
day before, but nothing further is known about the 
circumstances. Few scholars now believe that the 
author is Plutarch, though who the writer was is not 
known. The substance of the fragment is derived 
chiefly from the Republic of Plato. 
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826 TIEPI MONAPXIAZ KAI AHMO- 
KPATIAS KAI OAIPAPXIAZ 
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is Wyttenbach assumes that the beginning is lost. 

: ovK Xylander: 7. 

3 6 added by Wyttenbach. 4 nal] 8é kai codex E. 

3 dtatpew Salmasius: Scacpeiv. 

8 ela reixiLmpey H. N, F. from Pindar, Frag. 194 (206), 
p. 465 ed. Schroeder; exrivwnev Wyttenbach: ef drrix@ pev. 

7 gAeloves Bernardakis : aAéoves. 
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OLIGARCHY 


1. Now as I was myself bringing before this com- 
pany as a court of judgement the talk that I pre- 
sented to you yesterday, I thought I heard, while 
wide awake, not in a dream,? Political Wisdom 
saying : 


Golden foundation is wrought for canticles sacred,’ 


so the speech, which exhorts and encourages you to 
enter political life has been laid as a basis. “‘ Come, 
let us now build walls,” ° building upon the exhorta- 
tion the teaching which is due. And it is due to 
anyone who has received the exhortation and the 
impulse to engage in public affairs that he next 
hear and receive precepts of statecraft by the use of 
which he will, so far as is humanly possible, be of 
service to the people and at the same time manage 
his own affairs with safety and rightful honour. But 
as a step towards that which follows and a conse- 
quence of that which has been said, we must consider 
what is the best form of government. For just as 
there are numerous modes of life for a man, so the 


2 Cf. Homer, Od. xix. 547. 
* Pindar, Frag. 194 (206), p. 465 ed. Schroeder. 
© Pindar, ibid. 
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1 4 added by Reiske. 


* Herodotus, iii. 80-84. 
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government (politeia) is the life of a people, and 
therefore it is essential for us to take the best form 
of it; for of all forms the statesman will choose the 
best or, if he cannot obtain that, then the one of 
all the rest which is most like it. 

2. Now the word politeia (citizenship) is defined 
also as ‘‘ having a share of the rights in a State,” as 
we say the Megarians voted Alexander the potiteia 
(citizenship) ; and when he made fun of their eager- 
ness, they told him that up to that time they had 
conferred citizenship upon Heracles only and now 
upon himself. Then Alexander was astonished and 
accepted the gift, thinking that its rarity gave it 
value. But the life of a statesman, a man who 
is occupied in public affairs, is also called politeia 
(statecraft) ; as, for example, we commend the 
politeia (statecraft) of Pericles and of Bias, but con- 
demn that of Hyperbolus and Cleon. And some 
people even call a single brilliant act for the public 
benefit a politeta (politic act), such, for example, as a 
gift of money, the ending of a war, the introduction 
of a bill in parliament ; and accordingly we say 
nowadays that so-and-so has performed a poltteta 
if he happens to have put through some needed 
public measure. 

3. Besides all these, politeia is defined as an order 
and constitution of a State, which directs its affairs; 
and accordingly they say that there are three 
politeiae (forms of government), monarchy, oligarchy, 
and democracy, a comparison of which is given by 
Herodotus in his third book. They appear to be 
the most typical forms; for the others, as happens in 
musical scales when the strings of the primary notes 
are relaxed or tightened, turn out to be errors 
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1 xai 76 added by Patzig. 2 § added by Reiske. 
3 spiywva Xylander from Plato: zpiBwva. 
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and corruptions through deficiency or excess. Of 
these forms of government, which have achieved 
the widest and greatest power in their periods of 
dominion, the Persians received as their lot royalty 
absolute and irresponsible, the Spartans oligarchy 
aristocratic and uncontrolled, the Athenians de- 
mocracy self-governing and undiluted. When these 
forms are not hit exactly, their perversions and 
exaggerations are what are called (1) tyranny, (2) 
the predominance of great families,? (3) or mob- 
rule: that is, (1) when royalty breeds violence and 
irresponsible action; (2) oligarchy, arrogance and 
presumptuousness; (3) democracy breeds anarchy, 
equality, excess, and all of them folly. 

4. So, just as a real musician will make use of 
every instrument harmoniously, adapting it skilfully 
and striking each one with regard to its natural 
tunefulness, and yet, following Plato’s advice,’ will 
give up guitars, banjoes, psalteries with their many 
sounds, harps and string triangles and prefer the 
lyre and the cithara; in the same way the real 
statesman will manage successfully the oligarchy 
that Lycurgus established at Sparta, adapting to 
himself the colleagues who have equal power and 
honour and quietly forcing them to do his will; 
he will also get on well in a democracy with its many 
sounds and strings by loosening the strings in some 
matters of government and tightening them in 
others, relaxing at the proper time and then again 
holding fast mightily, knowing how to resist the 
masses and to hold his ground against them. But 
if he were given the choice among governments, 


* See Aristotle, Politics, iv. 4. 1 on &vacreéa, 
> Plato, Republic, 399 c, v. 
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at roi pe duds,’ ov pe Karaidew por Soxeis. 
1 Gpudaa] dpydoa dvev Wyttenbach; dpydoa rm Hutton; 
dpudca ad? 
2 zovrous Meziriacus: tovrov. 
3 pe duads frequently changed to yp’ éfucas, but needlessly. 


4 xaraidew po Ziegler with some mss. in Life of Demetrius, 
chap. xxxv.: «araifew. 
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like so many tools, he would follow Plato’s advice 
and choose no other than monarchy, the only one 
which is able to sustain that top note of virtue, 
high in the highest sense, and never let it be 
tuned down under compulsion or expediency. For 
the other forms of government in a certain sense, 
although controlled by the statesman, control him, 
and although carried along by him, carry him along, 
since he has no firmly established strength to oppose 
those from whom his strength is derived, but is often 
compelled to exclaim in the words of Aeschylus ¢ 
which Demetrius the City-stormer employed against 
Fortune after he had lost his hegemony, 


Thou fanst my flame, methinks thou burnst me up. 


* Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 107, no. 359; Life of 
Demetrius, chap. xxxv. 


5 Wyttenbach, followed by Diibner and others, indicates 
a break at this point. 
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THAT WE OUGHT NOT TO 
BORROW 
(DE VITANDO AERE ALIENO) 


INTRODUCTION 


Tus brief essay consists of repeated warnings, en- 
livened by numerous examples and anecdotes, against 
running into debt. There is nothing to indicate that 
it was delivered as a lecture, but it would probably 
have been interesting to an audience of Plutarch’s 
time, and may have been written with an audience 


- in mind. It contains no profound or original doc- 


trines, but is simply an agreeable presentation of 
somewhat commonplace thoughts—rather learned, 
rather literary, rather sensible, and, to the modern 
reader, rather amusing. 
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é€edeyEavres Kal ouvayaydvres dorep ex MBadwr 
TO xpjoyrov Kal dvayKaiov abrots; vuvi 8° bao 
tpudis Kal padakias 7} moAvTeAcias od ypdvrat rots 
€ ~ v > A / 7% ~ > 
éavrav, éxovtes, GAAd AapPavovow eri ToAAG Tap 
ETépwv, pi Sedpevor TeKuypiov b€ péya: Tots yap 
3 , ? , + A / ¥ , 
dmépots od davelfovaew, aAAd Bovdopévors edrropiay 
tw éavtots xrdofa: Kal pdprupa Sidwot Kal Be- 

1 Sety Xylander: de?. 
2 +é\orpiov Bernardakis: rod dAdorpiov. 


3 dp’ od Duebner: dpa or dpa. 
4 $y 8c nai Wyttenbach: dé8eKras 
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THAT WE OUGHT NOT TO BORROW 


1, Plato in the Laws forbids people to take any 
water from a neighbour’s land unless they have dug 
on their own land down to a layer of potter’s clay, 
as it is called, and found that the place will not pro- 
duce a flow of water; for the potter’s clay, being 
by nature oily and solid, holds back the water that 
reaches it and does not let it through ; but, he says, 
those shall have a share of others’ water who cannot 
get any of their own, for the law gives relief to those 
in want. Ought there not, then, to be a law about 
money also, that people shall not borrow from others 
or resort to other people’s springs who have not first 
examined their resources at home and brought to- 
gether, as from little trickles, what is useful and 
necessary to themselves? - But now, because of 
their luxury and effeminacy or their extravagance, 
they make no use of what is their own, though they 
possess it, but take from others at a high rate of 
interest, though they have no need of doing so. 
There is strong evidence of this: loans are not 
made to people in need, but to those who wish to 
acquire some superfluity for themselves. And a 
man produces a witness and a surety to aver that, 


* Plato, Laws, 844 8. 
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TéAcvav, 085” dvapyijce Tey KaAdavddyv Kal Tis 
vouunvias, iv icpwrdryv pEpav odoay dmroppada 
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dvri 700 mandety ribevras evéxupe. 7a, adtav 00d" 
B dv 6 Oeds omocev 6 Kryjows: aloxdvovrar Toy 
AapBdvovres, ouK _wloxdvovrat TOKov tov idiwv 
Sierres. kairo. 6 ye Jlepuxdijs éxeivos tov tis 
Deas Kéopov, a@yovTa tddavra TecoapdKovra. xpu- 
otov dnepbon, _Tepiaiperov émoinoey, Orrws, eon, 
Xpnodpevor mpos TO mohepov abbus dmodapev pay 
édarrov: odkody Kal jets Womep ev moAopKig Tals 
xpetous pay mapabexchpeba, ppoupav Saverctod 7roAe- 
ee Bn dpav ta atta ent Sovreta biddpeva: 
a THs tpameélns mepieAdvres Ta. Br) XpHowsa, THs 
Koln, TOY dxnudray, ris Siairns, éAevOdpous Sia- 
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C 3. Aé pev ody ‘Papaiwy yuvaixes eis drapynv 
T® vdiw "AaddAAwu tov Kdopov émédwKav, dbev 


* The Greek word means bank, as well as table. 
> That interest was due on the first of the month is amply 
attested. Cf. Aristophanes, Clouds, 17, 1134, Horace, 
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since the man has property, he deserves credit, 
whereas, since he has it, he ought not to be 
borrowing. 

2. Why do you pay court to the banker or broker ? 
Borrow of your own table * ; you have drinking-cups, 
silver dishes, bonbonniéres. Pawn these for your 
needs. Beautiful Aulis or Tenedos will adorn your 
table in their stead with pottery that is cleaner than 
the silver ware; it does not have the heavy, dis- 
agreeable smell of interest defiling every day like 
rust the surface of your extravagance, nor will it 
keep reminding you of the first of the month and the 
new moon,’ which, though really the holiest day of the 
month, the money-lenders have made accursed and 
detested. For as to those who, instead of selling 
their belongings, give them as security, not even the 
God of Property could save them. They are ashamed 
to accept a price, but not ashamed to pay interest on 
what is their own. And yet the great Pericles made 
the ornaments of the Goddess, which weighed forty 
talents of refined gold,° so that they could be taken 
off, ‘‘ in order,” he said, “‘ that we may use it for the 
expenses of the war, and then pay back an equal 
amount.’’ And so let us likewise, when we are, as 
it were, besieged by our needs, refuse to admit the 
garrison of a money-lender, our enemy, or to allow 
our property to be sold into slavery. No, let us pre- 
serve our liberty by taking off what is useless from 
our table, our bed, our vehicles, and our daily ex- 
penses, intending to pay it back if we are fortunate. 

8. Now the Roman women gave their ornaments as 
an offering to Pythian Apollo and from them made the 


Satires, i. 3. 87 (tristes kalendae), for the detestation of the 
day. © Thucydides, ii. 13. 
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érav Kxatadvywow ets 76 tepov atris, dovAtav 
mapéxet Kai adderav amd tev Saveiwys 7d 5€ Tis 
edredelas Kal dovAov Kai dBarov mavraxod Tots 
oddpoow dvarénrarat, TOAAs sxoAfs edpuxwpiav 
mapéxov thapav Kal ézitypov. ws yap 7 [via tots 
’"AOnvaios rept ta Mydixa refyos EdAwov Siddvac 
tov Bedv edn, Kaxetvor THv xd@payv Kal thy wédw 
Kal Ta KTHpaTa Kal Tas oiKias adévres ets Tas vats 
karéduyov bareép Tis eAevOepias, ottrws Hyutv 6 Beds 
SiSwor Evdtvyv tpamrelav Kat Kepapedy Aekdvynv Kai 
Tpaxd tpdriov, eav edcvOepor Civ eOéAwpev. 
E pndé ot y> tnmoatvas Te péve,. 
und’ éyijpara Cevera xepacpdpa® kat xatdpyupa, & 
TéKo. Tayels KatadapBdvover Kal mapatpéxovaw: 
dAN dvm twi 7H Tvydv7r Kal KaBddAAn xpwpevos 
pebye ToAduiov Kat TUpavvov SaveaTHy, od ‘yiiv® 


1 Savetwv] “a creditoribus,” i.e. Savecorev, Xylander’s version. 
2 “Kepaoddpa] xardxypuca or Karandépdupa Reiske. 
3 yav Xylander: zip. 

* Beginning with the fourth century 8.c. the ancients 
employed various machines to hurl projectiles. They are 
commonly called catapults (xaraéArns). Their power lay 
in the elasticity of wooden beams which were bent by means 
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golden bowl which was sent to Delphi; and the 
women of Carthage shore their heads and gave their 
hair to make ropes for the tension of machines and 
instruments in defence of their native city. But 
we, ashamed to be independent, enslave ourselves 
by mortgages and notes, when we ought to limit and 
restrict. ourselves to actual necessities and from the 
proceeds of the breaking up or the sale of useless 
superfluities to found a sanctuary of Liberty for our- 
selves, our children, and our wives. The goddess 
Artemis at Ephesus grants to debtors when they take 
refuge in her sanctuary protection and safety from 
their debts, but the protecting and inviolable sanctu- 
ary of Frugality is everywhere wide open to sensible 
men, offering them a joyous and honourable expanse 
of plentiful leisure. For just as the Pythian prophet- 
ess? in the time of the Persian wars told the Athenians 
that the God offered them a wooden wall, and they, 
giving up their land, their city, their possessions, 
and their houses, took refuge in their ships for the 
sake of liberty, so to us God offers a wooden table, a 
pottery dish, and a coarse cloak if we wish to live as 
free men. 


Do not abide the attack of the horsemen,?® 


nor of yoked chariots adorned with horn or silver, 
which rapid interest overtakes and outruns. No, 
make use of any chance donkey or nag and flee from 
your enemy and tyrant, the money-lender, who does 


of ropes rendered taut by twisting, whence the Latin name 
tormentum. The story is found in Appian, viii. 13. 93. 

> Herodotus, vii. i41. The quotation is from the oracle 
in hexameters delivered to the Athenians by the priestess at 
Delphi when the Persians invaded Attica in 480 3.c. before 
the battle of Salamis. 
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¢ 8 , cf 8 a a 4! oi oe T SX 

éptpov éow Svvovres,” rods 8 domep Tavrddous 
epeoTates elpyovar yevoasba: T&v (Siwy tpuyavras 
kat cuyKopilovras. ws S€ Aapeios emi ras "APijvas 
eee AGtw Kai "Apradépynv ev tats yepolv 
ddvoes éyovras Kal Seoud Kara TOV alxpadutwr, 
mapamAnciws otto. THY yepoypddwr Kal cup- 
Bodaiwy donep weddv ext tHv ‘EAAdSa Kopilovres 
dyyeia peota Tas méAets emuTopevovtTat Kai SteAav- 
vovot, ometpovTes ody tyepov Kaprrov ws 6 Tpt- 

, > 3 > f ce if: ‘ 
mrdAepos, GAA’ ddAnudtwv pilas modumévous Kat 
modutéKous Kal SucekAeinrous Terres, ai KUKAW 
veuduevar kal mepiBAaordvovca KdpmTover Kal 

1 zpoypadovra Madvig: mpooypadorra. 
* Plato, Republic, 615 Er. 
>» Homer, Od. xi, 578. 
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not, like the Persian, demand earth and water, but 
attacks your liberty and brings suit against your 
honour. If you will not pay him, he duns you; if 
you have funds, he won’t accept payment ; if yousell, 
he beats down the price ; if you will not sell, he forces 
you to do so ; if you sue him, he meets you in court ; 
if you take your oath, he orders you to do so; if you 
go to his door, he shuts it in your face ; if you stay at 
home, he installs himself there and keeps knocking 
at your door. 

4. For what good did Solon do the Athenians when 
he put an end to giving one’s person as security for 
debt? For debtors are slaves to all the men who 
ruin them, or rather not to them either (for what 
would be so terrible in that ?), but to outrageous, 
barbarous, and savage slaves, like those who Plato 
says? stand in Hades as fiery avengers and execu- 
tioners over those who have been impious in life. 
For these money-lenders make the market-place a 
place of the damned for the wretched debtors ; like 
vultures they devour and flay them, “ entering into 
their entrails,’’> or in other instances they stand 
over them and inflict on them the tortures of 
Tantalus by preventing them from tasting their own 
produce which they reap and harvest. And as 
Dareius sent Datis and Artaphernes against Athens 
with chains and fetters in their hands for their cap- 
tives, in similar fashion these men, bringing against 
Greece jars full of signatures and notes as fetters, 
march against and through the cities, not, like Tripto- 
lemus, sowing beneficent grain, but planting roots of 
debts, roots productive of much toil and much interest 
and hard to escape from, which, as they sprout and 
shoot up round about, press down and strangle the 
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1 adrot yap Bernardakis; avroi 8¢ Meziriacus: avrol. 

2 of Bongars: ov. 





* There is here, and also above and below, a play on the 
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cities. They say that hares at one and the same 
time give birth to one litter, suckle another, and 
conceive again; but the loans of these barbarous 
rascals give birth to interest before conception ¢ ; 
for while they are giving they immediately demand 
payment, while they lay money down they take it 
up, and they lend what they receive for money lent. 
5. There is a saying among the Messenians, 


Pylos there is before Pylos, and Pylos, a third, there is also,” 
but as to the money-lenders we may say 


Int’rest there is before int’rest, and int’rest a third there is 
also. 


And then they make a laughing-stock forsooth of the 
scientists, who say that nothing arises out of nothing; 
for with these men interest arises out of that 
which has as yet no being or existence. And they 
think it is a disgrace to be a tax-collector, which 
the law allows; for they themselves lend money 
contrary to law, collecting taxes from their debtors, 
or rather, if the truth is to be told, cheating them in 
the act of lending ; for he who receives less than 
the face value of his note is cheated. And yet the 
Persians regard lying as the second among wrong- 
doings and being in debt as the first ®; for lying is 
often practised by debtors ; but money-lenders lie 
more. than debtors and cheat in their ledgers, when 
they write that they give so-and-so much to so-and-so, 
though they really give less ; and the cause of their 
lie is avarice, not necessity or want, but insatiable 


word zéxos, which means “ offspring ” and also “ interest,” 
the offspring of debt. 

> Strabo, viii. 7, p. 339; Aristophanes, Knights, 1059. 

* Herodotus, i. 138, puts lying first and debt second. 
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ca yi _ 3 , 
830 7H wevia, TOAAGY KaKdv trpoadvTwy, jn EeTrawpeve 





* Homer, Ji. i. 154. 
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greed, which in the end brings neither enjoyment 
nor profit to them and ruin to those whom they 
wrong. For they do not till the fields which they 
take from their debtors, nor do they live in their 
houses after evicting them, nor do they eat at their 
tables or wear their clothes, but they ruin one man 
first, then hunt a second, using the other as bait. 
For the savage practice spreads like fire, growing 
by the ruin and destruction of those who fall into 
it, consuming one after another. And the money- 
lender who fans and feeds this fire to the ruin of 
many men gains nothing, except that from time to 
time he can take his account-books and read how 
many men he has sold out, how many he has driven 
from their homes, and, in general, the sources from 
which his hoard of money, rolling in and piling up, 
has made such gains. 
6. And do not think that I say this because I 
have declared war against the money-lenders ; 
Ne’er have they harried my cattle, nor ever made off with 
my horses ¢; 
but that I am pointing out to those who are too 
ready to become borrowers how much disgrace and 
servility there is in the practice and that borrowing 
is an act of extreme folly and weakness. Have you 
money? Do not borrow, for you are not in need. 
Have you no money? Do not borrow, for you will 
not be able to pay. Let us look at each of these 
two alternatives separately. Cato once said to an 
old man who was behaving wickedly: ‘Sir, when 
old age has so many evils of its own, why do you add 
to them the disgrace of wickedness?”’ Therefore in 
your own case do not heap up upon poverty, which 
has many attendant evils, the perplexities which 
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1 ent pot bére Reiske: xdaifere. 
2 Srwiky Wyttenbach: os crwixy. 
3 wépdixas Aaywods Aldine edition: aépdcxas. 
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arise from borrowing and owing, and do not deprive 
poverty of the only advantage which it possesses 
over wealth, namely freedom from care; since by 
so doing you will incur the derision of the proverb,. 


I am unable to carry the goat, put the ox then upon me.* 


Being unable to carry the burden of poverty you 
put the money-lender upon your back, a burden diffi- 
cult for even the rich to bear. ‘“‘ How, then, am I 
to live?’’ Do you ask this, when you have hands 
and feet and a voice, when you are a man capable 
of loving and being loved, of doing favours and being 
grateful for them? Live by teaching letters, by 
leading children to school, by being a door-keeper, 
by working as a sailor or a boatman ; none of these 
is so disgraceful or disagreeable as hearing the order 
“Pay up.” 

7. The well-known Roman Rutilius went up to 
Musonius and said, ‘‘ Musonius, Zeus the Saviour, 
whom you imitate and emulate, is no borrower ”’ ; 
and Musonius answered with a smile, ‘“ He is no 
lender, either.”” For Rutilius, who was himself a 
lender, was finding fault with Musonius for borrow- 
ing. This is an example of the vanity of the Stoies ; 
for why should you bring in Zeus the Saviour, when 
you can use as examples things that are here before 
your eyes? Swallows do not borrow, ants do not 
borrow, creatures upon which nature has bestowed 
neither hands, reason, nor art; but men, with their 
superior intellect, support through their ingenuity 
horses, dogs, partridges, hares, and jackdaws in 
addition to themselves. Why, then, have you come 
to the poor opinion of yourself, that you are less 


® Paroemiographi Graeci, ii, 592. 
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(830) KoAotod kat ddwvdrepos mépdtKos Kal Kuvds ayev- 
véoTepos, wor dm’ dvOpwrov pndevos wpercioba 
mepieTov, puxaywyaw, purdrrey, TMPOHLAXOpEvos ; 
odx dpds, ws moAAd pev yi mapéyes moda Se 
OdAarra; 


Kat pny Mixkvdor’ eiceidov" 


A ¢ 4 
g¢nalv 6 Kpdrns 
rat a. ff - ~ , f 
Tay epiwy Ealvovta, yuvaixd Te ovyEaivovcay, 
tov Aysov devyovras ev aivA Syrorire. 


Kredvéy 8’ 6 Baowreds "Avrlyovos 7 para Sud xpovouv 
Geaodpevos év Tais *"AOnvais “ adeis ert, KaAé- 
DavOes;””  “ dd@,” dnoiv, “d Baowed- 6 rod 
e a ’ \s 2 a ‘ 
evera TOO Zibveavos pi arooriva, pndé gdiro- 
codgias.”’ daov 76 dpovnpa Tob dv8pos, dno Too 
prov Kal Tis pdtpas merroven xeepi xai ddovon 
ypadev mept Gedv Kat oednvns Kal dotpwv Kal 
WAtov. Apty bé Sovdixa Soxel rabr’ epya. Tow 
yapoiy iv’ édeVOepor Duev Saveroduevor, Koda- 
Kevopev oixotpiBédas’ dvOpwmovs Kal dopudopotper 
kat deurviLopev Kal Spa Kal ddépous vrroreAodper, 
ot Sia thy meviav (oddels yap Saveile. mévyri), 
> x a \ / ? A > ea a 
ada Sia THY woAvTeAcLay. ed yap HpKovpeba Tois 


ss Mixxvaoy Xylander: plxvddov or pixvaov. Cobet supplies 
kparép’ dAye’ éxovra vom es Od. xi. 593; cf. Bergk, 
Poet. Lyr. Graec. ii. p. 3 

2 Cf. C. Wachsmuth, *Sillograph. Graecorum Reliquiae, 

194. 
Py Zivwvos 7) von Arnim, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, 
p. 134: Civ pdvos 3’, Diogenes Laertius, Life of Cleanthes, i ii., 
gives a longer version of this story and ‘adds xai yap 6 Ziv 
abrov avveyvpvaler eis ToGro, “for Zeno trained him for this.” 
Capps suggests 6 mod... tof Liv pdvov, ds py” drooriva 
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persuasive than a jackdaw, more dumb than a 
partridge, less well-born than a dog, so that you can 
obtain no help from any human being by waiting 
on him, entertaining him, guarding him, or fighting 
for him? Do you not see how many opportunities 
are offered on land and on the sea ? 
Lo, even Miccylus I beheld,* 

says Crates, 

Carding the wool, and his wife too carding the wool along 

with him, 
Striving in terrible conflict to ‘scape from the onslaught of 
famine. 

King Antigonus asked Cleanthes, when he met him 
in Athens after not seeing him for a while, “ Are 
you still grinding corn, Cleanthes?” “ Yes, Your 
Majesty,” he replied; “I do it in order not to be 
a deserter from Zeno’s instruction, nor from philo- 
sophy either.” What a great spirit the man had 
who came from the mill and the kneading-trough, 
and with the hand which ground the flour and 
baked the bread wrote about the gods, the moon, 
the stars, and the sun! But to us such labours seem 
slavish. And therefore, in order to be free, we 
contract debts and pay court to men who are 
ruiners of homes, we act as bodyguard to them, dine 
them, make them presents, and pay them tribute, 
not because of our poverty (for no one lends to 
poor men), but because of our extravagance. For 
if we were content with the necessaries of life, 


* Crates, Frag. 6, Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. ed. 4, ii. p. 366. 
The last three words occur also in Homer, Od. xii. 257. 


ua 8€n prdocodias, “merely to live, that I may not have to 
abandon philosophy.” 
* olxormBdas Capps: oixdrpiBas. 
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> é 
dvayratous mpos Tov Blov, ovk dv Av yévos Saver- 
ora, domep ovde Kevradpar & gorw ovde Topydvev: 
Gan 4 tpudn) Savevaras éroinaev ody Hrrov 7) 
xXpvaoydous Kal dpyvpoxdmous Kal pupepods Kat 
dvOoBddous. ob ydp dprwy od8’ olvov TUL 
tr 4 , ‘ 3 , ‘ 
ogeidopev, GAA ywpiwy Kai avdpamdd8wv Kal 
Hyrdvey Kai tpikAwwv Kal tpanelOv, Kal yopy- 
~ > Xr Xr f 5X Xr Fa 
yotvres éxAcAvpévws mdAcor, firotysovpevor piro- 
Tytias akdptous Kal dyapiorovs. 6 8 dma€ 
> 
eveAnbeis péver xpeworns Sia aavrds, aAAov && 
LAX rv Fs > , @ oe 2 
aAdov peradapBarwv avabdrnv, womep inmos éy- 


F xadww6eis: dmoduyy 8 odk éorw én tas vopas 


831 “ 


> é ~ 

exeivas Kal tods Aedvas, aAAd wAdLovTar Kad- 
dtrep ot OevAaror Kal odbpavoteteis éexetvor Tob 
. 

EpmedoxAéous datuoves: 


at8éprov Hey ydp ode pévos novrovbe Sieber, 
; mévtos e és’ yBoves oddas anéntuce™ yaia 8 és 
adyas 

jeArtou dxdpavtos: 6 8 aid€pos euBare Sivas: 

dAdos 8 €& dAdov Séyerar”’ ToioThs 7} mpay- 
patevtis Kopivftos, efra Tarpeds, cfr’ "A@nvaios, 
dxp. dv bad wdavrwy Tepixpovdpevos eis TéKOUS 
SiadvOf kat Karaxeppariadh. Kabdarep yap dva- 
oryvar bet TOV memmAwpevov 7) 7 pévew, 6 6€ otpepo~ 
pevos Kat Kvdwdotpevos bypS 7H odipare kat 
SraBpoxw mpoomreptBddrerau metova poAvopov" 
odtws év tais peraypadais Kal peramTecert TOV 
davetwy tods téKovs mpooavadapPavovtes adrots 

1 § és Meziriacus: 8é. 
3 dnéaruce Moralia, 361 c: dvérruce. 
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the race of money-lenders would be as non-existent 
as that of Centaurs and Gorgons; but luxury pro- 
duced money-lenders just as it did goldsmiths, silver- 
smiths, perfumers, and dyers in gay colours; for 
our debts are incurred, not to pay for bread or wine, 
but for country-seats, slaves, mules, banquet-halls, 
and tables, and because we give shows to the cities 
with unrestrained expenditure, contending in fruit- 
less and thankless rivalries. But the man who is 
once involved remains a debtor all his life, exchang- 
ing, like a horse that has once been bridled, one 
rider for another. And there is no escape to those 
former pastures and meadows, but they wander 
like the spirits described by Empedocles, who have 
been expelled by the gods and thrown out from 
heaven: 
Into ie waves of the sea they are driv’n by the might of the 
etner 3 
Then on the floor of the earth the sea vomits them; earth 
then ejects them 
Into the untiring sun’s rays; and he hurls them to eddying 
ether.? 
And so “one after another takes over”? the bor- 
rower, first a usurer or broker of Corinth, then one 
of Patrae, then an Athenian, until, attacked on all 
sides by all of them, he is dissolved and chopped up 
into the small change of interest payments. For 
just as a man who has fallen into the mire must 
either get up or stay where he is, but he who turns 
and rolls over covers his wet and drenched person 
with more dirt; so in their transfers and changes 
of loans, by assuming additional interest payments 
® Mullach, Frag. Phil. Graee. i. p. 2, vss. 32 ff.; quoted 


also in Moralia, 361 c. 
* Mullach, ibid. vs. 35. 
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Bat mpoomAdtrovres det Bapérepou yiyvoyrat Kal 

(831) Trav yorepixav oddev Siadepovow, ot Oepamretay prev 

od mpoodéyovrar, TO Se Tpoorerayévov eLepdvres," 

elra mAéov atbus ouMéyovres det Siarehodou- kat 

yap obrou Kabapbjvar peev od Bédovow, ae 3 > doa 

Tod érous pat, per’ addvns Kab oTrapaypav TOV 

TOKOV dvagépovtes, émippéovtos <d0ds érépou Kal 

mpoctoTapévov, mdaAw vauTi@ot Kal xapyBaposor: 

déov dmaddayévras cidiKpiveis Kal éAevbépous 
ytyveobar, 

8. “Hdy yap pou mpos Tous edtropwrépous Kat 
pahaxwrepous 6 6 Adyos € éort, Tous A€yovras “ adou- 
Aos ofv yevenpat kai dvéottos kal douxos; ” aomep 

Ce A€you mpos larpov Gppworos WBparmiav kat 
@dnxas eC loyvds ovp yevenjeau Kal Kevds ; °  t B 
ob peMeus, bi iv’ by yeatvys ; ; Kat od yevod dBovdos, t iva 
pa Sobtos 7H as’ Kal aKrcov, iva. pe} KTAD tis aAXov. 
Kal TOV Tay yurdy Adyov dxovoov- enobvros Tob 
érépou kal Aéyovros 7a omhdyxy’” éxBaMew, & Erepos 


mapov “Kai ri dewdv;”? elev: ‘od yap Ta, 
geavtod omAdyxy’ exBadres, and 7a" rob vexpod 
dv dpe eomaparropey.” Kal Tav xpewordy ob 


monet €xaorTos 76 éautod ywpiov ovde Thy iiav 
olxiay, aGAAd rv 708 Savetoavros ov TQ vopnp 
D KUpiov avTav memoinxe. “vy Ata,” groiv, 5 dan’ 
6 marip prov Tov aypov Tobrov KaréAume.” Kat yap 
Kai thy erdcvbepiav Kal rHv émityiay 6 maTHp 


1 eepdvres Reiske: efaipovres. 
2 +a added by Bernardakis. 





* Evidently the man in debt is supposed to borrow from 
one lender in order to pay another. 
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and plastering themselves with them,’ they weigh 
themselves down more and more; and they are 
much like persons ill with cholera, who do not accept 
treatment, but vomit up the prescribed medicine 
and then continue constantly to collect more disease. 
Similarly these borrowers refuse to be purged, and 
always, at every season of the year, when painfully 
and with convulsions they cough up the interest 
while another payment immediately accrues and 
presses upon them, they suffer a fresh attack of 
nausea and headache. What they ought to do is 
to get rid of debts and become healthy and free 
again. 

8. From now on my words are addressed to those 
who are more well-to-do and accustomed to a softer 
way of living, those who say “ Am I, then, to be 
without slaves, without hearth and home ?”’, as if a 
sick man who is swollen up with dropsy should say 
to his physician “‘ Am I, then, to be made thin and 
empty?’ Why not, to make you get well? And 
so you should do without slaves, that you may not 
be a slave yourself, and without property, that you 
may not be the property of another. Hear the tale 
of the vultures: One of them had an attack of 
vomiting and said he was spewing out bowels, but 
the other, who was there, said ‘‘ What harm is there 
in that? For you are not spewing out your own 
bowels, but those of the corpse we tore to pieces 
a little while ago.” So any man in debt sells, not 
his own plot of land, nor his own house, but those 
of his creditor whom by law he has made their 
owner. ‘‘ Not so, by Zeus,” he says ; ‘‘ why, my father 
left me this field.”” Yes, and your father left you 
your liberty and your civil rights, which you ought 
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(831) éwxev, Gv ge det Adyov EXEW meiova. Kal TOV 
768a Kai THY yelp’ 6 yervijoas érroincev, add’ Grav 
caTh, prabdv di6ws TH dnoxdmTovTt. T&S’ *Oduc- 

a %, ? od i+ \ rd ce g > 
cet Hv éoOfra 4 Kadufa mepeeOnnev “ cipar 
dpdiécaca Ouwésea'’’ ypwrds abavarov mvéovra, 
Sapa Kal pynudovva tis didias dvra Tis éxeivys: 
> > BS A A ‘ .7 , > /, 
GAN’ érrel mepitparels Kal Bubtobels pores avéoxe, 
THis eobijros yevouerns SiaBpdyov Kai Bapetas, 
éxetvny ev éppupev dmodvaduevos, Kpydepvy dé 
Tw yupvoy trolwaas TO oTépvov 


E vixe wape€ és yatav dpwpevos 


Kat Siacwbels our’ eobijros ovrTe Tpopiis 7 7TOpnce. 
Tt obv; od ylyverat xeepedy mept Tovs xpewaTas, 
érav eémoTH dia xpdvov Saverarns Adywv 
‘ dddos ”’; 

a > * , / 2 4 5 4 ‘ 
ws eimav avvayev vededas, érdpake 5é movTov: - 

‘ ? aE t > + + 4 
abv 8 ebpds Te vdtos 7 evrece Céhupds Te Sucarjs 


Tokay TéKos emikvAcbevTwy: 6 bé cuyKduldpevos 
avréxetat THv Bapuvovrwy, droviéacbas kal duyetv 
py Svvdpevos: GAN Bbeitar Kata Bubob, pera. Tay 
3 ld té > , 
eyyunoapevay pirtov dpaveCdpevos. Kpdrns 86 
r OnBatos on ovdeves amarroUpevos ove” ogeidwv, 
atras be Tas olkovopias Kal ppovribas Kat Trept= 
OTAG}LOUS Svaxepaiveny, abfixey ovaiav oKTw Ta 
Advrwy, Kat TpiBwva Kal mpav dvahaBeov els 
firocogiay Kal meviav katépuyev. “Avataydpas 
dé rHv yxwpav Katédume prnAdBotov. Kal ti det 
1 Quddea penance from Od. v. 264; edddea. 


* Homer, Od. v. 26-4, > Homer, Od. v. 439, 
836 
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to value more. So, too, he who begat you made 
your foot and your hand, but when it is mortified, 
you pay a surgeon for cutting it off. Calypso clothed 
Odysseus in her garment, “ putting fragrant raiment 
upon him”’¢ that breathed of her divine person, 
as a gift and a memento of her love ; but when he 
was capsized and engulfed by the waves and could 
hardly keep himself up since the garment had be- 
come soaked and heavy, he took it off and threw it 
from him, then, binding a wimple about his naked 
breast, 


Long-shore he swam looking landward, 


and when he reached safety he had no lack of gar- 
ment or food. Well, then, is it not a tempest that 
arises about debtors when the lender after a while 
comes up to them saying “ Pay ”’? 


Thus having spoken he gathered the clouds and stirred up 
the great waters ; 


East wind and South wind and West with furious blasts 
raged together,° 

as interest rolled up upon interest ; and the debtor, 
overwhelmed, continues to clutch them as they weigh 
him down, for he cannot swim away and escape ; 
no, he sinks down to the bottom and disappears 
along with the friends who have endorsed his notes. 
Crates the Theban, when he was not pressed for 
payment and did not even owe anything, because 
he disliked the mere administration of property, 
its cares and distractions, abandoned an estate 
valued at eight talents and, donning cloak and 
wallet, took refuge in philosophy and poverty. 
Anaxagoras also left his land to be grazed over by 


* Homer, Od. v. 291, 292. 
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Tovrous Aéyew, Szrov DrdAdEevos 6 pedorrowds év 
darouci LuKeduch, KArjpou HeTaaXav kal Biov Kaul 
olkov 7oAXhy edrroptay exovTos, dpav dé tpupiy Kat 
7Sumdbevay Kal dyovotay emywpralouaay * pea tods 
feous,” elnev, “ éué Tatra” rayaba odk dzoded?, 
GAN ey Taira: Kal KataAdurwv érépois tov KAq- 

832 pov e&érAevaevr. of & ogetdovres drrauroupevou 
Sacporoyoupevor Sovdevovres drrapyupevortes dy- 
éxovTat , Kaprepotow, ws 6 Dweds, “Aprutas Twas 
UTomTépous Booxovtes, at fépovce Thy Tpopiy Kat 
Svapmatovarw, ob Kal? pay aAAd, mpiv Deprobiivar 
Tov oiTov w@vovpevot, Kal ply a Tecelv THY eAalay 
dyopdlovres ToUAatov- kat ‘rv olvov é ex,” ” dyot, 

TocouTou ” Kal mpdaypapov edwKe THs TYAS" © 

be Bérpus Kpépatra, «al mpoomépuxey ert Tov 
dpxrotpov éxdexdpevos. 





* Cf. Himerius, Eclogues, ili. 18. 
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sheep.* But what need is there of mentioning these 
men, when Philoxenus the lyric poet, who shared 

_in the allotment of lands in a colony in Sicily, which 
ensured him a livelihood and a household furnished 
with abundant resources, when he saw that luxury, 
indulgence in a life of pleasure, and lack of culture 
were prevalent there, said, “‘ By the Gods, these 
good things shall not make me lose myself; I will 
rather lose them,” and leaving his allotment to 
others, he sailed away. But people in debt are 
content to be dunned, mulcted of tribute, enslaved, 
and cheated; they endure, like Phineus, to feed 
winged harpies which carry off their food and devour 
it, buying their grain, not at the proper season, but 
before it is harvested, and purchasing the oil before 
the olives have been plucked. And “I have wine,” 
says the borrower, “‘ at such and such a price,” and 
he gives his note for its value ; but the cluster still 
hangs clinging on the vine and waiting for the rising 
of Arcturus. 
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VOL. X uM 


INTRODUCTION 


AT some time in the second century before Christ 
ten Attic orators were selected, probably by Apollo- 
dorus of Pergamum, as the orators whose speeches 
were most worthy of preservation and study, and 
this ‘* Canon ”’ of the Ten Attic Orators was generally 
accepted. The Lives of these orators which are 
contained in manuscripts of Plutarch’s Moralia were 
certainly not written by Plutarch. They are alto- 
gether lacking in the charm which characterizes 
Plutarch’s careful and elaborate style. Facts are 
stated one after another with little variety and with 
little or no distinction between mere anecdotes and 
matters of real importance ; but the Lives are of 
interest on account of their subject matter. 

The “ decrees ’’ appended to the Lives are, except 
in some details, fairly accurate copies of official 
documents (see F. Ladek, Wiener Studien, xiii., 1891, 
pp. 111 ff.). The two which are concerned with 
Demosthenes and his family are not really decrees, 
but petitions addressed to the Senate, copies of 
which were undoubtedly kept among the official 
records at Athens, whereas the third—that in honour 
of Lycurgus—is a decree of the people. A large part 
of the inscription recording this decree has been 
found and is published in the Inscriptiones Graecae, ii. 
No. 240 (editio minor, ii. No. 457), Dittenberger, 
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Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum,third edition, No. 326. 
The text which has been handed down in the manu- 
scripts of Plutarch varies somewhat from that of the 
|  inseription, but hardly more than is to be expected. 
| It may well be that whoever appended the “decrees” 
to the Lives of the orators derived them, not directly 
from inscriptions or other official documents, but (as 
suggested by B. Keil in Hermes, xxx. pp. 210 ff.) from 
the work of Heliodorus On Monuments. 
The Lives, with the ‘“‘ decrees,” are published by 
Anton Westermann in his Biographi Graect (1833 and 
1845). 
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_ A ~ 
*Avriddv Loditov pev Fv marpds tadv be 
C Sypwy “Papvovaros: pabyredoas 5¢ 7H warpl (Av 
yap cogioTys, @ Kat "AAKiBiddnv paciv ere maida 
dvta dourfaa) Kat Sdvapw Adywy Krynodpevos, ws 
tives vopilovow, an’ oikelas dicews, Wpunoe pev 
modtevecbar: SiatpiBiv S€ cuveornoe Kal LwKparer 
~ a ca A iq 1 ~ , 
7d dirooddw Srehépeto tiv baép Tov Adywv dia- 
A a A iy! IAN’ er ~ e — nn 
fopav od didovetkws GAr’ edeyxTiKds, Ws Bevopadv 
tordpynkev ev trois ’Amouynyoveduacr. Kat twas 
Adyous Tots Seopdvors THv moditav avveypadev 
els Tods ev Tois Suxaornpios ay@vas mpa&rtos* ent 
D rod70 tpameis, worep Twes paci- Tav yodv mpd 
adrod yevopévwy ovdevds pépetar Sixavixes Adyos, 
> ’ RING ~ > > 4 4 . / 2 bd 
GAN oddé T&V Kat’ adrov, dia TO pndérrw ev EO 
a rd > é 2 > 
rob avyypde elvar, od OeuroTordAgous obk *Apt- 
atetsov od Ilepixddovs, Kaito. moAdds adoppds 
Kal dvayKas TapacyovTwy avtois Tay Kaipov* Kal 
yap od bi dobdveray amedcinovro Tob avyypadgew, 
ws dfAov ex THv cipnuevwv mapa Tots cvyypadevor 
TEpl Evos EkdaTov THY TpoELpHLevwWY avOpav. Gaous 
pévroe €xopev emt 76 maAadTatov avapépovtes ar0- 
E prvnpovedoa rhv ids€av t&v Adywv tavTyY peTa- 
xElptaapevous, ToUTous etpor Tis av emiBeBAnKdras 


1 ap@ros Meziriacus: mpdrov. 
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I. ANTIPHON 


AntipHon was the son of Sophilus, and his deme 
was Rhamnus. He was a pupil of his father (for his 
father was a sophist, and it is said that Alcibiades 
as a boy attended his school), and having acquired 
power in speaking-—-as some think, through his own 
natural ability—he entered upon a public career. 
And he set up a school and had his disagreement with 
Socrates on the subject of words, not in a contentious 
spirit, but for the sake of argument, as Xenophon 
has narrated in his Memoirs. And he wrote some 
speeches for citizens who wanted them for their 
suits in the law-courts, being the first who practised 
this profession, as some say. At any rate no legal 
oration is extant of any of those who lived before 
his time, nor of his contemporaries either, because 
the custom of speech-writing had not yet arisen ; 
there is none by Themistocles, Aristeides, or Pericles, 
although the times afforded them many opportunities 
and also occasions when such speeches were needed. 
And it was not for lack of ability that they refrained 
from such speech-writing, as is evident from what 
is said by the historians about each of the above- 
mentioned orators. Yet all those whom we are able 
to record as having practised this kind of speeches, 
going back to the earliest occurrence, will be found 


® Xenophon, Memorabilia, i. 6. 
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*Avridarrt, mpeoBirn 70n avrt, ofov "AdniBiddny, 
Kpuriay, Avatav, ’Apytvor." mp@ros be Kal pn- 
TopuKds réexvas ebyveyKe, yerduevos ayxivous: ded 
kal Néotwp émexaneiro. 

Karxidvwos 8 ey 7 mepi adrod ouvrdypare 
Oov«vdisou Tob ouyypagéus wabyynriy® TeKpai- 
perar yeyovevar e€ ay enaweiras map avT@ 6 
’Avripdv. ote 8 ev ois Adyous axpiBrjs Kal 
mudavos Kat Sewvos epi tiv edpeow Kat év toils 
dmdpos TexveKes Kal emyeip@v €& ddyAov Kal emt 
Tous vdpous Kal Ta dy Tpétwv Tods Adyous Tod 
edmperrous pdAvora otoxyaldpuevos. yeyove b€ Kara. 
ra, Hepouxd xai Topyiay tév codioriv, oAdiyw 
vewtepos adtod: Kai Taparérakey €ws Karadvcews 
ths Snpoxparias tnd Thy TeTpaKociwy yevoperns, 
qv atros Soxet auykatackevdoat, o7é pev Svat 
Tprnpapyav vavoly ore dé oTparnyOv, Kal moAAais 
pdxas wk@v, Kal ovppaxyias peydAas adrois 
mpocaydpevos, Kal Tovs axpdlovras dadilwy, Kai 


1 *"Apyivov Taylor: dpxtvoov. 
2 xabyyntiy Wyttenbach: pabyriy. 





: Cf. Thucydides, viii. 68 dip *APnvaiew tay Kal? éaurév 
dpery TE oddevds devrepos kal xpariatos évOuunOfvar yerdpevos 
cat & yvoin elireiv, ‘a man inferior to none of the Athenians 
of his own day in force of character, and one who had proved 
himself most able both to formulate a plan and to set forth 
his conclusions in speech ”’ (Smith’s translation, L.C.L.). 

®’ In 411 s.c. when for some four months an oligarchy 
ruled Athens. 

© The duty of fitting out ships for the navy devolved upon 
wealthy citizens, who were then called trierarchs. 

4 Antiphon was a common name at Athens in the fifth 
century. Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, 2nd ed. i. 
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to have followed Antiphon when he was already old; 
I mean such as Alcibiades, Critias, Lysias, and 
Archinus. He was also the first to publish rules of 
the art of oratory, being of sharp intellect, and for 
this reason he was nicknamed Nestor. 

And Caecilius, in the treatise he compiled about 
him, conjectures from the terms in which Antiphon 
is praised in the work of the historian Thucydides 
that he was the latter’s teacher.?. In his speeches 
he is accurate and persuasive, clever in invention, 
ingenious in handling perplexing cases; he attacks 
unexpectedly, and he addresses his arguments to 
both the laws and the emotions, aiming especially at 
propriety. He was born at the time of the Persian 
wars and of the sophist Gorgias, who was somewhat 
older than he; and his life extended until the de- 
struction of the democracy by the Four Hundred,? 
in causing which he seems himself to have had a 
part, at one time by being trierarch ¢ of two ships, at 
another by being general? and gaining many victories 
in battle and winning important alliances for the 
Four Hundred, by arming the men of military age, 


pp. 93 ff., distinguishes, in addition to the orator: (1) a 
patriotic and worthy citizen (Xenophon, Hell. ii. 3. 40) in 
defence of whose daughter Lysias wrote a speech, and to 
whom the military activities belong which are here ascribed 
to the orator; (2) the tragic poet who was put to death by 
Dionysius of Syracuse (Aristotle, Rhet. ii. 6. p. 1385 a 9); 
(3) Antiphon the sophist (Xenophon, Afem. i. 6. 5; Diog. 
Laert. ii. 5. 25), who is probably the one who practised 
mental healing at Corinth; (4) the son of Pyrilampus (Plato, 
Parmenides, 127 a); (5) the son of Lysonides (Moralia, 
833 a); and (6) an Antiphon derided by Aristophanes 
(JVasps, 1270), as a starveling. The Pseudo-Plutarch has 
evidently fused several of these personalities with that of 
the orator. 
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inricews, ris dpiotos éoru xarrds, Kal Tay TroAAGy 
diadepopevwr, adrov ciety dprotrov elvar &€ of 
‘Apuodios Kat “Aptoroyeirwy meroinvtat: tobro 
8 dxodeavra tov Acovtarov Kal drovonoavra mmpo- 


i drep Reiske: tn’. 
2 Heruivera Blass: 7 érewvia ("Heriwveta Xylander). 
a dveypdgn | Westermann: éveypddn. 
Tpedxovra) vu’ (i. e. TeTpaxogiwy) Photius. 
5 obrds y’ Taylor: obros Te. 
8 ay ey Erepos Taylor: dv #pérepos. 
od added by Sauppe. 
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@ Fétioneia, the mole which formed the northern side of 
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by manning sixty triremes, and by being on every 
occasion their envoy to Lacedaemon at the time 
when Eétioneia had been fortified.* And after the 
overthrow of the Four Hundred he was indicted along 
with Archeptolemus, one of the Four Hundred, was 
found guilty, subjected to the punishments pre- 
scribed for traitors, thrown out unburied, and in- 
scribed along with his descendants in the list of the 
disfranchised. But some tell us that he was put to 
death by the Thirty? as Lysias says in his speech 
in defence of Antiphon’s daughter; for he had a 
daughter whom Callaeschrus claimed in marriage by 
legal process. And that he was put to death by the 
Thirty is told also by Theopompus in the fifteenth 
book of his Philippics¢; but that must have been 
another Antiphon, the son of Lysidonides, whom 
Cratinus also, in his play The Flask, mentions as a 
rascal ; for how could a man who had died previously 
and had been put to death by the Four Hundred be 
living again in the time of the Thirty ? But there is 
also another story of his death: that he sailed as 
envoy to Syracuse when the tyranny of Dionysius 
the First was at its height, and at a convivial gather- 
ing the question arose what bronze was the best ; 
then when most of the guests disagreed, he said 
that bronze was the best from which the statues of 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton were made ; and when 
Dionysius heard this, suspecting that the remark 


the great Harbour of Peiraeus, was fortified by the Four 
Hundred in order to command the entrance. 

> In 404 8.c., when Athens was occupied by the Lacedae- 
monians, a body of Thirty men was appointed to revise the 
constitution. They seized all power and ruled ruthlessly 
unti] overthrown in May 403 B.c. 

¢ Miller, Fraga. Hist. Grace, i. p. 300. 
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1 éy Casaubon from Photius: ody. 
2 ‘Hpwdov Palmer: ‘Hpoddrov. 
3 xal 6 Duebner: xai. * zaév Ruhnken: ised», 
5 eigayyeAlas Xylander: dyyeAlas. 
® orparnyob Westermann: iarpod orparyyoi  (tarpod 
Photius). 
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was intended to encourage an attack upon himself, 
he ordered that Antiphon be put to death. But 
others say that he was angry because Antiphon made 
fun of his tragedies. 

There are current sixty orations ascribed to this 
orator, twenty-five of which Caecilius says are 
spurious. He is ridiculed as a lover of money by 
Plato in his Petsander.* And he is said to have 
written tragedies both by himself and in collaboration 
with the tyrant Dionysius. But while he was still 
busy with poetry he invented a method of curing 
distress, just as physicians have a treatment for those 
who are ill; and at Corinth, fitting up a room near 
the market-place, he wrote on the door that he 
could cure by words those who were in distress ; and 
by asking questions and finding out the causes of 
their condition he consoled those in trouble. But 
thinking this art was unworthy of him he turned to 
oratory. There are some who ascribe also to Anti- 
phon the book On Poets by Glaucus of Rhegium.? 
His most admired orations are the one concerning 
Herodes, that against Erasistratus about the pea- 
cocks, that on the Indictment, which he wrote in his 
own defence, and that against the general Demo- 
sthenes for moving an illegal measure. He wrote 
also a speech against the general Hippocrates and 
caused him to be convicted by default. 

Caecilius has appended a decree passed in the 
archonship of Theopompus,° the year in which the 


® Kock, Com. Att. Frag. i. p. 629, no. 103. 
> Cf. Miiller, Frag. Hist. Graec. ii. p. 23. 
© 411-410 g.c. Caecilius derived his text of the decree 
from Craterus’s collection of decrees. See Harpocration, 
s.v. "AvSpwv and Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, 2nd ed., 
i, p. 99, 
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xa 6 Diibner: yidicpa xa? 6 

édoge Reiske: Bobav. 

TaAAnveds Taylor: medAnvevs. 

mpoceAopévois Reiske : Tpoachoperovs (mpooeAdspevor Em- 
perius). 5 Hpnucvous Turnebus: «ipneévous. 
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Four Hundred were overthrown, according to which 
the senate voted the trial of Antiphon: 


Voted by the senate on the twenty-first day of the 
ny. Demonicus of Alopecé was secretary, Philostratus 
of Pallené was president. Andron moved in regard to 
the men whom the generals denounce for acting to the 
detriment of the State of the Athenians while serving as 
envoys to Lacedaemon and for sailing from the camp 
in a ship of the enemy and for having passed by land 
through Deceleia, namely Archeptolemus, Onomacles, and 
Antiphon, that they be arrested and brought before the 
court for trial. And the generals, with those members of 
the senate whom they shall co-opt to the number of ten, are 
directed to produce them in court, that they may be present 
at the trial, And the Thesmothetae®? shall summon them 
to-morrow, and when the summonses have been returned 
to the court, they shall propose that the chosen prosecutors 
and the generals and others, if anyone so desire, shall accuse 
them of treason; and whomsoever the court may convict, he 
shall be treated in accordance with the law which has been 
passed relating to traitors. 


Under this enactment the judgement is written : 


Archeptolemus, son of Hippodamus, of Agrylé, and 
Antiphon, son of Sophilus, of Rhamnus, both being present, 
were found guilty of treason. ‘The sentence passed upon 
them was that they be handed over to the Eleven for execution, 
that their belongings be confiscated and ten per cent thereof 
be given to the Goddess, that their houses be torn down and 
boundary-stones be set up on their sites with the inscription 
“Land of Archeptolemus and Antiphon the two traitors ”’; 
and that the two demarchs make a declaration of their 


@ Six of the annually elected archons ; their duties were to 
administer the courts of justice. 


8 dMous Turnebus: dAdos or dAdo. 
T zodrw Turnebus: zodro. 8 Sddov Turnebus: & didov. 
9 +H oixia Franke: 7@ oixia. 
10 zpoddvrow Diibner: apoddraw. 
11 ra) 8€ Snpapyw Meier: 7H 8€ Snpdpyw. 
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1 drogfvas 7iyv ovciay adroty Westermann: dropivat re 
olxiay és (or €is) 7Ov. 

2 m5 added by Blass. 8 «at added by Westermann. 

4 dvdxerrar7a Reiske: avxatrta. ° rodro Reiske: rovrov. 

* rod ’Avdoxi8ov added by Ruhnken. 

? Taylor: Ooupeds (Oovpios Bergk). 

8 The passage in brackets, dd... . pvoripia, was seen 
by Diibner and Westermann to be a gloss on the preceding 
words dpapray pvorijpra. 

@ The Thirty Years’ Peace, by the terms of which Athens 
gave up Megara and its ports in 446-445 B.c. 
> See note d below for the source of this error 
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property; and that it be forbidden to bury Archeptolemus 
and Antiphon at Athens or in any place ruled by the 
Athenians; and that Archeptolemus and Antiphon be 
attainted, and also their descendants legitimate and illegiti- 
mate; and that if anyone shall adopt any descendant of 
Archeptolemus or Antiphon, he who so adopts shall be 
attainted ; and that this be inscribed on a bronze tablet, 
which shall be set up where the decrees relating to Phrynichus 
are placed. 


II. ANDOCIDES 


Andocides was the son of Leogoras, son of that 
Andocides who once made peace between the 
Lacedaemonians and the Athenians?; he was as 
regards his deme a Cydathenian or a Thorian® and 
was descended from nobles, and even, according to 
Hellanicus,* from Hermes; for the race of heralds 
traces its origin to him. On this account, too, he 
was once chosen along with Glaucon to go with 
twenty ships to aid the Corcyraeans who were em- 
broiled with the Corinthians.? And after this he 
was accused of impiety as being one of those who 
mutilated the Hermae ¢ and as profaning the mys- 
teries of Demeter [because at an earlier time he was 


© Cf. Miller, Frag. Hist. Grace. i. p. 55, no. 78. 

4 Cf. Thucydides, i. 51, who seems to have been the 
source of this error. The colleague of Glaucon on this ex- 
pedition was Dracontides, son of Leogoras of Thurae, and 
not Andocides, who at the time, 433 3B.c., was too young. 
See J.G. i. 295 (ed. min.), and Kirchner, Prosopographia 
Attica, 828 and 4551. 

¢ The Hermae, square pillars surmounted by the head of 
the god Hermes, stood before the doors of Athenian houses. 
In 415 8.c., just as the great expedition against Sicily was 
about to sail, these Hermae were systematically mutilated in 
the night by unknown persons, 
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1 eCirow] eéjrouw Emperius. 

* Here Westermann marks a lacuna, which he supplies 
from the Life of Alcibiades, chap. xviii., and the Lexicon of 
Photiass 8.0. ‘Eppoxori8ar, about as follows: Tovs dpdoovras 
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on account of the Syracusans, who were colonists of Corinth. 
These men, then, since the Greeks in Sicily were being 
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dissipated and in a nocturnal revel had broken one 
of the images of the god, and when he was indicted 
refused to surrender the slave whom his accusers 
were looking for, so that he gained a bad name and 
was suspected and accused in the second suit also, 
which was brought shortly after the expedition went 
to Sicily, when the Corinthians sent in men from 
Leontini and Egesta and, as the Athenians hesitated 
about aiding them privately, they mutilated the 
Hermae about the market-place, as Cratippus says, 
and profaned the mysteries besides]. At his trial 
on these charges he was acquitted on condition that 
he should inform against the wrongdoers. He 
exerted himself greatly and discovered those who 
were guilty of the sacrilege, among whom he in- 
formed against his own father. And he brought 
about the conviction and death of all the others, but 
saved his father, although he had already been put 
in prison, by promising that he would be of great 
service to the city. And he kept his promise ; for 
Leogoras caused the conviction of many men who 
were embezzling public funds and committing other 
misdeeds. And for these reasons he was acquitted 
of the charge. 

But Andocides, since his reputation in public life 
was not good, took to merchandising and became a 
friend of the Cypriote kings and many other men of 
note, at which time he abducted a girl of Athenian 
birth, daughter of Aristeides and his own niece, 
without the knowledge of her family, and sent her as 
oppressed by the Syracusans, and the Leontines and 
Egestaeans, had sent men to ask for assistance, [as the 
Athenians...” 

5 eiceveyxdpevos Reiske from Photius: éreyxdperos. 

© od« added by Emperius. 
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1 Diibner, followed by Bernardakis, marks a gap here. 
2 doyn Photius: dpxer; but ef. Thue. v. 19. 1. 
3 Séxa Westermann; dx7® Taylor: éxardv. 





* In the summer of 404 3.c. thirty men had been ap- 
pointed to draw up laws and manage the state temporarily. 
They seized all power and ruled like tyrants. Thrasybulus | 
seized the hill-fortress of Phylé in December and maintained 
his position against two attacks by the Thirty. In May 
403 Thrasybulus and his followers seized Peiraeus. In 
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a gift to the King of Cyprus. Then, when he was to be 
brought to trial for this, he stole her back again from 
Cyprus and was caught and put in prison by the king ; 
but he ran away and came back to Athens at the 
time when the Four Hundred were in control of 
affairs. He was put in prison by them, but escaped, 
and again, when the oligarchy was overthrown, he 

. . was banished from the city after the Thirty had 
taken over the government. He spent the period 
of his exile in Elis, but when Thrasybulus and his 
band returned,? he also returned to the city. He 
was sent to Lacedaemon to negotiate a peace, but 
was suspected of wrongdoing® and banished. He 
gives information about all this in the speeches 
which he wrote ; for some of them he composed in 
his defence in the matter of the mysteries, and others 
when he was asking to be allowed to return home. 
There is also extant his speech Ox the Indictment, 
also the Defence against Phaeax and the speech On 
the Peace. He flourished at the same time as 
Socrates the philosopher ; the date of his birth was 
the seventy-eighth Olympiad, when Theogenides 
was archon® at Athens, so that he was about ten 
years older? than Lysias. The Hermes called the 


September the Thirty were overthrown and the democracy 
re-established. - 

> The nature of the accusation cannot be determined. 
See Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, 2nd ed., pp. 293 ff. 
The oration On the Peace, delivered between 393 and 390 B.c., 
deals with the terms proposed by the mission in which Ando- 
cides participated. 

© 468-467 8.c. This date, however, is based upon a false 
reckoning, and from the orator’s own statements he could 
not have been born much before 440. See Blass, ibid. i. 
p. 283, and Kirchner, Prosop. Att. 828. 

4 The numeral is an emendation. 
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(835) rovrou 8 emwvupds éort kal “Epufs 6 *Avdoxi8ov 
£ > é 4 ~ lod > a ? 
B kaAovpevos, avabnua pev dv pvdjs Alynidos, ém- 
A 73 a A A - ~ 
KAnOets 8 ’Avdoxidov bia 16 TANGlov TrapoiKRaat 
TOV “Avdoxidny. Kal adros 8 éyophynce Kuxhign 
xop@ TH adtobd’ puaAq dywvilopevy dGupduBer, kal 
vuxijoas dvéOyKe Tpimroba ep vynrod? divruxpv® Tob 
mwpivov LetAnvod. éore 8 amdois cal axard- 
axevos ev Tots Adyots, adeAjs TE Kal daxnudtioTos. 


I’, AYZTAZ 


Cc Avolas vids jv Kedddov rod Avaaviov tod 
Kedddov, Xupaxovaiov péev yévos petavacrdvros 8 

? oT ‘ 3 é a / ‘ ¥ 
els "A€ivas émiOupia re THs méAcws Kal TlepixAdous 
Tob HavOinmov meicavtos airdv, didov dvra Kal 

t ¢ : 4. ce ? 2 : 
Edvov, wAodTw Siaddpovra*: ws b€ ties, exmeodvTa 
tav Lvpaxovody, jvixa tad TéAwvos érupav- 

~ i 65 "Ad a 24 @O r r ‘ 
vobvTo. yevduevos yvnow emt DiroxrAéous 
dpyovros Tob pera DpacikAy Kata 76 Sedrepov Eros 
Ths dySonKxoaths dAuymidbdos,® Td pev Tp@Tov ovv- 
ematdeveTo Tois éemdaveotatros “APnvaiwy: ézel 

A 4 ? ta 3 f 3 Ad f 
D 8€ tH els LdPapw drotxiay Thy vaTepov Ooupious 
perovopacbetcay ateMev % mds, @xETO adv TO 
a > na La Ft A ‘] ~ 
mpecButatw ddcApav Toreudpyw (oar yap adra@ 

1 atrod Westermann: adrod. 
2 ivndod] bymob Babpou Reiske. 
8 dyrixpd Bernardakis: dvrixpus. 
4 Siaddpovra Meziriacus: Siadépwr. 


5 8 added by Westermann, 
® é\vpmdSos Meursius: kal Sevrépas dAuumidios. 





2 A decree of the tribe Pandionis in which the orator 
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Hermes of Andocides is named after him. It is a 
dedication of the tribe Aegeis and is called Hermes 
of Andocides because Andocides lived near it. He 
himself supplied the chorus for his tribe * when it was 
competing in a dithyrambic contest, and he gained 
the victory, for which he set up a tripod on a high 
spot opposite the limestone Silenus. He is simple 
and free from artifice in his orations, plain and em- 
ploying no figures of speech. 


III. LYSIAS 


Lysias was the son of Cephalus, grandson of 
Lysanias, and great-grandson of Cephalus. His 
father was by birth a Syracusan but moved to Athens 
because he wished to live in that city and also because 
Pericles, son of Xanthippus, persuaded him to do so, 
as he was a personal friend of Pericles and they were 
connected by ties of hospitality, and he was a man of 
great wealth. But some say that he moved because 
he was banished from Syracuse when Gelo was 

yrant. Lysias was born at Athens in the archonship 
of the Philocles® who succeeded Phrasicles,° in the 
second year of the eightieth Olympiad, and at first he 
was a schoolmate of the most prominent Athenians ; 
but when the city sent the colony to Sybaris, which 
was afterwards renamed Thurii, he went out with his 
eldest brother Polemarchus (for he had two others, 


is named among the victorious choregi is extant, [.G. 
ii. 1138 (ed. min.); it was with a chorus of boys at the 
Dionysia. 

>» 459-458 B.c. 

¢ The archon in 460-459 s.c. was Phrasicleides, not 
Phrasicles, 
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(835) kat dAAow do, Ev@vdnuos' Kal BpdyvAdos*), tod 


maTpos Won TeTEAEUTHKOTOS, WS KoOWwWYoWY Too 
9 ¥ \ 5 3 3.) ! 
KAjpov, érn yeyovas mevrekaidexa,® emt Ipagiré- 
Nous apxovtos, Kaket Siéuetve mraWevdpevos mapa 
, tna a , , L 
Tewoig xai Nixia' rots Xupaxovaiots, nrnodpevds 
7 oikiay Kal KAnpov teyav® émodutedoato ews 
KX , 6 3° AGs ” ) eee 7 
eoxpirou’ tod "AOjvnow dpyovtos érn é&jKovra 
tpia. TQ 8 éffs Kaddia® ddvpmidds evevyxoorh 
E Sevrépa t&v kata LikeAiav oupBavrwy ?AOnvaiors: 
Kal KiWhoews yevoevns Ta 7 dkAwy cuppdaywr 
\ Ul ~ A x 4 J fA J ff) ‘ 
Kal pdAwora Ty Thy "IraAlav oikodvTwr, airvabels 
3 , tes >» , 9 
articilew éEdmece per’ dAkwy tpiaxociwy.’ mapa- 
yevopevos 8 °AOyvnow emi Kaddiov roi pera 
Knedxpirov dpyovros, 759 Tay tetpaxociwy KaT- 


1 EvvSnpos Taylor from Plato, Republic, 328 Bp: evd.d8os. 
2 Badianes Xolander: BpdyWos. 
3 mevrexaidexa] €Exatdéxatov Photius. 
Nixig] Spengel suspects a corruption arising from Troi. 
xAjpov tvxav Taylor from Photius: KAjpw Aayav. 
KAeoxpirov Taylor: KAedpxou. 
ééqxovra] tpidxovra Taylor, 
efjs KaAXa] Xylander puts a gap after éfis; éxi KaANou 
Meziriacus; <«éjs énavr@ Photius, omitting the words to 
otxodvrwy inclusive. Westermann doubts if the name Kaila 
is correct. Bernardakis suggests as giving the proper sense 
7H 8 eqs evnavt@ én’ dpxovros KadXiov. 

® spiaxootwy Xylander: zpicdv. 


Nene ew 


C7) 


* The scene of Plato’s Republic is laid at the house of 
Cephalus. The dialogue is not historical, and its imagined 
date cannot be fixed, but it seems to show that Plato knew 
Cephalus and his sons, see Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, 
2nd ed., i. p. S41. 

> 444-443 B.C, 
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Euthydemus and Brachyllus), their father being 
already dead, to share in the allotment of land.* This 
was in the archonship of Praxiteles,’ and he was then 
fifteen years old. He remained there, was instructed 
by the Syracusans Teisias and Nicias, acquired a 
house, had a share of the allotment, and was a citizen 
for thirty-three years, until Cleocritus was archon 
at Athens.¢ But in the next year, when Callias was 
archon,? in the ninety-second Olympiad, when the 
misfortunes in Sicily * had happened to the Athenians 
and unrest had arisen among the allies in general and 
especially those who dwelt in Italy, he was accused of 
favouring Athens and, with three hundred others, was 
banished. Arriving at Athens in the archonship of 
the Callias who succeeded Cleocritus, when the Four 
Hundred already had possession of the city,’ he re- 


¢ 413-412 B.c. The ninety-second Olympiad is the date of 
the archonship of another Callias, 406-405 B.c. 

4 The dates given by our author for events in the life of 
Lysias are consistent (see also 835 a above, and 836 F below, 
ef. also Dion. Hal. Isocrates, i.), on the assumption that he 
went to Thurii when the colony was founded, in 444 B.c. 
But if that is correct, his activity as a writer of speeches to 
be delivered in the Athenian courts would not begin until 
his fifty-seventh year. Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, 
2nd ed., i. p. 345, after stating the evidence, comes to the 
conclusion that Lysias was born at Athens probably about 
446 B.c., the only certain date being his age (fifteen years). 
when he went to Thurii, and his return to Athens in 
413-412 3.c. or the year following. It is quite possible 
that he did not go to Thurii until some years after the 
foundation of the colony. The latest of his extant speeches 
may be dated about 380 B.c., so that we may believe that he 
died not long after that date. 

* The great expedition which the Athenians had sent out 
in 415 .c. expecting to conquer Sicily was utterly annihilated 
in the autumn of 413 Bc. - 

7 412-411 B.c. = * Summer of 411 B.c. 
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exorvTwy tHv qodw, dtérpiBev adroe. tis 8 ev 
Alyds morapots vaupayias yevopevns Kal Trav 
Tpidkovra wapadaBevrwy Thy woAw, e&érecev entra 
wy i > A \ eae ‘ 1 > Bs 
érn petvas, dpatpelels THY odciay Kal Tov adeAdov 
‘ :, ee \ 5 3 a nee > 
F TloAdpapyov: adres S€ dtadpas x THs olkias dudi- 
Aipov ovons, év  éefvdAdooeto ws amodovpevos, 
Sufyer ev Meydpois. éemibepevwv S€ tev amd 
DvAjs 7H Kalddw, eel? ypyoyuadtatos dadvrwv 
h0n, xpipard te mapacywy spaypas dioytdlas 
\ > i - ‘4 \ € a 9 
Kail domidas Staxootas weudbe’s te ody ‘Eppav 
émuxovpous éutcbuwcato tpiaxoaiovs, 6vo 7° emetce 
tdAavra Soivar Opacvdatov® tov *Hrctov, &évov 
3 ~ 4 ay t 2: > ~ 
avt@ yeyovéta. €’ ols ypdibavros att Opacv- 
, , A A , 3.3 3 Lj 
BovdAov modttelav pera tiv KdOodov én’ dvapyias 
a“ A 2 Fs Ly A a 2 , 4 
Ths mo Edkrcisov, 6 pev Shuos éextpwoe rijyv 
, > 4 > 3 / A 
dwpedy, dreveyxapeévou 5° “Apyivov ypagiyy aapa- 
836 vom dua 7 ampoBovAevrov etoayfyvat, édAw 7d 
yndiopa: Kal odrws dmeAabets THs woAtTelas Tov 
Aowrdv wKoE ypdvov icoteAjs wv, Kal ereAcdTHOEV 
3 i > , ‘4 wy és ” iA a 
adroit dydSonKxovra tpia ern Prods, } ds Twes EF 
kai €BdopuyKovra, 7) ws twes brép dydorKovTa, 
1 éret] émeira Franke; éxet Westermann; Bernardakis 
would omit ézel, ; 
2 ‘Epudv)] “Epywv. Westermann. Cf. Life of Alcibiades, 
chap. xxv., Thue. viii. 92. 
3 Opacvdaiov Photius: PpacvAator. 


* 405 n.c. The Athenian fleet was destroyed by the 
Lacedaemonians, which virtually ended the Peloponnesian 
War. > AOL B.C. 

* See Lysias, xti. (Against Fratosthenes) 15. 
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mained there. But when the battle of Aegospotami 
had taken place and the Thirty had taken possession 
of the city,® he was banished after having been there 
seven years. He was deprived of his property and 
lost his brother Polemarchus, but he himself escaped 
from the house in which he was kept to be executed 
(for it had two doors) ¢ and lived at Megara. But 
when the men at Phylé? set about their return to 
Athens, he was seen to be more helpful than anyone 
else, since he supplied two thousand drachmas and 
two hundred shields and, when sent with Hermas, 
hired three hundred mercenaries and persuaded 
Thrasydaeus of Elis, who had become his guest-friend, 
to give two talents. For these services Thrasybulus, 
after the restoration of the exiles to the city and 
in the period of anarchy* before Eucleides, pro- 
posed a grant of citizenship for him, and the popu- 
lar assembly ratified the grant, but when Archinus 
had him up for illegality because it had not been 
previously voted by the senate,‘ the enactment was 
declared void. And after losing his citizenship in 
this way, he lived the rest of his life at Athens with all 
the rights of citizenship except the vote and eligi- 
bility to office, and died there at the age of eighty- 
three years or, as some say, seventy-six or, as others 

4 Thrasybulus and his followers, May 303 s.c. After 
these exiles seized Peiraeus, there was a period of confusion 
until the democracy was re-established and Eucleides made 
archon for the year 403-402 B.c. 

* The Athenians termed any period an “anarchy” in 
which no archon could be elected because of party strife. 

7 The Senate or Council of Five Hundred prepared the 


business for the Popular Assembly, which could not legally 
vote upon any measure not previously adopted by the Senate. 
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(836) sav Anuoobern peipdvov dvra. yevvnPAvar dé 
gasw emt DiroxdAdovs dpyovtos. 
Dépovtar 8 avdrob Adyou TeTpaxdo.or elkoounévte: 
/ I ¢ 
tovtwy yvnolovs dacly ot mept Atowovov Kat 
KauxiAtov eivat dtaxooious tpidxovra Kat tpels,' ev 
als Sis pdvov Arricba Ad€yerar. ort 8’ adrod 
\ eg es a , ag 2 > a 
Kat o° rep Tod Yndicpatos 6° eypdipato ’Apyivos, 
4 t fot Fas 
Biv modtrelavy adrot* mepicddy,> Kat Kata Tay 
Tpidkovra érepos. éyevero bé miBavwratos Kat 
Bpaxydratros, tots iSdwitais tods modAods Adyous 
éxdavs. eiot 8 adr@ at Téxvar pyropixat aezoun- 
pévar kat Anunyopias, Emorodat re kal Eyxdua, 
4 > , ‘ > ‘7 4 g 
kat "Emrdduot xai "Epwrixot Kai Lwxpdrous 
> n~ ~ a 
Amodoyia éoroyacuévn tay SuxacTdv. Soxel bé 
Ww 
kata tH A€Ew edKodos elvat, Svapiuntos dv. 
, +) > ~ A T: t 4 > A 
Anpoobévns 8 ev T@ Kara. Neaipas Ady epaoriy 
adrév dyat yeyovévat Meraveipas, duodovAou Ti 
ma > a 
Neaipg: votepov 8” ey ne, Bpaxtov Tob dSeApod 
bvyarépa. pvnuoveder 8 adrob nai TAdrav &v 
a al 4? , 
Cr Ba®pw ds Sewordrov eimety cai *looxpdrous 
rs 
mpeoButépov. emoinoe $é Kat eis adrov éniypaypa 
e a A 
Mirloxos 6 “Ilooxpdtous pév yraipyos ératpos Se 
1 nai rpeis Diibner from Photius: tpia éry codex F; 
lacking in the others, 
2 6 Taylor: dv. § § added by Taylor. 
4 adrod Taylor: adr@. 
5 mepreAaw Taylor: mepréxwv. 


@ Cicero, De Oratore, i. 231, and Diogenes Laertius, 
ii, 20, 40, say that Lysias composed an oration in defence 
of Socrates, and offered it to him, but Socrates refused it. 
A speech in defence of Socrates (izép Lwxpdrous apés TloAv- 
«pa7nv) is mentioned several times by the scholiast. on 
Aristeides. It was composed probably some years after 
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say, over eighty ; and he lived to see Demosthenes 
asayouth. They say he was born in the archonship 
of Philocles. 

Four hundred and twenty-five orations attributed 
tohim are current. Ofthese Dionysius and Caecilius 
and their school say that two hundred and thirty- 
three are genuine, and he is said to have lost his case 
with only two of them. There is also his speech in 
support of the enactment against which Archinus 
brought suit and deprived him of citizenship, and 
another against the Thirty. He was very persuasive 
and concise and produced most of his speeches for 
private clients. There are also Textbooks of Rhetoric 
prepared by him, and Public Addresses, Letters and 
Eulogies, Funeral Speeches, Love Speeches, and a 
Defence of Socrates addressed to the judges.* In 
the matter of his diction he appears to be easy, 
although in fact he is hard to imitate. Demosthenes 
in his speech against Neaera® says that he was 
in love with Metaneira, a fellow-slave with Neaera ; 
but later he married the daughter of his brother 
Brachyllus. Plato also mentions him in the Phaedrus? 
as an able speaker and older than Isocrates. More- 
over Philiscus, a pupil of Isocrates and comrade of 


the death of Socrates, as an epideictic oration in reply to a 
similar speech against Socrates by the sophist Polycrates. 
This is doubtless the speech which Cicero and Diogenes 
wrongly believed to have been composed for use in the actual 
trial of Socrates. See Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, 
2nd ed., i. p. 351. 

> Cf. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, ’Apyaiwv xpicis, v. 1 as 
dvayyvwoxdpevoy prev evxodov vopilecba yaderov S€¢ etpicxecBas 
Cyrosv wecpwpeévors, ** when read he is considered easy, but is 
found to be difficult by any who try to imitate him.” 

© Demosthenes, Or. lix. 21. 

¢ Plato, Phaedrus, 279 a. 
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(836) Avaiov, bu ot _Pavepov ws mpocdape rots éreow, 6 
Kal éK Trav t7o HAdtwvos eipnpévwy amodetkvurat 
exer 8 odTws" 


viv d* Kaddedans* Ovyarep, roduny ope Dpovr, 
beers et Te ppoveis Kal Te mepicaoy éyets: 
Tov yap és dAdo oxjpa peBappooberra. | Kal dAAous 
ev Kdopouoe Biov odpa AaBov’ Erepor, 
bel o” aperis KipuKa texeiy Twa Avoda dpuvety,? 
dura kara POipévwr Kat Cédov® abdvarov- 
ds 76 7° euas duyqs Sei€er’ dir€ratpov dract, 
D Kat thy To0 POievov maou Bporots aperiy. 


t 4 , 8 rary , \ ‘ \ 
ouveypaise 5é Adyus* Kal "Idixpdret, Tov prev pos 
‘“Apuodtov, tov dé apodoctas Kptvovre Tipd8eov: 

A 3 , go 3 i 23 < 
Kal apdorépots® evira avade€apevou 8 Idixparous 
tas TOO Tyobdou mpdgeas, rats edOdvats dvaAaBav 
THv THs mpodocias aitiav dodoyeirat bia Tod 

é t A tae. sy > a s A f 
Avoatov Adyou: Kat adtos pev dmeduOn, 6 é Tyyd- 
Beos bec On mAciorots Xpryjpacw. dvéyven dé 
Kal év TH ‘Odvpr Teo} mavyyuper Adyov péytoTor, 
dtadrayevtas Tods “EAAnvas Kataddaat Atoviarov. 

1 viv & Jacobs: 


de 
2 Kadduorns and Dpdv7z Wyttenbach: kadAlnmns and ¢pdvrid:. 
Avowda vuvetv Bernardakis; Avowds dpvov Wyttenbach : 


oe 


AvaSdipvov, 4 8uvra Jacobs: Sdrra. 
5 Lédov Bernardakis: cofpd. 6 767° Wyttenbach: rér’. 
7 deter Brunck: Setéas 8 ddyw Meier: Adyov. 


9 dudorépas Reiske: audorépous. 





# Lysis, because the word Lysias is inadmissible in the 
Greek metre. Wyttenbach suggests that the verses were 
really written in honour of Lysis the Pythagorean. 

e Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. ti. p. 640. Bergk rightly says 
that this is only part of a longer poem. The fragment does 
not indicate that Lysias was older than Isocrates, but some 
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Lysias, composed an elegiac poem to him, from 
which it is plain that he was earlier in years, which 
is indicated also by what Plato said. The verses 
are as follows : 
Now, O Calliopé’s daughter endowed with great eloquence» 
Phrontis, 
Show if thy wisdom is aught, if thou hast anything new. 
Him who is altered and changed to another form, him who 
in other 
Orders and manners of life hath a new body assumed, 
- Thou must bring forth some herald of virtue to celebrate: 
Lysis ¢ 
Gone to the dead and the gloom, there an immortal to 
dwell ; 
One who will show unto all the love of my soul for my 
comrade, 
Show, too, the worth of the dead unto the whole of 
mankind.* 
He also wrote two speeches for Iphicrates, one against 
Harmodius, the other for use in accusing Timothetis 
of treason, with both of which he won his case ; but 
when Iphicrates accepted the responsibility for the 
actions of Timotheiis,* assuming at the rendering of 
accounts the accusation for treason, he defended him- 
self with the speech by Lysias ; and he himself was 
acquitted, but Timotheiis was very heavily fined. 
And at the Olympic festival also he read a very great 
oration urging that the Greeks make peace with one 
another and overthrow Dionysius.? 


such statement may have been contained in a later part of 


the ee 

* In 355 s.c. Iphicrates and Timotheiis, Athenian generals 
who had been unsuccessful, were accused by their colleague, 
Chares, of treason. Although Iphicrates accepted full re- 
sponsibility, he was acquitted, but Timotheiis was fined one 
hundred talents, which he could not pay. He left Athens 
and soon died. 

# Only a fragment (Or. xxxiii.) of this is extant. 
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A’. IXOKPATHS 


*looxpdtns Oeoddpov pev Fv mais tod ’Ep- 
yrews' 7Ov petpiwv modttdv, Oepamovras avddAo- 
mowovs KeKTHLEVvOY Kal edtopiaavTOs amd ToUTWY, 
ws Kal yopnyhoa Kal madedoa Tods viods- Hoav 
yap atta Kal dAdor, TeAdourmos Kat Atdpvnoros: 
qv 5€ Kal Ouydtpiov: dBev els Tods addods KeKwug- 
dnrat ta’ “Aporodavovs Kal Lrpdrridos. yevd- 
pevos 8€ xara tiv dySonkooriy éxryv dAvpmdda 
Avotpdyou Muppwovoiov dpxyovtos, vewtepos pév 
Avatov® duct Kai etxoow erect, mpeoBdrepos Sé 
TlAdrwvos émrd, mais pév dv emaideveTo ovdevds 
Arrov ’AOnvaiwy, dkpowpevos IIpodixov tre rob 
Ketov® xat Popyiov tod Acovrivov Kai Texciov rob 
Lupakovoiov Kal Onpapévovs Tob propos: od Kat 
ovAAapBavopévoy bad THY TpLdKoVTA Kal puydvTos 
emt tiv Bovdatay ‘Eortiav, dmdvrwy KkatamenAny- 
pévav, pdvos avéaorn BonOjowv Kal voddv ypédvov 
éoiynoe Kat’ apyds, émeita va’ adtod mapyTHOn, 
elardvros dduvnpdtepov adt@ avpPicecbar, et rts 
tev ditwy dmodavce Tis ovpdpopads: Kai éxeivov 
twas ovoas Téxvas abt@ pact cupmpaypatevoa- 


1 "Epyiéws Reiske from Photius: dpxtepéws. 

2 Avoyidxyou Muppivovoiay dpxovros vedrepos pev Avoiov 
Bernardakis adapting an emendation by Wolf: Avawudyov 
puppwovaiov. 

3 Kedov Turnebus: «iov. 





@ Wealthy Athenians performed in turn special services 
to the state called “liturgies.” The most expensive of these 
was the choregy, which involved the payment, training, and 
equipment of a chorus for a lyrical or dramatic performance. 
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IV. ISOCRATES 


Isocrates was the son of Theodorus of Erchia, a 
citizen of the middle class, an owner of slaves who 
made flutes, through whom he gained a competence, 
so that he paid for a public chorus? and gave his 
children an education ® (for he had other sons, Teles- 
ippus and Diomnestus, and also a daughter), and 
hence he is ridiculed on account of the flutes by 
Aristophanes and Strattis. Isocrates was born in 
the eighty-sixth Olympiad, in the archonship of 
Lysimachus*¢ of Myrrhinus, being twenty-two years 
younger than Lysias and seven years older than 
Plato.4 In his boyhood he was as well educated as 
any Athenian, for he attended the lectures of Pro- 
dicus of Ceos, Gorgias of Leontini, Teisias of Syracuse, 
and the orator Theramenes; and when the last- 
named was in danger of being arrested by the Thirty 
and had fled for safety to the altar of Hestia Boulaea,’ 
everyone else was terrified, but Isocrates alone arose 
to speak in his aid; and at first he was silent for a long 
time, then afterwards he was urged to be silent by 
Theramenes himself, who said that his misfortune 
would be more painful if any of his friends should 
share it. And it is said that certain rhetorical teach- 
ings of Theramenes—those which go under the name 
of Boton—were of use to Isocrates when he was 


+ See Isocrates, On the Exchange of Property (Or. xv.), 
161. 

© 436-435 B.c. 

4 Plato was born in 428-427 B.c. Lysias, according to 
this statement, in 459-458. But see note on 835 p above. 

* The sanctuary of this Goddess of the Senate’s Hearth 
was in or near the Prytaneum, which was somewhere on 
the northern slope of the Acropolis. 
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1 pepederqnads Wolf: wepaptupyxas, 
2 & Savonbety Wolf from Dionysius: Scavonfels. 
3 wporpéfecOas Coraes: aporpépacdar 
4 ve Franke from Photius: 8é. 
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falsely accused in the courts. But when he became 
a man he kept away from political affairs, since he had 
a weak voice and a timid disposition? and had lost his 
inherited property in the war against the Lacedae- 
monians. Jt is evident that he composed speeches 
for others, but he delivered only one, that on the 
Exchange of Property. He set up aschool andturned 
to philosophy and to writing out the results of his 
thinking, and he composed his Festival Oration ® and 
some others of an advisory nature, some of which he 
delivered himself and some of which he prepared for 
others to deliver, hoping that in this way he might 
lead the Greeks to think as they ought. But when 
he failed of his purpose he gave up that sort of thing 
and became the head of a school, at first, as some say, 
at Chios, where he had nine pupils. That was the 
time when, as he saw the tuition fees counted out, 
he burst into tears and said, ‘‘ Now I recognize that I 
have sold myself to these people.”” He would carry 
on conversation with all who desired it and was the 
first to make a distinction between contentious 
speeches and those of a political character, to which 
latter he devoted himself. And he also instituted at 
Chios public offices and the same constitution which 
existed in his native city. He made more money 
than any other sophist, so that he was even a trier- 
arch.¢ 
His pupils numbered about one hundred, including 
among many others Timothetis, son of Conon, with 
3 Be Isocrates, Philip (Or. v.), 81; Panathenaic (Or. 
xii.), 9. 
: ie. the Panegyric, delivered at Olympia. 
¢ The trierarchy was one of the “ liturgies ’’ which wealthy 


citizens were obliged to perform. Being trierarch thus 
showed wealth, 
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1 cat] Eevodev 6 Mpvdov xai Photius. 

2 Ocodéxras Capps, cf. I.G. ii.2 2325 b: Oeodexrys. 

3 dvéornoay Westermann: dvéornce. 

1 AewSaas Westermann and inscriptions; ef. Kirchner, 
Prosop. Att.; Aaodduas Photius: Aeddapos. 

5 Dibner: Aquoobdvny or Anuoobérns. 

® wer ds Coraes: pev as pdvas. 

7 éxpabety Photius: éxpdéy. 

8 NXatpwvdou Meursius: xepwridov, 
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whom he visited many cities ; and he composed the 
letters which Timotheiis sent to the Athenians, on 
account of which Timotheiis presented him with a 
talent out of the sum remaining after the relief 
of Samos.* Pupils of his were also Theopompus ® of 
Chios, Ephorus of Cumae, Asclepiades who com- 
piled the arguments of tragedies, and Theodectas of 
Phaselis, who afterwards wrote tragedies and whose 
monument stood as you go to the Bean-market along 
the Sacred Way which leads to Eleusis ; it is now in 
ruins. There, too, were set up statues of the famous 
poets along with his ; of these only the poet Homer 
exists now. And Leodamas the Athenian and 
Lacritus the Athenian law-maker and, as some say, 
Hypereides and Isaeus were his pupils. And they 
say that while he was still teaching oratory Demo- 
sthenes came to him eager to learn and said that he 
could not pay the thousand drachmas which he asked 
as tuition fee, but would give two hundred for one 
fifth of the instruction ; whereupon Isocrates replied : 
“We do not cut our instruction into bits, Demo- 
sthenes, but just as people sell fine fish whole, so, if 
you wish to be my pupil, I will sell you my course 
whole.” 

He died in the archonship of Chaerondas®¢ after 
hearing in the palaestra of Hippocrates the news of 

* 365 B.c. 

> The text of Photius reads Xenophon the son of Gryllus 


and Theopompus, 
© 338-337 B.c, 
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* This popular story of Isocrates’ death is given also by 
Lucian (?), Afacrobioi 23, Pausanias, i. 18. 8, and Plutarch, 
838 below. It is made famous by Milton in his tenth sonnet: 


. . « ag that dishonest victory 
At Chaeronea, fatal to liberty, 
Killed by report that old man eloquent. 


But Isocrates himself, at the end of his third letter, writes ~ 
to Philip: ‘t But I am grateful to old age for this thing only, 
that it has continued my life to this point, so that of the 
things which I meditated in my youth and undertook to 
write in my Panegyric Oration and in that which J sent to 
you, I now see some being accomplished through your deeds 
and hope that others will be accomplished.” Apparently he 
was well pleased with Philip’s success. See Blass, Die 
attische Beredsamkeit, 2nd ed., ii. p. 97. 
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the battle of Chaeroneia ;? and he removed himself 
from life by abstaining from food for four days. Just 
before the end he declaimed the opening lines of 
three dramas of Euripides : 


Danaiis of fifty daughters fair the sire,” 
Pelops the Tantalid to Pisa came,° 
Once Sidon’s city Cadmus having left.4 


He died at the age of ninety-eight or, as some say, 
one hundred years, for he could not endure the sight 
of Greece enslaved four times.* A year (or, as some 
say, four years) before his end he wrote the Pan- 
athenaic Oration ;/ and for the composition of the 
Festival Oration he took ten (but some say fifteen) 
years. This, they say, he derived from the speeches 
of Gorgias of Leontini and Lysias. The speech on the 
Exchange of Property 7 he wrote at the age of eighty- 
two years, and those against Philip shortly before 
his death. When he was an old man he adopted 


> From the Archelatis; Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 427, 
no, 228. 

G Up in Tauris, 1. 

4 From the Phrixus; Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 627, 
no. 819. Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, 2nd ed., ii. p. 97, 
thinks these lines enumerate three intrusions of foreigners into 
Greece. The fourth—not mentioned—would then be that 
of the Macedonians under Philip. 

* Under the Athenian empire in the fifth century, by the 
Spartans after the Peloponnesian War, by the Thebans under 
Epameinondas, and by the Macedonians. All these Isocrates 
himself had seen. But see note d above. 

7 In L.C.L. Isocrates, vol. ii. pp. 368 ff. 

§ Ibid. pp. 181 ff. If anyone proposed that a certain man 
be obli ae to perform one of the “ liturgies ** which were 
required of wealthy Athenians, the man of whom this was 
required could challenge the proposer to an exchange of 
properties, which might transfer the obligation. 
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Aphareus, the youngest of the three sons of Plathané, 
daughter of the orator Hippias. He acquired ample 
wealth, for he not only collected money from his 
pupils, but he also received from Nicocles, king of 
Cyprus, who was the son of Evagoras, twenty talents 
for the oration written in his honour. On account 
of his wealth he was envied and was proposed three 
times as trierarch. Twice he alleged illness and was 
exempted by petitions presented by his son, but the 
third time he undertook the duty and spent no small 
sum. To a father who said that he gave his son only 
a slave as companion he said, ‘‘ Go your ways, then, 
for you will have two slaves instead of one.” He 
took part also in the competition offered by Artemisia 
in honour of Maussolus,? but his Eulogy is not extant. 
He wrote also a Eulogy of Helen and a speech called 
the Areopagitic. He departed this life some say on 
the ninth day of his abstention from food, others 
on the fourth day at the time of the funeral of those 
who fell at Chaeroneia. His son Aphareus also wrote 
speeches. Isocrates was buried with his family near 
Cynosarges > on the left side of the hill—he him- 
self, his father Theodorus, and his mother ; and her 
sister Anaco, the orator’s aunt, and his adopted son 
Aphareus, and his cousin Socrates, son of Anaco 


® Mausolus, ruler of Halicarnassus, died in 353 8.c. His 
widow, Artemisia, caused eulogies to be written in competi- 
tion by Greek orators and completed the magnificent tomb 
which he had, apparently, begun. This magnificent building 
—the Mausoleum—was designed by Greek architects and 
decorated by famous Greek sculptors. The remains of the 
sculpture include portrait statues of Maussolus and Artemisia 
and are among the most highly prized possessions of the 
British Museum. 

® Cynosarges was a region in Athens in which was a great 
gymnasium, 
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Isocrates’ mother’s sister, and his brother Theodorus 
who had the same name as his father, and his grand- 
sons, the sons of his adopted son Aphareus, Aphareus 
and his father Theodorus, and the latter’s wife 
Plathané, mother of the adopted son Aphareus. 
And over them there were six tablets which do not 
now exist. On the monument of Isocrates himself 
was a column thirty cubits high, on which was a siren 
seven cubits high as a symbol; but this exists no 
longer. There was also a tablet near by with poets 
and his instructors on it, among whom was Gorgias 
gazing into an astrological sphere and Isocrates 
standing beside him. There is also a bronze statue 
of him, dedicated by Timotheiis, son of Conon, at 
Eleusis in front of the vestibule. It bears this 
inscription : 

Here to the goddesses twain Timothetis giveth this statue 

Tribute to friend and to sage, image of [socrates. 


It is a work of Leochares. 

Sixty orations are current under his name, of which 
twenty-five are genuine according to Dionysius, 
twenty-eight according to Caecilius, and the rest are 
spurious. He was averse to public declamation, so 
much so that once, when three persons came to hear 
him, he retained two but let the third go, telling him 
to come the next day, since now the lecture-room had 
a fullaudience. And he used to say to his pupils that 
he himself gave instruction for ten minas, but would 
give ten thousand to anyone who would teach him 
self-confidence and a pleasant voice. And when he 


§ xiwv Bernardakis: xpidv (xteov Turnebus). 
4 évveow Diibner: fevinv. 
5 axpoarnpiy Wolf: dxpwrnpin. 
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2 Cf, Moralia, 613 a. 
> Attributed to Pericles by Plutarch, Life of Pericles, 
chap. viii., and Cicero, De Offciis, i. 40. 144. 
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was asked how he, not being a good speaker himself, 
could make others so, he replied that whetstones 
cannot themselves cut, but make iron fit to do so. 
Some say that he also wrote textbooks of oratory, 
others that in his teaching he made use of practice, 
not of method. He never demanded a fee from a 
fellow-citizen. When his pupils went to meetings of 
the assembly, he told them to report to him what was 
said there. He was greatly grieved by the death of 
Socrates, and the next day he appeared in black 
clothing. And again, when someone asked him 
‘What is oratory?” he said, “ the art of making 
small things great and great things small.’ And 
once when he was a guest at a banquet in the house 
of Nicocreon, despot of Cyprus, and some of those 
present urged him to discourse, he said, ‘‘ for subjects 
in which I am competent this is not the time ; in the 
subjects for which this is the time I am not com- 
petent.”’? When he saw the tragic poet Sophocles 
amorously following a boy, he said, ‘‘ Sophocles, we 
must not only keep our hands to ourselves, but our 
eyes as well.’ ® And when Ephorus of Cumae had 
left his school without learning anything and had been 
sent back by his father with a second tuition-fee, he 
called him in fun Diphorus (Twice-bringer) ; he took, 
however, great pains with him and even suggested to 
him the subject of his work. He showed himself 
also prone to sexual indulgence ; he used an addi- 
tional mattress beside him on his bed and kept his 


¢ The great work of Ephorus was a history of the world 
(primarily of Greece) from the return of the Heracleidae to 
the siege of Perinthus in 340 n.c. From this work Plutarch 
and others derived much of their information. Ephorus 
was born early in the fourth century and died about 320 s.c. 
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(839) mpoaxepdaAaiov. Kal véov ev évTa ey yea, 
B ynpdoavra 8” éraipa ouvetvar #6 dvopia a Aaytoxn, 
e€ Ws €axye Ovydtpiov 6 é yevopevoy era Sadexa ™po 
yapwy éreAedtycev. Eexeita [Aabdvny tiv ‘Inriov 
Tob pHTopos ‘yuvaika NydyeTo Tpeis Tatdas éxovear, 
dv tov *Adapéa ws mpoeipnrat émoujoarto, ds Kal 
eikdva adtod yaAdKhy dveOnKxe mpos TH ’OAvprieien' 
emt Klovos Kal éréypaipev 
*Tooxpdrous ’Adapeds tatpos eixova THv8 
avebnke 

Zyvi, Geos te céBwv Kai yovéwy aperhy. 

C Aéyerat S€ Kal Kedntioal® ert mais wv dvdKeita 
yap év axpoméAa yadxois ev TH odatpiotpa TaV 
“Appnddpwy Kednrivo® ért Trais av, ws elrov 
Ties. vo oy év dmavre Te fiw ovvésrnoay abra 
dyéves* mpdtepos pév eis dvtiSoow mpoxadeca- 
pévov adtov MeyardAeisou, mpos 6v odK amiyrngce 
did. vdoov, Tov 8° vidv wéuibas “Adapéa évixnae: 
Sevrepos de Avoydxov adrov mpoKadeoapevov Tepi 
Tpmpapxtas eis dvriBoow irrnbeis dé THY Tpinp- 
apxtav tréatn. Av & adrod Kal ypanry elieeby év 
7@ Tlopreip. 6 8 ’Adapeds ouveyparpe pev Adyous 
od moddods Sé, Stxavixods Te Kal cupBovdAeuTeKots: 
éroinae 5é Kal Tpaywolas epi éxta Kal TpidKovTa, 

1 "Odvpmciy Wyttenbach: ddvprrign as. 


2 xeAqricat Turnebus : kepyticat. 
3 xeAnrilwy Turnebus: xepyrifev. 





* Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. ii. p. 329. The column and 
statue existed in the time of Pausanias (Paus. i. 18.8). A 
bust in the Villa Albani in Rome may be a late copy of the 
head of this statue or, more probably, since Leochares was a 
famous sculptor, of the statue at Eleusis mentioned above. 
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pillow wet with saffron. And when he was young he 
did not marry, but in his old age he kept a mistress 
named Lagiscé, by whom he had a daughter who died 
unmarried at twelve years of age. Then he married 
the daughter of the orator Hippias, Plathané, who 
had three sons, one of whom, Aphareus, as has been 
said above, he adopted. This Aphareus dedicated a 
bronze statue of him near the Olympieium on a 
column with the inscription : 

Aphareus set up this statue his father Isocrates’ image, 
Sacred to Zeus, to exalt gods and his ancestors’ worth.* 
And it is said that he rode a horse in a race when he 
was still a boy ; for a bronze figure of him as a boy 
riding a horse is set up on the Acropolis in the ball- 
ground of the Arrhephoroi,? as some have said. In all 
his life but two lawsuits were brought against him : 
first when Megacleides challenged him to an exchange 
of property.© He did not appear in court in this suit, 
because he was ill, but sent his son Aphareus and won 
his case. The second suit was when Lysimachus 
challenged him to exchange property in connexion 
with the trierarchy ; and this case he lost and per- 
formed the trierarchy. There was also a painted 
portrait of him in the Pompeium.? Aphareus wrote 
speeches, both juridical and deliberative, but not 
many. He also composed about thirty-seven trage- 
dies, but the authorship of two of thein is contested. 

> This seems to have been situated near the north-west wall 
of the Acropolis, west of the Erechtheum: ef. Judeich, Topo- 
graphie von Athen, p. 283. Two maidens were chosen each 
year to carry the peplos at the Panathenaic festival and were 
called Arrephoroi. ¢ See note on 837 F. 

# The Pompeium was just inside the Dipylon gate, at 


which point the processions began. It was the storehouse 
for objects used in processions. 
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D dv dvridéyovrar S00. ap§dyevos 8 amd Avat- 
(839) o7pdrov diddoxew dypr Lwovyévous ev ereaw 
eixoatoxTw SidacKadias dotiKas KabfKev €€ Kal 
Sis éviknoe Sa Atovuciov, Kabeis kai bv’ érépwv 
étépas 800 Anvaixds. tis 8€ pytpds abtav 
*Iaoxpdrous Kat Qeodwpov Kal ris Tavryns dded- 
dis “Avaxods' cixdves avéxewrTo €v akpordre dv 
THs pnTpos tapa THy ‘Yylevav viv Ketrat peremt- 
yeypappérn, 4 8° ?Avaxods' od a@lerar. eaxe 
€ dvo viovs, “AAdEavdpov pev ex Koivov* Lwoat- 
Kréa® 8 éx Avoiov. 


BE’. TXAIOZ 


E “Iaaios Xadkideds pev jv TO yévos, Tapayevd- 
3 > 9 AG , \ r 7 4 , 

peevos els vas, Kal ayoAdcas* . . . Avaia 

KaTd Te THY TOV dvopdTwy appoviay Kal Thy év Tots 
mpaypac. SewdTyTa, WoT’ eb yu} Tis Epretpos Tavu 
To yapaxtijpos Tay dvopdy «in, ob dy Siayvoin 

1 *Avaxois Xylander: vaxods. 

2 Kotvov Reiske: Kowods. 

3 Ywouadéa Turnebus: odcicdda, (Avotxdéa Diibner). 

4 cyoAdeas] Bernardakis, following Westermann and 
Diibner, marks a gap to be filled with the name of Isocrates 
and other words, ¢.g. "looxpdére:, ¢aiverat dxodovbjaas Avoig 
(or SnAjoas Avaiar). 





@ 369-368 B.c. ° 342-341 Bec. 

¢ When a poet (&8dcxaAos) wished to avoid the labour of 
presenting a play he could delegate the management to a 
hypodidascalus, another poet experienced in such matters. 
We have many instances of this practice in the didascalic 
notices, notably in the case of Aristophanes. 

4 The City or Greater Dionysia were celebrated in March, 
the Rural or Lesser Dionysia in the various demes of Attica 
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Beginning in the archonship of Lysistratus¢ he pre- 
sented in the twenty-eight years to the archonship of 
Sosigenes® six series of dramas at the City Dionysia 
and won the prize twice, Dionysius as his manager,° 
and, other poets managing, he presented two other 
series at the Lenaean festival.¢ There were statues 
of the mother of Isocrates and Theodorus and of her 
sister Anaco set up on the Acropolis ; of these the 
statue of the mother is now placed, with a changed 
inscription,® near that of Hygieia, but the statue of 
Anaco is gone. She had two sons, Alexander by 
Coenus, and Sosicles by Lysias. 


V. ISAEUS 


Isaeus was a Chalcidian by birth, but came to 
Athens and went to school [to Isocrates. He re- 
sembled] Lysias‘ in his melodious diction and in his 
skilful arrangement and treatment of the subject 
matter in his speeches, so that unless a person were 
thoroughly familiar with their particular styles, 
he could not easily tell to which of the two orators 


in December, and the Lenaean festival in December. At all 
of these dramas were performed, but new tragedies were not 
produced at the Rural Dionysia, and for a time the same was 
true of the Lenaean festival. A series of dramas comprised 
three tragedies and a satyr drama. The two prizes of 
Aphareus are recorded in an inscription, 7.G. ii? 23256 
(ed. min.). 

¢ Statues erected to honour one person were not infre- 
quently transferred to another by changing the inscriptions. 
Dio Chrysostom in his Oration to the Rhodians condemns 
this practice. 

‘Cf. Dion. Hal. De Isaeo Iudicium, 2 yapaxrijpa 8é 
Avoiov xara 76 mciarov éfjAwae, “* he emulated in the highest 
degree the character of Lysias.” 
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ToAAovs T&V Adywr padiws dmotépou THY pyTépw 
cioiv, qKpace Sé peta Tov TeXoTmovvnawaxdy ToAc- 
pov, ws éort Texuypacbar ex Adywv adrob, Kal 

F péxpe THs Didiarov dpyfs wapérewe. Kalynyioaro 
dé Anuoabévous, dmoortds Tis axoAjs, emt Spaxpats 
piupiais: 810 Kal pddvora emipavis eyévero. adros 
dé Kal Tods émitpomiKods Adyous auvéraTTe 7B 
Anpoobever, ds ties elvov. Katadédoure 5€ Adyous 
ééjxovta téooapas, dv low yrjow mevTi}KovTa, 
kat idtas réyvas. mp@tos dé Kal oxnparilew 
npgaro Kal tpémew emt TO ToduTiKOY THY Sidvotay: 
6 pddwora pepinrar Anpoobérvns. pynpovedar & 
avtod @edmopmos 6 kwpikds ev TH Onoet. 


840 S’, AIZXINHZ 


Alcxivns “Arpopyrov, duydvrTos pev ent trav 
TpidkovTa ovykatayaydvros dé tov Siov, Kal 
TAavxofdas: taév 8€ Syuwv Kofwxidys, ovre Kata 
yévos TOV éemipaveyv ovre xaTa Teprovolay ypnud- 
Tw. véos & wv Kal eppwpyevos TH owpare Tmept Ta 
yupvdora edver Aapmpdpwvos 8 dy pera tabra 
tpaywotav yornoev: ws 8é Anpoobevns ¢gyoiv, 
dToypappaTevwr Kat TpiTaywrioTay *“ApioTodrum 





@ See below, Demosthenes, 844 8. 

* Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, 2nd ed., ii. p. 499, 
interprets this as referring to figures of thought (construing 
thy Sidvovay with aynuarilew). Gf. 835 B supra doynpatiotos 
of Andocides. 

° Cf. Kock, Com. Att. Frag. i. p. 737, no. 18. 

4 A catalogue of the tribe Oeneis, 1.4. 2408, gives his 
full name: ’Arpopnros Alcxivou Kofoxidys. It gives also the 
name of Aeschines’ son ’Azpdpynros. 
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many of the speeches belong. He was in his prime 
after the Peloponnesian War, as may be inferred 
from his speeches, and lived until the reign of 
Philip. He taught Demosthenes,? not at his school, 
but privately, for ten thousand drachmas, whereby 
he acquired great distinction. And he himself com- 
posed for Demosthenes the speeches against his 
guardians, as some said. He has left behind him 
sixty-four speeches, fifty of which are genuine, and 
some rules of rhetoric of his own. He was also the 
first to give artistic form to his speech ® and to turn 
his attention to the urbane style of the orator; in 
which Demosthenes has closely imitated him. Theo- 
pompus the comic playwright mentions him ¢ in the 
Theseus. 


VI. AESCHINES 


Aeschines was the son of Atrometus,? who was 
exiled in the time of the Thirty and helped to restore 
the democracy, and of Glaucothea. He belonged to 
the deme of the Cothocidae and was not of distin- 
guished family or great wealth. When he was young 
and physically strong he worked hard in the gym- 
nasia; and afterwards, since he had a clear voice, he 
practised tragedy ; and according to Demosthenes ¢ 
he was for a long time under-secretary and regularly 
played as a third-rate actor with Aristodemus at the 


* Demosthenes, xviii. 261; xix, 246. The festivals in ques- 
tion are those held in the small towns of Attica. Aristodemus 
was one of the most noted tragic actors of his time. Born at 
Metapontum, he was granted Athenian citizenship and was 
one of the envoys (among whom were Aeschines, Demo- 
sthenes, and Philocrates) who made the peace of Philocrates 
with Philip in 346 s.c. 
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(840) ev rots Atovyaious bteréAet, dvadapBdvev emi cyorjs 
B ras tadads tpaywoias. Kal ert mais dy édidacKe 
ypdppata ovv TH Tratpi, Kal peipdKiov wy eoTpa- 
TeveTo ev TOS TrepiTdAots.. dKpoaTHs 5é yevdpevos 
ws pév ties Adyovow "leoxpdrovs kal TlAdrwvos, 
ws bé Katxidtos Aewddpavros, kal moArtevdpevos 
otk adavds ex Ths évavtias pepidos Tois zept 
Anpoobévn, érpésBevoev dAdas te mpeaBelas 7roAAas 
Kat mpos Didurmov drép tis eipyyyns: ef’ F Kat- 
nyopnbn® td Anpoobévouvs ws* davnpnyevov tod 
Duxdwv ebvous, ert 8 ws modepov eEdibas, Hvica 
mudaydpas ypébn "Apdixtioot mpds “Apdiocets 
tovs TOV Apéva epyalopevous*: e€ 08 avveBy rods 
C’Audixrvovas Didizmm ampoodvyetv, tov 8 bad Tob 
Aloyivov ovvepyodpevoy embécbar rois mpaypact 
kai THY Duwxida AaBelv: GdAd ovverrdvros ata 
EdBovdAou rot Lmwbdpov WpoBardovaiov® dnpayw- 
yoovros, tpidKxovTa yjdows dédvyer. iat 8 of 
pace cvyypdysar pev Tovs pytopas Tods Adyous, ep- 
1 zepimddots Hemsterhuis from Aeschines, False Legation, 
Mg sci yopatn Reick tram bbe et 
t Geadded by Dibner. 
4 rods... épyalouévous Wolf: xal (css Emperius) rév Ayséva 
épyalopévots. 
5 [IpoBadroveiov] UZpofadrovetov Photius;  pofadeoiov 
Westermann; ef. Demosthenes, lix. (Against Neaera) 48, 123. 





® More accurately in Photius, the dramatic festivals held 
in the small towns of Attica. For the ancient accounts of 
Aeschines’ career as an actor see O’Connor, Actors and Act- 
ing in Ancient Greece, pp. 74 ff. Kelly Rees, The Rule of 
Three Actors in the Classical Greek Drama, pp. 31 ff., has 
shown that the term “‘tritagonist”” was invented by Demo- 
sthenes as an opprobrious epithet and itis applied in antiquity 
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Dionysiac festivals,? repeating the old tragedies ® in 
his spare time. And while still a child he helped his 
father to teach letters, and as a young man he served 
in the patrol of the frontiers. After studying with 
Isocrates and Plato, as some say, but with Leodamas 
according to Caecilius,° he was prominent in public 
life in the party opposed to that of Demosthenes, and 
was sent on many embassies, among them the one 
to Philip concerning the peace.? For this he was 
accused by Demosthenes of having destroyed the 
Phocian nation and moreover of having stirred up 
war between the Amphissians, who were building 
the harbour when he was chosen as delegate to the 
Amphictyonic Council, and the Amphictyons ; as a 
result of which the Amphictyons turned to Philip 
for protection, and he, assisted by Aeschines, took 
matters in hand and conquered Phocis. But through 
the aid of Eubulus, son of Spintharus, of the deme of 
Probalinthus, who had influence with the people, he 
was acquitted by thirty votes; but some say that 
though the orators composed their speeches, yet 


to no other actor than Aeschines; also that it meant, not 
“actor of third-rate réles,"* but ‘third-rate actor”; cf. 
Bekker, Anecdota, p. 309. 31 dSoxiddtaros rév troxpitay, ev 
7H tpirn taker KatapOpovpevos. 

* “Old tragedies”’ are those which had been performed 
in Athens before. 

* But see below, 840 ©, where the more probable statement 
is made that he had no teacher. Cf. the anonymous Life of 
Aeschines, 13, Quintilian, ii. 17. 12, and Blass, Die attische 
Beredsamkeit, 2nd ed., iii. p. 157. 

¢ Aeschines was sent in 347 and 346 3.c. on two embassies 
to Philip concerning peace. The second is probably the one 
especially referred to here. In his orations On the Peace 
(S46 B.c.) and On the False Legation (343 8.c.) Demosthenes 
attacks Aeschines and his colleagues. 
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modwv Sé yevouevwy ta&v trept Xapdvevav, pynxéri 
tH Bixny eioedOeiv. ypdvw 8 datepov, Didiamov 
fev teteAeuTnKdTos ’AAcEdvSpov Sé ScaBaivovtos 
eis THY ’Aoiav, éypaxparo Krnowpdvra mapavopwr 
emt tats Anpoabevous tysais: od peradaBwy dé 7d 
méuntov peépos Tov udu eduyev eis THv ‘Pddov, 
xtAias Spaypas imép tis Hrrns od BovdAnfeis 
Katabécbar. of & adrysias adt@ mpoorysnOfvat 
Adyovaw od OddovTe e&edOetv Tis mdAews, Kat 
ebety els "Edeaov cis "AACEavSpov. Tod dé reAevTH- 
cavros, Tapaxyys ovons, amdpas eis tHv “Pddov év- 
tatda cxyodjy Kataornodpevos ebidacker. dveyvw 
te tots ‘Podiots tov Kata Krynorpdvtos Aoyov 
emdetkvipevos: Oavpaldvrwy $€ mdvrwy ef Tabr? 
elroy Ar7H}0n “ odk dv,” édn, “ Cavpatere, “Po- 
Scot, ef mpds Taira Anpoabévous A€yovros }Kov- 
cate.’ oayodrjny 7” exe? mpocxaréAime, TO ‘Podiandy 
diSacKareiov KAnbev. ererta mAevoas eis Ldpov 
kal SiatpiBav emi ris vicou oAlyov varepov ére- 
AedTnoev. éyéveto 8 eddwvos, ws SHAov ex Te Ov 
gyno. Anpoobérns Kal éx toh Anpoxdpous Adyov. 
Ddpovrar 8° adrod Adyou réccapes, 6 TE KATO. 
Tiudpyov kai 6 ris TlapampeoBetas Kal 6 Kara 
Krnoipivtos, of kat pdvor elat your. 6 yap 
envypadopevos Andtaxos otK éatw Ailoyivou: an- 
edetyOn pev yap emt Thy Kpiow tiv epi’ Tod Lepod 


1 chy wept Diibner: rod zepl. 





* The author’s extreme brevity reduces to two sentences 
the events of about eight years. The acquittal of Aeschines 
took place in 343 z.c. 

> Anyone who brought a suit against another for proposing 
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the suit never came to trial because the battle of 
Chaeroneia intervened.? Ata later time, when Philip 
was dead and Alexander was crossing over to Asia, he 
brought a suit against Ctesiphon for illegal conduct in 
proposing the honours for Demosthenes; and when he 
did not receive one-fifth of the votes cast, he went into 
exile at Rhodes, not being willing to pay a fine of a 
thousand drachmas for his defeat. But some say that 
he was further punished by disfranchisement and did 
not leave the city of his own accord, and that he went 
to Alexander at Ephesus. During the confusion follow- 
ing Alexander’s death he sailed to Rhodes, set up a 
school there, and taught. He read to the Rhodians 
his oration against Ctesiphon as an exhibition of his 
powers, and when they all wondered that after 
delivering that speech he had lost his case, ‘‘ You 
would not wonder, Rhodians,” he said, “if you had 
heard Demosthenes speak in reply to it.’ And he 
left a school behind him there, called the Rhodian 
school. Then he sailed to Samos and not long after, 
while lingering on that island, died. He had an 
excellent voice, as is clear from what Demosthenes 
says ¢ and from the oration of Demochares. 

Four orations are current under his name: that 
Against Timarchus, that On the False Legation? and 
that Against Ctesiphon, and these alone are genuine, 
since the one entitled the Delian Oration is not 
by Aeschines; for he was, to be sure, appointed 
associate advocate in the trial relating to the sanctuary 
a measure forbidden by law was subject to a fine and was 
debarred from bringing any similar suit if he received less 
than one-fifth of the votes cast by the dicasts. 

¢ Demosthenes, xviii. (On the Crown) 259, 308. 


4 Jn L.C.L. Aeschines, pp. 15 ff. 
« Tbid. pp. 303 ff. 
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Tob év Any ovorabels ouvipyopos* ov pay elie Tov 
Adyov: éyetporovyOn yap ‘Yrrepetons a avr abrod, ws 

F grou Anpooderns. eoxe dé Kal aeAdous, ws pyow 
atros, “AdoByrov! Kat PDroxdpn.’ dmiyyewe dé 
Kat Thy év Taptvacs vieny mpartos *APnvaiots, ed’ 
® Kai eorepavaabn to dSevrepov. 

Ot & ecizov pndé pabyreical riot tov Aioyivny, 
adn’ éx THs troypappateias apOfvar ev trois b1- 
KaoTnpiois ToTe Sudyovra: mp@tov 8 eimeiv ev 
TH Shuw kata Didirmov, evdoxujoavTd Te mpeo- 
Bevrny yeipotovnOiva mpos “Apxddas: mpos ods 
aduxopevov vor haa Tovs pupious emt Ddurmov. 
éypaxbaro 5e kat Tipapyov (eT oUpTicews” 6 5S 

841 ekAumwv tov dyava abdtov dviptncev, ws mod 
gyno. Anuoobévns. exetporovyidn 6é* ampeoBevr7s 
ws Didiznov peta’ Kryoupdvros cal Anuocbévous 
mept THs elpyyns, ev  duewov roi Anpoobévous 
jvexOn: 7d de® Sevtepov SéxaTos wy, Kupawoas 
Opkots THY elpivnv, Kpibeis arépvyev, ws mMpo- 
eipnrau. 


Z’, AYKOYPLOs 


“~ A % / a - 
Avxodpyos marpos pev tv Avxddpovos tob Av- 
Bxovpyou, 6v of tpidkovra tUpavvos dméxTewav, 
aitiov abT@ THs dvaipécews yevouevov *Apioro- 


1 *AdoByrov Westermann from Aeschines: d¢ofov. 
7 5 oxa pn Wyttenbach from Aeschines: dnpoxdpn. : 
76 Sevrepov placed here by Franke: in mss. is after 
‘siodiee: ef. Aeschines, False Legation, § 169. i 
4 3¢ added by Westermann. 
5 wera Franke: xara. 8 §¢ added by Bernardakis. 
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at Delos, but he did not deliver the speech; for 
Hypereides was elected in his place, as Demosthenes 
says.* He had, as he himself says,? two brothers, 
Aphobetus and Philochares. He was the first to 
bring to the Athenians the news of the victory at 
Tamynae, for which he was crowned a second time. 

Some have said that Aeschines did not study under 
any teachers, but rose from the under-clerkship in the 
courts, which he held at that time. And they say 
that his first speech before the people was against 
Philip, by which he gained such reputation as to be 
chosen envoy to the Arcadians ; and when he came 
to them he raised the ten thousand troops with which 
to oppose Philip. He also prosecuted for unchastity 
Timarchus, who gave up the defence and hanged 
himself, as Demosthenes says somewhere.° He was 
elected envoy to Philip with Ctesiphon and Demo- 
sthenes to treat for peace, on which occasion he was 
more successful than Demosthenes; and the second 
time, when he was one of ten,‘ he confirmed the peace 
with oaths, was tried for it, and was acquitted. as has 
been said above. 


VII. LYCURGUS 


Lycurgus was the son of Lycophron and grand- 
son of the Lycurgus whom the Thirty Tyrants put to 
death, his execution being brought about by Aristo- 


* Demosthenes, xviii. (On the Crown) p. 271, 134. 
> Aeschines, On the False Legation, 149. 
¢ Demosthenes xix. (On the False Legation) 2 and 285. 
@ Aeschines, On the False Legation, 178. 
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(841) Srjpov Barjdev, és Kat éMyvorapias Yevofrevos 
epuyev € ev TH} Sqpoxpariq: Tay She be Bourdsys, 
yévous Tob TeV ‘EreoBouradav. dKkpoaris dé 
yevopevos TlAdrwvos Tob diroaddou, Ta mpara. 
eprdooddncer’ efra kat *Iaoxpdrous tod pyropos 
yvdipysos yevduevos eroArevoaro emparés, Kat 
éywv Kal mparre Kal 51)  MuoTevoduevos THY 
Stotknow TOV Xpypatwv Taplas yap éeyévero emi 
Tpeis mevraernpibas Taddvrov pupiwy TeTpaktoxt- 
Niwy, } as TWeEs puptov dxraKroxiAley é€axociwv 
TEVTHKOVTA, Kant 6 Tas TYLGS avr Yngrlopevos 

Cc UrparonAjjs 6 prep, TO pev mpa@tov aipebeis 
ards, eretra. TeV pidwy emuyparidpevds Twa, 
adros emrotetTo Ty Btotenow dca. 70 hOdoon vopov 
eloeveyKeiv, py) metw aeévTe érév Sverre Tov 
xetporovnbevra ent 7a Syydowa ypyyara, dei 7 
epeorers Tots epyots SueTEAece, Kat Qdpovs Kat 
yetp@vos. Kat er mY Tot moAguou Tapackeviyy 
xetporornbets mond, Tijs moAEws emmvepfurce, wat 
Tpurjpers Trapeokevace 7H Sw TeTpaxoatas, Kat 70 

D ev Auxety! yupvdovov émoince kal epirevoe kal Thy 
taAaiotpav wKoddpnoe Kal TO év Atovicou Oéarpov 
éemotatav émetédece.? muotevaduevos 8 ev mapa- 


1 Avxetw Xylander: Auxiy. 
2 émeréece the Turin editors from Moralia, 852 c: éredev- 
THOE. 





* The Hellenotamiae were a board of ten members who 
collected and administered the tribute paid to Athens by the 
members of the Delian Confederacy. 

» 338-396 g.c. The title of his office is not known. No 
regular office so extensive as this is mentioned in Aristotle’s 
Constitution of Athens. He may have been in charge of the 
theoric fund or the military fund, or both, by virtue of a 
special commission, which in the next generation became a 
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demus of Baté, who also, after having been one of the 
Hellenotamiae,* was banished under the democracy. 
Lycurgus was of the deme of the Butadae and the 
family of the Eteobutadae. He attended the 
lectures of Plato the philosopher and at first devoted 
himself to philosophy ; then, after being a pupil of 
the orator Isocrates, he had a notable public career 
both as a speaker and as a man of action, and he was 
also entrusted with the management of the finances 
of the State; for he was made treasurer for three 
periods of four years ° in charge of fourteen thousand 
talents, or, as some say (and among them the man 
who proposed the vote of honours for him,° Stratocles 
the orator), eighteen thousand, six hundred and 
fifty.¢ He was elected in his own person the first 
time, but afterwards he entered the name of one of 
his friends, though he himself administered the office, 
because a law had previously been introduced for- 
bidding anyone elected treasurer of the public funds 
to hold the office more than four years ; and he was 
always intent upon the public business summer and 
winter. When he was elected to provide munitions 
of war he restored many edifices in the city, he 
provided four hundred triremes for the people, he con- 
structed the gymnasium in the Lyceum and planted 
trees in it, he built the palaestra and finished the 
Dionysiaec theatre when he was the commissioner 
in charge of that work.¢ He took care of two hundred 
regular office; see Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, p. 10, Tarn, 
Cambridge Ancient History, vi. p. 441. The period meant 
may be the quinquennium. ¢ See Decree ITI, below, 852. 

* Roughly equivalent to £3,026,000 or $15,130,000, or 
more at present values. 


* Probably while he was in control of the finances. Cf. 
Dérpfeld and Reisch, Das griechische Theater, pp. 39 f. 
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KatabnKy Tapa TOV idwwrdv Svakdava mevr7Kovra 
tdravra epvrake, Topmeid Te xpvod Kal dpyupa TH 
modAet KaTeckevace Kai vikas ypuvads. moAda 8’ 
¢ / \ ? , A , + 
Hulepya mapaAaBwr e&erédece Kat vewaoixous Kai 
nm é ~ oon 
Thy akevodnav: Kal TH oTadin 7H TLavabnvaixd 
Tiv KpynTida wepieOnkev, eEepyacdpevos TodTd Te 
Kal Tv xapddpay dpadjy rrowjoas, Aewiou' tuvds, 
6s éxéxrnto Toito TO xwplov, avévros TH mode, 
mpoeizavros® abr@® xapicacbat Avxoupyou.* 
"KE de A an OM ‘ A \ ‘ ~ 
axe dé Kal Tod doteos THY pudaniy Kai TOV 
a A Pd a LP a oe 
Kaxotpywy tiv avAdnuw, ods ebjAacev dnavtas, 
ws kal trav codiatav evious Adyew Auxodpyov od 
? 2 \ 45 , \ , \ 
pédav aAAd Pavdtw® xpiovra tov KdAapov Kara, 
T@Y movnpav, otTw avyypdgew. bev eEaurnfévta 
24 €.> 9 a A , € A 9 
adrév tm ’AdeEdvdpou tod BactrAdws 6 Shpos od 
, e? a 8e me 2 Ad Mir 
mpojkato. Kal? dv 8€ xpdvov érodduet ummos 
x > 6 ‘3 s 8 tA sr 3 t4 
mpos ’A@nvaious tov Sedrepov méAcpov, émpéaBeve 
pera Ilodvedxrov cai Anpoabévous ets re Tledo- 
névyngov Kai Twas érépas modes. SteréAecé Te 
Tov dmavTa xpdvov eddoxiudy trapa Tots *AOnvatous 
kat Sikatos elvat vopulouevos, wore Kal ev Tols 
, A a lo Linea , 
Suxacrnptos TO Pyaa Avkodpyov éddxet BonOnua 
elvat T@ cvvayopevouevy. 

Elonveyxe 5€ Kal vdpous, tov pev mepi tav 
nm > ~ a t4 > ~ > a 
Kapmoay, aydva tots Xvtpous emitedciv ébdurdrov 
év 7@ Oedtpw Kal Tov wKjoavra eis dot KaTa- 
1 Aewiov Coraes: dwiov. 

2 zpoetmavros Emperius: aept mavrés. 
3 atrg added by Bernardakis. 


4 Avxodpyou Bernardakis: Avxovpyw. 
5 Gavdtw] aizare Amyot from Life of Solon, chap. xvii. 
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and fifty talents entrusted to him on deposit by 
private persons, he provided for the city objects of 
gold and silver for use in processions and golden 
Victories, and many buildings which came into his 
hands half-finished he completed, among them the 
ship-sheds and the arsenal. And he put the founda- 
tion-walls round the Panathenaic stadium. This he 
accomplished, and also the levelling of the ravine, 
because a certain Deinias who owned this plot of 
land gave it to the city when Lycurgus suggested to 
him that he make the gift. 

He was charged also with guarding the city and 
arresting malefactors, whom he drove out entirely, 
so that some of the sophists said that Lycurgus 
signed warrants against evil-doers with a pen dipped, 
not in ink, but in death. And therefore, when King 
Alexander demanded his surrender, the people did 
not give him up. When Philip was carrying on the 
second war with the Athenians, Lycurgus went as 
envoy with Polyeuctus and Demosthenes to the 
Peloponnesus and to some other States. Throughout 
his life he was always highly esteemed among the 
Athenians and considered a just man, so that in the 
courts of law the word of Lycurgus was regarded as 
a help to anyone requiring an advocate. 

He also introduced laws: the law relating to 
comic actors, that a competitive performance be held 
on the festival of Pots? and that the victor’s name 


* The third day of the Anthesteria, the thirteenth day of 
the month Anthesterium. 
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AéyesOa mpdtepov odk e&dv, dvadapBdvev Tov 
dya@va éxAeAouméta’ rov bd, ws yadkds eixdvas 
avabeivar THv rowntav, AicyvAov Lofoxdéous Evps- 
7idov, Kal Tas Tpaywdias adrév év Kowa yparpa- 
peevous duddrrew Kal Tov THs méAews ypapparéa 
TapavaywwoKkew Tois droKpwoupevots’ ovK e&etvat 
yap map’ avras' droxpivecOar. Kal Tpirov, pndevi 
2 a | , A ~ > 4 > ra 
e€eivar “APyvaiwy pndé tay oixodvrav *APjvyow 
> , ~ , 7 4 t ? ~ © 
edevbecpov c&ua mpiacGar emt SovAcia ex THY dAL- 
aKopevwy dvev Tis Too mporépov SeomdTov yru- 
pns. ert 8d, ws Too Tlocedadvos dydéva trovciv év 
Tletpace?, xuxdiwv yopdv od« éAarrov tpidv, Kal? 
SidocAat prev Tois vuxdaw ode édAattov S€xa pvas, 
tots 5é Seutépois dKTw, €€ 5é Tols TpiTois KpiBeiow. 
Mv eo? aH ‘ +e ta 4 ral "EA ~ i. 
ert 0 emi Cevyous pty dmeévar' yuvaixa "HAevaivdde, 
Orws pn eAarra@vrae at Syporixal® bad rav 
# > , iy > of A 

mAovatwy: ei 5é tis dwpabein, dmotivew Spaypyas 
éEaxioyiAlas. Tis b€ yuvauds adrod yun tre- 
abeians, Tav ovKodartav dwpacdvrwy, tdAavrov 

aA td ~ 
abrois bwKe KaTyyopovpevos 8° ev batépw ev TH 

1 yap map’ atras Bernardakis: yap adras. 
2 xat added by Diibner. 
3 ér 8’ added by Sauppe. 


. 4 dmévat Taylor: dzetva. 
5 of Snuorixat added by Baiter from Photius. 





@ The zpaywdo! and xwpwdot alone were eligible to be 
chosen by lot as protagonists for the tragedies and comedies 
to be presented at the City Dionysia, the subordinate réles 
being assigned to plain droxpital. Prior to the passage of 
the ne of Lycurgus those only were eligible who had 
previously won a victory at the City Dionysia. The effect of 
the law of Lycurgus was, therefore, to increase the number 
of those from whom the archon could choose a xwyuwdds for 
each of the five comedies to be presented. See Rohde, 
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be inscribed as eligible for the City Dionysia,? 
which had not been permitted before, and thus he 
revived a contest which had fallen out of use; the 
law that bronze statues of the poets Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides be erected, that their 
tragedies be written out and kept in a public deposi- 
tory, and that the clerk of the State read them to the 
actors who were to perform their plays for com- 
parison of the texts and that it be unlawful to depart 
from the authorized text in acting ; a third law that 
no Athenian or foreign resident of Athens should be 
permitted to buy from among captives a person of free 
birth to be a slave without the consent of his former 
master?; furthermore, that a festival of Poseidon 
should be held in Peiraeus, consisting of no fewer than 
three cyclic choruses, that not less than ten minas be 
given to the victors, eight to those ranked second by 
the judges, and six to those ranked third; further- 
more, that no woman should go to Eleusis¢ in a car- 
riage, lest the women of the people appear inferior to 
the rich, and if any woman should be caught doing 
this, she should pay a fine of six thousand drachmas. 
His own wife disobeyed, the informers caught her 
in the act, and he gave them a talent ; and at a later 
time, when accused of this in the popular assembly, 


Rheinisches Museum, xxxviii. p. 276, and J. B. O’Connor, 
Chapters in the History of Actors and Acting, pp. 57 ff. 

> Prisoners of war were usually auctioned off into slavery 
regardless of their previous condition. If such a captive 
could prove his free birth through the testimony of the man 
who owned him when taken captive, he could not under this 
new law be purchased by any Athenian for slavery, ¢f. 
M. H. E. Meier, Comment. de vita Lycurgi, xxxix. ff. 

* This refers to the great annual procession to Eleusis in the 
celebration of the mysteries of Demeter and Persephoné. 
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pévou oe emt Th mpaget, pel? Tuepas Twas ovvTuxey 
6 Zevoxpdrns Tots maa TOU Avxoupyov, Edy 
e Taxéws ye TO marpt bpav dnéduxa, ra) mraides, 

Cri xdpw: emauetrau yap b1d mode ent TO 
BonOjoai por.” 
Eiowjveyxe® de kal inplopara. | Edicredy wt 
"Odvvbip Xpeipevos ixavwtdty mept 7a, vnpiopara. 
evropos 8 wy iudriov év Kal radrov® éddper Tod 
yerpdvos Kal toi Pépous Kai daedddeTo tals dvay- 
Kalats uépais. epedéra dé Kal vuxrds Kal hucpas, 
ovK eb mpos Ta adrooyédia mepuKts, KAWLdiov 8° 
avT@ droKerjtevov, ep @ pdvov mv Kepdtov kat 
mpooxeddAaiov, omws éyetpouro pqdiws Kal pe- 
dev@n. eyxahodvros 8 atvt@ Tivos drt puobods 
D coguarais didwot mrept Adyous ScarpiBuv, GAN’ ef Tes, 
y emayyeMour0, eon, Tovs viods  Getvous aire 
Tomoew, od _Xirias aM 70, jpion Tis ovoias 
mpotecBar. qv de Kat Tappnowaoris Sua TH ev- 
yeverav: “A@nvaiwy yé tot mote odKk avexopever 
7 andyovtos Coraes: drayayévros. 


bed tas Solanus: poyis. iveyKe. 
3 «al radrov 7 Bema akis; xal radro Meziriacus: xaé” avro. 


* The story may well be apocryphal. The saying of 
Lycurgus, repeated by Plutarch in his Comp. of Nicias and 
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he said, ‘‘ At any rate I am found to have been the 
giver, not the receiver.”* And once when a tax- 
collector laid hands on Xenocrates the philosopher 
and Lycurgus met him as he was leading him away 
to enforce payment of his tax as a resident alien,? 
he brought his walking-stick down on the tax- 
collector’s head, set Xenocrates free, and shut the 
other man up in prison for improper conduct. As he 
was generally commended for his act, Xenocrates, 
happening to meet Lycurgus’s children some days 
later, said ‘“‘ I have repaid your father quickly for the 
favour he did me, boys ; for he is widely commended 
for coming to my assistance.” 

He also proposed decrees,* making use of a certain 
Olynthian named Eucleides, who was an expert in 
decrees. And although he was well-to-do, he wore 
one and the same cloak winter and summer and put 
on sandals only on days when they were necessary. 
He studied night and day, since he had no natural 
gift for extemporaneous speaking, and he lay on a 
cot with only a sheepskin and a pillow on it, so that 
he might wake up easily and study. When someone 
found fault with him for paying money to sophists 
although he made words his profession, he replied 
that if anyone would promise to make his sons better, 
he would pay him, not thousands only, but half his 
property. He was an outspoken speaker on account 
of his good birth. Once, indeed, when the Athenians 


Crassus, 3, is not there connected with the Eleusis incident ; 
and Aelian, Var. Hist. xiii. 24, expressly states that the 
statesman’s wife paid a fine after legal condemnation, not a 
bribe to the informer. 

> The tax was twelve drachmas. 

¢ Several decrees moved by him are extant, eg. 1G. 
ii.? 337, 338. 
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1 ein added by Coraes. 
meprppaivesdar Dibner: sepippdveoBat, 
® edevye Coraes: eduye. 
dvrexpd Herwerden: dvrixpus. 


4 





* The Corcyraean whip was especially stinging, and the 
orator’s outbreak means: ‘‘ I would give a great deal to use 
a cat-o’-nine-tails on you people.” 

> Cf. Demosthenes, Epistle iii., and Aeschines, Hpistle xii, 
14. 
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were showing dissent as he was speaking, he burst 
out with: “ O Corcyraean whip, how ma.y talents 
youare worth !’’* And when they were proclaiming 
Alexander a god, ‘‘ What sort of god,” he said, “‘ is 
he when those who come out of his temple have to 
sprinkle themselves with holy water?’’ After his 
death his sons were handed over to the eleven exe- 
cutioners on the accusation of Menesaechmus, the 
indictment being written by Thrasycles; but when 
Demosthenes, who was at that time in exile, wrote 
a letter to the Athenians? saying that their reputa- 
tion was suffering because of Lycurgus’s sons, they 
changed their mind and released them, Democles, 
a pupil of Theophrastus, speaking in their defence. 
He himself and some of his descendants were buried 
at public expense ; and their monuments are opposite 
the Paeonian Athena in the garden of the philosopher 
Melanthius®; they are in the form of tables, and 
those of Lycurgus and his children have inscriptions 
and are still preserved in our day. His greatest 
achievement was the raising of the State revenue to 
twelve hundred talents when it had previously been 
sixty. When he was at the point of death he gave 
orders that he be carried to the temple of the Great 
Mother and into the Bouleuterion,? as he wished 
to give an accounting for his public acts ; and when 
no one had the face to accuse him except Menes- 
aechmus, he freed himself from his false accusations, 


© Judeich, Topogr. v. Athen, p. 409, conjectures that the 
garden of Melanthius was in the neighbourhood of the 
Academy. 

4 The Bouleuterion was the meeting-place of the Boulé or 
Senate; the foundations of this and of the temple of the 
Great Mother have recently been found on the west side of 
the Agora. See T. L. Shear, Hesperia, iv. pp. 349 ff. 
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1 +00 Biov Coraes from Photius: Biov. 
? KadXiov Salmasius: xaAaod. 
5 TIioriov Meursius from Harpocration: waziov, 


4 Aiwvéws Xylander: deéwrdos. 
5 Medrebs Coraes: MeAitrteds. 
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was carried to his house, and died,* having been con- 

sidered a honourable man throughout his whole life, 

and highly praised for his speeches. He never was 

pet though many brought accusations against 
im. 

He had three children by Callisto, the daughter of 
Habron and sister of Callias the son of Habron of the 
deme Baté, the one who was treasurer of military 
funds in the archonship of Charondas.? Deinarchus, 
in his speech against Pistius, tells about this connexion 
by marriage. He left three sons, Habron, Lycurgus, 
and Lycophron, of whom Habron and Lycurgus died 
without issue. However, Habron at any rate had 
a distinguished public career before he died; but 
Lycophron married Callistomaché, daughter of 
Philippus of Aexoné, and had a daughter Callisto. 
She was married to Cleombrotus of Acharnae, son 
of Deinocrates, to whom she bore a son Lycophron, 
who was adopted by his grandfather Lycophron and 
died without issue. After Lycophron’s death Socrates 
married Callisto and had a son Symmachus. Sym- 
machus had a son Aristonymus, he a son Charmides, 
and Charmides a daughter Philippa. Her son by 
Lysander was Medeius, who became an expounder 
of rites,° being of the family of the Eumolpidae. He 
and Timothea, daughter of Glaucus, had three 
children, Laodameia and Medeius, who held the 
priestship of Poseidon-Erechtheus, and Philippa, who 
afterwards became priestess of Athena ; but before 
that Diocles of Melité married her, and their son was 
the Diocles who was general in command of the 
heavy-armed force. He married Hedisté, daughter 

* His death occurred about 324 8.c. > 338-337 B.c. 

¢ At Eleusis in connexion with the Eleusinian Mysteries. 
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1 ze 6 Wyttenbach: ve xal 6. 
2 Anpéov Westermann: Snpiov. 


3 dpyupeiwy Baiter: dpyupiwvy. 
4 peooxpweis Xylander from Pollux, vii. 98: peooxpavets. 
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of Habron, and had two children, Philippides and 
Nicostrata. Themistocles, the Torch-bearer,* son of 
Theophrastus, married Nicostrata and had two sons, 
Theophrastus and Diocles. He also organized the 
priesthood of Poseidon-Erechtheus. 

Fifteen speeches of the orator are current.? He 
was crowned by the people many times and was 
honoured with statues. A bronze statue® of him 
stands in the Cerameicus, set up in accordance with 
a decree passed in the archonship of Anaxicrates,? 
in which year Lyeurgus and his eldest descendant 
were granted maintenance in the Prytaneum by the 
same decree. After Lycurgus died his eldest son, 
Lycophron, brought a suit for the grant. Lycurgus 
spoke also many times on religious matters, bringing 
suit against Autolycus the Areopagite, Lysicles the 
general, Demades the son of Demeas, Menesaechmus, 
and many others, and he caused them all to be 
convicted. He also brought Diphilus to trial, who 
removed from the silver mines the rock props which 
supported the weight above and made himself rich 
from them contrary to the law; and though the 
penalty for this was death, Lycurgus brought about 
his conviction, and from the confiscated estate dis- 
tributed fifty drachmas to every citizen, since the 
total sum collected was one hundred and sixty 
talents or, as some say, he distributed a mina to each 


* The Torch-bearer was an important functionary in the 
Eleusinian Mysteries. The office was hereditary. 

> Of these only the speech against Leocrates has come 
down to us. 

* The inscription on the base of this statue is probably 
preserved in /.G. ii.2 3776. Another statue stood not far 
from the Prytaneium; ¢7. Pausanius, i. 8. 2. 

4 307-306 B.c. See the Decree below, 851 ff. 
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im 


SecAfas Valesius: dovdAcias. 

Wyttenbach suggests that &s ¢notw "Aporogavyns be added. 
Xatpedadvrt Taylor: Eevoddrre. . 

dnutdrw pev an’ Turin editors; dé Bovrov xai Sauppe; 
ano Bovradav xai Bernardakis: dé rovrwv nal. 


5 évAwar Sauppe: EvAwvor. 
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citizen. He it was who called Aristogeiton, Leo- 
crates, and Autolycus to account for cowardice. 
Lycurgus was nicknamed “* Ibis,” 


An ibis for Lycurgus, for Chaerephon a bat.® 


His family was derived ultimately from Erechtheus, 
the son of Gaea and Poseidon, but in the nearest 
generations from Lycomedes and Lycurgus, whom the 
people honoured with funerals at the public expense ; 
and this succession from father to son of those of the 
family who have been priests of Poseidon exists on a 
complete tablet which has been set up in the Erech- 
theum, painted by Ismenias the Chalcidian; and 
there are wooden statues of Lycurgus and his sons 
Habron, Lycurgus, and Lycophron, made by Timar- 
chus and Cephisodotus, the sons of Praxiteles. But 
the tablet was put up by his son Habron, who re- 
ceived the priesthood by inheritance and handed it 
over to his brother Lycophron; and that is why 
Habron is represented as handing Lycophron the 
trident. And Lycurgus had a record made of all his 
acts as a public official and set it up on a tablet, for 
all men to see who wished, in front of the palaestra 
that he had built; no one, however, could convict 
him of embezzlement. He made the motion to crown 
Neoptolemus the son of Anticles and to set up a 
statue of him because he had promised to gild the 
* The drachma was worth, in silver, about 9d. or 18 cents, 
the mina 100 drachmas, the talent 60 minas. The sums 
mentioned are therefore roughly equivalent to £1: 16s. ($9), 
£40,960 ($172,800), and £3: 12s. ($18), but the fluctuations in 
the value of modern currencies render such calculations very 
inexact. See Decree III. below, 851 F-852 ¥. 
>Aristophanes, Birds, 1296 and scholium. But it was 


the grandfather of the orator and statesman to whom 
Aristophanes referred. 
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1 Atorizw Westermann: dioripou. 
? TvAwvos Xylander: yuvacxes ris. 
mevraéribos Bernardakis: mevraeridos. 
@ rwes . . . abrov Xylander: 6y (or of) rwes . . . adrd. 


5 "Eumédov Pausanias, vii. 16. 4: éeumaidov. 
® srapeBadev Ditbner: wapeBadr\er. 


~@ This altar may have stood in front of the temple of 
Apollo Patrotis; ¢f. Judeich, Topographie von Athen’, p. 345, 
n. 4+. 

® 334-333 B.c. 
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altar of Apollo in the Market-place in accordance 
with the God’s prophecy. He also moved a decree 
granting honours to Diotimus, son of Diopeithes, of 
the deme Euonymus, in the archonship of Ctesicles.® 


VIII. DEMOSTHENES 


Demosthenes, son of Demosthenes and Cleobulé 
daughter of Gylon, was of the deme Paeania. He 
was left an orphan at the age of seven years ° by his 
father, along with his five-year-old sister, and lived 
during his minority with his mother. Some say that 
he went to school to Isocrates, but most authorities 
say that he went to Isaeus of Chalcis, who was a 
pupil of Isocrates living in Athens. He imitated 
Thucydides and also the philosopher Plato, whose 
instruction, some say, he followed with especial zeal. 
But Hegesias of Magnesia says that he asked his 
attendant to let him hear Callistratus of Aphidna, 
son of Empedus, a noted orator who had been a com- 
mander of cavalry and had set up the altar to Hermes- 
of-the-Market ¢ and was about to address the popular 
assembly ; and Demosthenes, when he had heard 
him speak, fell in love with oratory. Demosthenes 
heard him, it is true, for only a short time, as long 
as Callistratus remained in Athens; but when he 
had been banished to Thrace and Demosthenes had 
finished his service as ephebe,* he went over to Iso- 

gile was born in 384 s.c.; ef. Orations xxx. 15 and xxi. 
154, 

4 The bronze Hermes Agoraios was & péon ti dyopad 
(schol. Aristoph. Hq. 297; cf. Paus. i. 15.1) and zapa ri 
motxiAny (Lucian, up. Trag. 33). 

* i.e. at the age of twenty. This service, designed to be a 
training for citizenship, lasted two years. 
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1 atrov Xylander: adrov. 

2 rots Lambinus: 708, 

3 §éAaBev Diibner: dvédAaBev. 
4 OnpiraiSyv Reiske : O@npumidyy. 
5 ddeis added by Wolf from Photius. 





4 364-363 B.c. 
® This is incorrect. The author seems to have confused 


Demophon and his father Demeas. Demosthenes accused 
Aphobus chiefly, and Aphobus was his cousin, not his uncle. 
Cf. Demosthenes, xxix. (Against Aphobus for False Witness) 
59, also 6 and 20: xxviii. (Against Aphobus IJ.) 15; xxvii. 
(Against Aphobus I.) 4, 
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crates and Plato; then he took Isaeus into his house 
and for four years exerted himself to imitate his 
speeches. But Ctesibius says in his work On Philo- 
sophy that through Callias of Syracuse he obtained 
the speeches of Zethus of Amphipolis and through 
Charicles of Carystus those of Alcidamas and that he 
studied them thoroughly. 

When he attained his majority, because he re- 
ceived from his guardians less than was right, he 
brought them to trial for their administration, in the 
archonship of Timocrates.*¢ There were three of 
them: Aphobus, Therippides, and Demophon or 
Demeas, and he accused the last-named especially, 
since he was his mother’s brother. He fixed the 
penalty in each suit at ten talents, and he obtained 
conviction of all three defendants ; but he exacted no 
part of the penalty, for he let them off, some for money 
and some as an act of grace. When Aristophon® at 
last on account of age resigned political leadership, 
Demosthenes was even made choregus.¢ And when 
Meidias of the deme of Anagyros struck him as he 
was performing his duties in the theatre as choregus, 
he sued him for the act, but on receipt of three 
thousand drachmas he dropped the suit. They say 
that when he was still a young man he withdrew into 
a cave and studied there, shaving half of his head to 
keep himself from going out ; also that he slept on a 


¢ Aristophon, a second-rate but influential politician, was 
especially active in the decade preceding the choregia of 
Demosthenes, but no connexion can be perceived between 
his retirement and Demosthenes’ choregia. He lived to be 
nearly 100 years old (75n). 

¢ An indication of Demosthenes’ restored fortune. The 
choregus was a wealthy man who equipped the chorus for 
dramas and superintended its training. 
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narrow bed in order to get up quickly, and that since 
he could not pronounce the sound of R he learned 
to do so by hard work, and since in declaiming for 
practice he made an awkward movement with his 
shoulder, he put an end to the habit by fastening a 
spit or, as some say, a dagger from the ceiling to 
make him through fear keep his shoulder motionless. 
They say, too, that as he progressed in his ability to 
speak he had a mirror made as large as himself and 
kept his eyes on it while practising, that he might 
correct his faults; and that he used to go down to 
the shore at Phalerum and address his remarks to 
the roar of the waves, that he might not be dis- 
concerted if the people should ever make a dis- 
turbance ; and that because he was short of breath 
he paid Neoptolemus the actor ten thousand drachmas 
to teach him to speak whole paragraphs without 
taking breath. 

And when he entered upon political life, finding that 
the public men of the city were divided into two 
parties, one favouring Philip and the other addressing 
the populace in defence of liberty, he enrolled himself 
among those opposed to Philip and always constantly 
advised the people to support the cause of those 
peoples which were in danger of being subjected by 
Philip, in which policy he was associated with 
Hypereides, Nausicles, Polyeuctus, and Diotimus ; 
and thus he also brought the Thebans, Euboeans, 
Corcyraeans, Corinthians, Boeotians, and many others 
into alliance with the Athenians. Once he was hissed 
out of the assembly and was walking home feeling 
discouraged ; but Eunomus of the deme Thria, who 
was already an old man, happened to meet him and 
encouraged him, and more than anyone else the actor 
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2 Tepewvaiov] Tepwatov Lambinus; Mupwaiov Life of Demo- 
sthenes, chap. ix. 





@ A tragic actor of the first part of the fourth century B.c. 
See O’Connor, Chapters in the History of Actors and Acting 
in Ancient Greece, p. 78. Plutarch, Life of Demosthenes, 
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Andronicus,? by telling him that his words were 
excellent but that his delivery was deficient, and 
then Andronicus declaimed from memory the speech 
which Demosthenes had delivered in the assembly ; 
whereupon Demosthenes was convinced and put him- 
self in the hands of Andronicus. Therefore when 
someone asked him what was the first thing in oratory, 
he replied ‘ Delivery,’ and what the second, 
“Delivery,” and the third, “ Delivery.” And when 
he spoke again in the assemblies he was hissed for 
some new-fangled expressions, so that Antiphanes 
and Timocles made fun of him in their comedies, 


By earth, by founts, by rivers, and by floods,¢ 


for it was by swearing in this way that he had caused 
an uproar in the assembly. He used also to swear by 
Asclépius, putting the accent on the third syllable 
from the end, though it is properly on the final 
syllable ; and he offered a proof that he was right, for 
he said that the god was ‘ mild” (épios). For this 
also he often provoked a clamour from the audience. 
But by going to school to Eubulides the Milesian 
philosopher he corrected all his faults. Once when 
he was at the Olympic festival and heard Lamachus 
of Tereina reading a eulogy of Philip and Alexander 
‘and decrying the Thebans and Olynthians, he stood 
up and quoted the words of the ancient poets testify- 
ing to the glorious deeds of the Thebans and Olyn- 


chap. vii. assigns to Satyrus about the same relation to the 
orator’s training as is here assigned to Andronicus. 

* On the meaning, broader than that of our “ delivery,” 
in Greek rhetoric see Aristotle, Rhetoric, iii., ad init. 

* Kock, Com. Att. Frag. ii. p. 128, no. 296. For 
Demosthenes’ metrical oath here parodied see Life of Demo- 
sthenes, chap. vii. 
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@ 385-384 B.c. > 349-348 B.c. 

© 348-347 B.c. 4 363-362 B.c. * 324-323 Bc. 

t Aeschines brought a suit on grounds of illegality against 
Ctesiphon, who proposed in 336 x.c, that Demosthenes be 
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thians, with the result that Lamachus was silenced 
and fled from the festival. And Philip said to those 
who reported to him the public speeches of Demo- 
sthenes against him, “I myself, if I had heard 
Demosthenes speak, would have elected the man 
general to carry on the war against me.” And Philip 
used to say that Demosthenes’ speeches were like 
soldiers because of their warlike power, but those of 
Isoerates were like athletes, because they afforded 
pleasure like that of a show. 

When he was thirty-seven years old, reckoning 
from the archonship of Dexitheus? to that of Calli- 
machus,? who was in office when an embassy came from 
the Olynthians asking for help because they were 
being hard pressed by Philip in the war, he persuaded 
the Athenians to send the help ; but in the following 
year, in which Plato died,¢ Philip overthrew the 
Olynthians. Xenophon, the follower of Socrates, 
knew him either in his youth or in his prime; for 
Xenophon’s Hellenica ended with the battle of 
Mantineia and the archonship of Charicles,? and 
Demosthenes had already before that time, in the 
archonship of Timocrates,* caused the conviction of 
his guardians. When Aeschines fled after his con- 
demnation,’ he followed him on horseback, and 
Aeschines, thinking he was arresting him, fell at his 
feet and covered his head, but Demosthenes raised 
him up, encouraged him, and gave him a talent of 
silver. And he advised the people to support a force 
honoured by the city with a golden crown. The case was 
tried in 330 8.c., when Aeschines delivered his oration Against 
Ctesiphon and Demosthenes his oration On the Crown. 
Aeschines received less than one-fifth of the votes of the 


dicasts, and was therefore condemned to pay a fine of 1000 
drachmas and to forfeit the right to bring any similar suit. 
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1 gre Wyttenbach: dev. 

® dyabf t¥yn Dibner from Life of Demosthenes, chap. xx.: 
ayabay roxy. 

3 *Aptorovixov Lambinus: dpiorovetxou. 





* In 338 g.c., when Philip destroyed the independence of 
Greece. 

> Apparently a jest in connexion with the story of his 
cowardice. 

¢ This indicates that he had not disgraced himself. 
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of mercenaries at Thasos, and sailed out as commander 
of a trireme on that oceasion. After he had been in 
charge of the food supply he was accused of embezzle- 
ment but was acquitted. When Philip had taken 
Elateia. Demosthenes himself went out with those 
who fought at Chaeroneia,* on which occasion it 
appears that he deserted his post, and that, as he was 
running away, a bramble-bush caught his cloak, 
whereupon he turned and said, “ Take me alive.”’ 
And he had as a device on his shield the words “‘ With 
good fortune.” > However, he delivered the funeral 
address for those who fell. And after that, directing 
his efforts to the improvement of the city and being 
elected commissioner in charge of the fortifications, 
he contributed out of his own pocket the funds ex- 
pended, amounting to one hundred minae ; he also 
presented ten thousand drachmas? for sacred enyoys,¢ 
and he made a cruise in a trireme to the allied cities 
collecting money. For these activities he was 
crowned many times, on earlier occasions on motions 
offered by Demomeles, Aristonicus, and Hypereides 
with golden crowns, and the last time on the motion 
of Ctesiphon; and when the decree granting this 
honour was attacked as illegal by Diodotus and 
Aeschines, he was so successful in his defence that the 
accuser did not receive one-fifth of the votes. 

And at a later time, when Alexander was cam- 
paigning in Asia and Harpalus/ came fleeing to Athens 


# On these contributions cf. Aeschines, iii. (Against 
Ctesiphon) 17, and Demosthenes, xviii. (On the Crown) 
1138. 

* Delegations sent to sacred places to attend festivals and 
the like. 

‘ Harpalus, treasurer of Alexander, embezzled a large 
sum and fled first to Tarsus, then, in 324 B.c., to Greece. 
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1 nde Photius : oy. 
2 ovyKarakopicat . « « evpéOy supplied from Photius. 
. Tpiaxdota kal mevtyxovra Diibners 7 wevrijxovra MS3.; 
éxtm Kat tptaxdora Photius. 
4 os Westermann: xal. 
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with money, at first Demosthenes kept him from 
being admitted, but after he had entered the harbour, 
Demosthenes accepted one thousand darics and 
changed his attitude, and when the Athenians wished 
to surrender the man to Antipater, he spoke against 
it and made a motion that Harpalus deposit the money 
on the Acropolis without even stating the amount to 
the people ; and although Harpalus stated that he 
had brought with him seven hundred talents, that 
which was taken up to the Acropolis was found to 
amount to only three hundred and fifty or a little 
more, as Philochorus says. And after this, when 
Harpalus escaped from the prison in which he was 
being kept until a representative of Alexander should 
arrive, and had gone to Crete or, as some say, to 
Taenarum in Laconia, Demosthenes was accused of 
bribe-taking and of having this reason for not men- 
tioning the amount of the money taken up or the 
carelessness of the guard. He was brought to trial 
by Hypereides, Pytheas, Menesaechmus, Himeraeus, 
and Patrocles, and they obtained his conviction by 
the Senate of the Areopagus ; ; and after his convic- 
tion he went into exile, not being able to pay back 
five times the amount (he was accused of having 
accepted thirty talents), or, as some say, he did not 
wait for the trial. After this time the Athenians 
sent Polyeuctus as envoy to the commonwealth of the 
Arcadians in order to detach them from their alliance 
with the Macedonians, and when Polyeuctus was 
unable to persuade them, Demosthenes appeared to 
help him and did persuade them. For this he was 
admired, and after some time he was permitted to 
return, a decree in his favour having been passed 


® TlarpoxAdovs Amyot (Vatic.}: mpoxddous. 
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@ A stadium was about equal to a furlong and was the 
usual short-distance run. The dolichos was twenty stadia. 
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and a trireme dispatched to bring him. When the 
Athenians passed a decree proposed by his cousin 
Demon of Paeania that he should use the thirty 
talents which he owed in adorning the altar of Zeus 
the Saviour at Peiraeus and should then be absolved, 
he returned on those conditions to public life. 

When Antipater was shut up in Lamia by the 
Greeks, and the Athenians were making thank- 
offerings for the good news, he said to his friend 
Agesistratus that he did not agree with the rest about 
these matters, “‘ for,’’ he said, ‘‘I know that the 
Greeks have both the knowledge and the strength 
for a stadium dash¢ in warfare, but cannot hold out 
for along-distance run.” When Antipater had taken 
Pharsalus and threatened to besiege the Athenians 
unless they surrendered the orators, Demosthenes 
left the city and fled first to Aegina to sit as suppliant 
in the sanctuary of Aeacus, but was frightened and 
changed over to Calauria; and when the Athenians 
voted to surrender the orators including himself, he 
took his seat as a suppliant there in the temple of 
Poseidon. And when Archias,? nicknamed “ Exile- 
Hunter,” who had been a pupil of the orator Anaxi- 
menes, came to fetch him and urged him to leave his 
sanctuary, indicating that Antipater would receive 
him as a friend, he said, ‘‘ Your acting in tragedy was 
not convincing to me, nor will your advice be con- 
vincing now’; and when Archias tried to use force, 
the authorities of the city prevented him, and Demo- 

» This Archias was a tragic actor recorded as victor at the 
Lenaea circa 330 z.c. in IG. ii.2 2325 n. Plutarch, Life of 
Demosthenes, chap. xxviii. names several other prominent 
Athenians “‘ hunted down ” by him, among them Hypereides. 
Cf. p. 441 below. Another version of Demosthenes’ retort 
to Archias is given ibid. 29. 
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1 «ai ra Photius: nai card. 
3 5 Piacopuerous Diibner: Pracapévous. 
iy added by Diibner. 
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* See Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. ii. p. 331. 
® This was a large area in the Market Place which was 
enclosed at ostracisms, and perhaps at other times, within a 
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sthenes said, ‘‘ I took refuge in Calauria, not to save 
my life, but to convict the Macedonians of using force 
even against the sanctuaries of the gods,” and asking 
for writing materials he wrote—so Demetrius of 
Magnesia says—the distich which was later inscribed 
by the Athenians upon his statue : 


Had you possessed but the strength, Demosthenes, like to 
your spirit, 

Never would Macedon’s war Greece to submission have 
brought. 


The statue, a work of Polyeuctus, is placed near the 
Roped-off Enclosure ® and the altar of the Twelve 
Gods. But according to some authorities he was 
found to have written “‘ Demosthenes to Antipater, 
greeting.” ° Philochorus? says that he died by 
drinking poison, but Satyrus the historian says that 
the pen with which he began to write the letter was 
poisoned, and he died by sucking it; and Erato- 
sthenes says that for a long time he wore a poisoned 
bracelet on his arm through fear of the Macedonians. 
There are those who say that he died by holding his 
breath, but others assert that it was by sucking poison 
from his seal ring. He lived, according to those who 
give the higher number, seventy years, according to 
those who give the lower, sixty-seven. He was active 
in politics twenty-two years. 
barrier of rope for the better control of the popular assembly. 
Since the contiguous altar of the Twelve Gods has recently 
(vide Shear in Hesperia, iv. pp. 355 ff.) been uncovered in the 
northern part of the Agora, this enclosure can no longer, 
with Judeich (Topographie von Athen?, p. 250), be placed in 
the south-west area, on the slopes of the Areopagus. 

¢ These were the words usually employed at the beginning 


of letters. 
* Miller, Frag. Hist. Graec. i. p. 407. 
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1 éfnre Sintenis: ebijret. 
a edBoxipasr Meziriacus: eddoxipov. 
3 $2 added by Diibner. 
© Aevxovodws Westermann: Aevxovdws. 


5 é added by Westermann. 
8 eénrec Lambinus: éCjret. 


@ 336 B.c. 
> See Life of Demosthenes, chap. xxii. 
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When Philip died, Demosthenes came out from 
his house dressed in a white garment, in spite of the 
fact that his daughter had lately died, thus show- 
ing his joy at the death of the Macedonian.? He 
also assisted the Thebans when they were at war 
with Alexander, and he always encouraged the rest 
of the Greeks; for which reason Alexander after 
razing Thebes demanded him of the Athenians and 
threatened them if they should refuse to surrender 
him. And when Alexander was making war on the 
Persians and called upon the Athenians for a naval 
force, he spoke against it, saying that it was not clear 
whether Alexander would not employ the force 
against those who furnished it. 

He left two sons by one wife of noble family, 
daughter of a certain Heliodorus ; and he had one 
daughter who died unmarried while still a child. He 
had also a sister to whom and her husband Laches of 
Leuconoé his nephew Demochares was born, a man 
both brave in war and inferior to none in political 
speeches. There is a statue of him in the Prytaneum,¢ 
the first on the right as you go in towards the hearth, 
wearing both a cloak and a sword ; for he is said to 
have worn this costume in addressing the people when 
Antipater was demanding the surrender of the 
orators. Ata later time the Athenians voted main- 
tenance in the Prytaneum to the relatives of Demo- 
sthenes and erected to him after his death the statue 
in the Market-place,? in the archonship of Gorgias.¢ 
The grants to him were requested by his nephew 

¢ The Prytaneum was the building in which the Prytanes 
who formed the executive committee of the Senate held their 
meetings. Maintenance in the Prytaneum was often voted 


in recognition of service to the state, 
# See above, 87 a. * 280-279 B.c. 
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1 Aevxovoeds Westermann: Aeuxoveds. 

2 ére. added by Xylander. 

3 $2 added by Bernardakis. 

4 *Avagiday] *Avdfwov Demosthenes, xviii. (On the Crown), 
137, Aeschines, iii. (Against Ctesiphon), 223. 
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Demochares, for whom in turn his son Laches, son 
of Demochares, of Leuconoé, asked in the archonship 
of Pytharatus,? the tenth year after, for grants 
extending to the erection of the statue in the Market- 
place, maintenance in the Prytaneum for Demochares 
and his eldest descendant in perpetuity, and front 
seats at all competitive spectacles. And the decrees 
in favour of both are inscribed, but the statue of 
Demochares mentioned above was transferred to the 
Prytaneum. 

Sixty-five genuine speeches of Demosthenes are 
current. Some say that he lived a dissolute life, 
wearing women’s clothes and indulging in revels on 
every occasion, on which account he was nicknamed 
Batalus®; but others say that this was a diminutive 
derived from the name of his nurse and was given to 
him in reproach. And Diogenes the Cynic, seeing 
him once in a tavern looking ashamed and trying to 
withdraw from sight, said, ‘‘ The more you withdraw, 
the more you will be in the tavern.’ And he jeered 
at him, saying that in his speeches he was a Scythian, 
but in battle a city man. He received money from 
Ephialtes also, one of the politicians, who had been 
on an embassy to the King of Persia and came 
secretly bringing funds for distribution among the 
politicians for the purpose of stirring up the war 
against Philip; and they say that he received a 
private bribe of three thousand darics from the King. 
He arrested a certain Anaxilas of Oreus, who had been 
a guest-friend of his, subjected him to torture as a 
spy, and when he confessed nothing proposed a decree 


2 271-270 B.c. 
® Cf. Aeschines, i. (Against Timarchus) 131. The nick- 
name is also said to refer to his stammering. 
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1 av added by Diibner. 
2 ScaxpBdv Lambinus: Siaxpivwr. 
a ao" ass’s shadow ” was proverbial for things utterly 
trivial, 
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that he be handed over to the executioners. And 
once when he was being prevented by the Athenians 
from speaking in the assembly, he said that he only 
wished to speak briefly to them, and when they be- 
came silent he said, ‘“‘ A young man in the summer 
time hired an ass to go from the city to Megara. 
When noon came and the sun was blazing fiercely, 
both he and the owner of the ass wished to lie down 
in its shadow. Each tried to prevent the other from 
so doing, the owner maintaining that he had rented 
him the ass, not its shadow, and the one who had hired 
the ass that he had complete rights in him.” When 
he had said this, he began to go away ; and when the 
Athenians stopped him and asked him to tell the rest 
of the tale, he said, ‘‘ You are willing to listen when 
I speak about the shadow of an ass, but when I speak 
of serious matters, you refuse.”” Once when Polus 
the actor told him that he received a talent as pay 
for acting two days, he replied, ‘‘ And I five talents 
for being silent one day.”” And when his voice failed 
in the assembly and the people jeered at him, he said 
“It is actors who should be judged by their voices, 
but statesmen by their opinions.” And when Epicles 
rebuked him for always preparing his speeches, he 
said, “‘ I should be ashamed to speak off-hand to such 
a great people.” They say that he never put out his 
lamp until he was fifty years old—polishing his 
speeches. And he says himself that he was a water- 
drinker.’ Lysias the orator was acquainted with 
him, and Isocrates saw him engaged in public affairs 
until the battle of Chaeroneia, as did some of the 
Socratic philosophers. He delivered most of his 
* Demosthenes, vi. (Second Philippic) 30; xix. (False 

Legation) 46. 
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adré Reiske: avrods. 
e pein] usualy dmepidys in Mss. 
tTé&v 52 Sijuw Westermann: rév dé SFyor. 
4 Avxodpyw Blum: Avxodpyou. 

® This does not agree with what has been said above about 
his preparing all his speeches. 

> In the Athenian courts of law the parties to a suit were 
obliged to speak in person, therefore those who were not sure 
of their own ability hired others to write their speeches, which 
they learned by heart and delivered. 
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speeches extemporaneously, as he was well endowed 
for that by nature.? The first who moved that he be 
crowned with a crown of gold was Aristonicus of 
Anagyrus, son of Nicophanes, but Diondas prevented 
it by an affidavit. 


IX. HYPEREIDES 


Hypereides was the son of Glaucippus and grand- 
son of Dionysius, of the deme of Collyté. He had a 
son, Glaucippus, named after his grandfather, who 
was an orator and writer of speeches. He in turn 
had a son Alphinous. After being a pupil of the 
philosopher Plato, along with Lycurgus, and of the 
orator Isocrates, Hypereides entered upon public life 
at Athens at the time when Alexander was inter- 
fering in the affairs of Greece. And he spoke in 
opposition to him concerning the generals whose 
surrender he demanded of the Athenians and con- 
cerning the triremes. He also advised against 
disbanding the mercenary force at Taenarum under 
the command of Chares, since he was well disposed 
towards that general. At first he pleaded in suits at 
law in return fora fee. And since he was believed to 
have shared the Persian funds* with Ephialtes, and 
was elected trierarch when Philip was besieging 
Byzantium, he was sent out to aid the Byzantines ; 
and in that year he bore the expense of a chorus,? 

¢ The comic poets of the time were very free with such 
insinuations, e.g. Timocles in his Delos (Kock, Com. Att. 
Frag. ii. p. 432) mentions both Demosthenes and Hypereides. 

# Such offices or ‘ liturgies were imposed upon wealthy 
men only, and the fact that he undertook one may have led 


to the belief that he partook of the Persian funds, or that 
belief may have led to the imposition of the offices. 
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2 xal odx Photius: otk. 
3 Kparvdva Blass: xpdvwva. 





@ 'The shadow of the shields made him fail to see the laws 
(taking rapiSévra literally). 
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when others were released from all contributions to the 
public service. He also proposed honours for Demo- 
sthenes, and when suit was brought by Diondas on the 
ground that the decree was contrary to law, he was 
acquitted. Although he was a friend of Demo- 
sthenes, Lysicles, Lycurgus, and their associates, he 
did not remain so to the end ; but when Lysicles and 
Lycurgus were dead and Demosthenes was being 
tried for receiving bribes from Harpalus, he was 
chosen from all the orators (for he alone was unbribed) 
and brought the accusation against him. And when 
he was brought to trial by Aristogeiton for illegal 
conduct in proposing a decree after the battle of 
Chaeroneia to grant citizenship to the resident aliens, 
to set the slaves free, and to put the sacred objects, 
the children, and the women in Peiraeus for safe- 
keeping, he was acquitted. And when certain 
persons blamed him for having disregarded many laws 
in his decree, he said, ‘‘ The shields of the Mace- 
donians cast a shadow ? over my eyes,” and “It was 
not I, but the battle of Chaeroneia, that proposed the 
decree.” After this, however, Philip was frightened 
and granted permission to remove the bodies of the 
slain, though before that he had refused it to the 
heralds who came from Lebadeia. Later, however, 
after the battle of Crannon,® when his surrender was 
demanded by Antipater and the people was on the 
point of surrendering him, he fled from the city to 
Aegina along with those against whom decrees had 
been passed. Here he met Demosthenes and excused 
> After the death of Alexander the Great the Greeks 
revolted, but they lacked leadership, and when they were 
defeated in an engagement at Crannon, Thessaly, in August 
322 w.c., the Greek states came to terms separately with 

Antipater. 
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rob added by Blass, 
2 rod viod Bernardakis: vives or viod. 


> Blass, followed by Bernardakis, marks a gap here. 
4 “HAud8wpos] Avd8wpos Ruhnken, ef. Miiller, Frag. Hist. 
Graee, ii. p. 354. 
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himself for his disagreement withhim. After leaving 
Aegina he was seized forcibly by Archias,?* nicknamed 
“ The Exile-Hunter ” (a Thurian by birth, at first an 
actor, but at that time an assistant of Antipater), in 
the temple of Poseidon ® while clinging to the statue 
ofthe god. He was brought to Antipater at Corinth, 
and when put to the torture he bit off his tongue that 
he might not be able to utter any secrets of his native 
city. And in this way he died, on the ninth day of the 
month of Pyanepsion. But Hermippus‘¢ says that he 
went to Macedonia, where his tongue was cut out and 
he was thrown out unburied, and that Alphinous, who 
was his cousin (or, as some say, the son of his son 
Glaucippus), obtained possession of the body by the 
aid of a physician named Philopeithes, burned it and 
brought the bones to Athens to his relatives contrary 
to the decrees of the Athenians and the Macedonians ; 
for they had ordered, not only that he be exiled, but 
that he be not even buried in his own country. And 
others say that he died at Cleonae after being brought 
there with the rest, where his tongue was cut out and 
he perished in the manner related above ; and that 
his relatives obtained the bones and buried them with 
his ancestors before the gates of the Hippades,? as 
Heliodorus says in the third book of his work On 
Monuments. But now the monument has fallen in 
ruins and cannot be identified. 

He is said to have excelled all in addressing the 
people ; and by some critics he is ranked above 
Demosthenes. Seventy-seven speeches are current 


9 See above, p. 427, note b, 
> At Hermioné. 
¢ Muller, Frag. Hist. Graec. i. p. 50. 
¢ At Athens, probably south-east from the Acropolis. 
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1 Didar rv Keil, from Athenaeus, p. 590 d: diArnv. 

2 Gurnnds 5€é (Biicheler) ds eixds 89, cal Capps; dpudynnas 
&é xai Biicheler; éwOiwds. xal dien Blass; cs etxds 8€ xal diky. 
For «al 8ixn Bernardakis prefers nav 8ixy. 

3 auveoraéy conj. Capps; ef. van Herwerden, Lex. Suppl., 


8.v. ovvioracbat (‘de advocatis”’): ovveEnrdaby. 
4 oddev Reiske: oddéva. 





* Only small tragments of these were preserved until, at 
various times in the nineteenth century, six more or less 
complete orations were discovered in Egyptian papyrus 
manuscripts. 

> Another comic gibe against a public man he taco to 
be a gourmand. Athenaeus viii. 341 ff. quotes from the 
Delos and Icarians of Timocles gossip of this kind against 
Hypereides. 

¢ The traditional text is certainly corrupt; cf. critical 
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under his “ame, fifty-two of which are genuine.* He 
was also very prone to sexual indulgence, so that he 
turned his son out of the house and brought in 
Myrrhina, the most expensive prostitute, kept Arist- 
agora in Peiraeus, and at his own estate in Eleusis kept 
the Theban girl Phila, whom he had ransomed for 
twenty minas. He used to walk in the Fish-market 
every day. And, as it is indeed reasonable to 
suppose, it was because he had been intimate also 
with Phryné¢ the courtesan that when she was on 
trial for impiety he became her advocate; for he 
makes this plain himself at the beginning of his 
speech.¢ And when she was likely to be found 
guilty, he led the woman out into the middle of the 
court and, tearing off her clothes, displayed her 
breasts. When the judges saw her beauty, she was 
acquitted.¢ He quietly compiled accusations against 
Demosthenes and the fact became known ; for once, 
when he was ill, Demosthenes came to his house to 
visit him and found him with the document against 
himself in his hand; and when Demosthenes was 
angry, Hypereides said, ‘‘ It will do you no harm 
while you are my friend, but if you become my 
enemy, it will prevent your doing anything against 
notes. The inference seems to have been drawn from the 
orator’s amatory record that his advocacy of Phryné at her 
famous trial was due to an intimacy with her. An advocate 
was never “‘ examined with *’ the defendant. 

4 Explained by Athenaeus xiii. 590d & 7 trép Downs 
Adywm ‘“Yrepetdns dpodoyav épav rijs yuvaxds. Hypereides’ 
speech was translated into Latin by Messala Corvinus 
(Quintilian x. 5. 2). 

* This version is found also in Athenaeus xiii. 590 e, 
but the comic poet Poseidippus in his Ephesian Lady (ibid. 


591 e; Kock, Com. Att. Frag. iii. p. 339) attributes Phryné’s 
acquittal to her own arts. 
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1 Soxodvre Reiske: Sévre. 
2 Aewobéves Xylander: d5ypoobevy. 


® oiSapev Xylander from Photius: ofda pev; ef. Stobaeus, 
Eel. iii. 13. 51 (xiii. 31 Mein.). 


@ ‘The belief that Alexander died of poison was apparently 
unfounded. 

> In 323-322 z.c. after Alexander’s death, when the Greeks 
under Leosthenes besieged the Macedonian Antipater in 
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me.” He also proposed a decree conferring honours 
upon Iolas, who was supposed to have given Alexander 
the poison.2 He took part with Leosthenes in the 
Lamian War? and delivered the funeral oration for 
the fallen in marvellous fashion. When Philip was 
preparing to sail against Euboea, and the Athenians 
were afraid, he assembled forty triremes by private 
contributions, and in his own name and his son’s he 
gave two triremes, the first contribution made. And 
when a dispute arose with the Delians as to which 
people should have control of the sanctuary, although 
Aeschines was chosen Athenian advocate, the senate 
of the Areopagus elected Hypereides ; and his speech 
is the one entitled The Delian. He was also an envoy 
to the Rhodians. And when envoys came from 
Antipater and praised their sender as a good man, in 
replying to them he said, ‘‘ We know that he is good, 
but we do not want a good master.” It is said that 
in addressing the public he did not employ the 
actor’s art, that he merely related the facts of the case 
and did not bore the jurors even with these. He was 
sent also to the Eleans to defend the athlete Callip- 
pus against the charge of having used corruption in 
the contest, and he won his case; but when he 
brought a suit against the grant of a gift for Phocion, 
which Meidias, son of Meidias, of the deme Anagyros, 
proposed in the archonship of Xenias,° on the twenty- 
fourth day of Gamelion, he was defeated. 
Lamia near Thermopylae. A large part of Hypereides’ 
funeral oration is preserved. 

© An archon Xenias is unknown. Euxenippus, suggested 
by Schafer, was archon in 305-304 B.c., but Hypereides was 
then dead. Possibly the archon Archias, 346-345 3.c., is 


intended, in which case the gift for Phocion may have had 
some connexion with the battle of Tamynae. 
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od yap olds 7” Fv: dAAd rots evavtiovpévots Adyous 
ovyypddwr- Kat émet “Apmados dtédpa, aAelous 
D Adyous ouveyparpe? Kara. Tay airiav AaBdvrev 
Swpodoxijoat, Kat Tovrous Tots Karnydpots é€- 
owe. xpdvm 8 vorepov airiabels els Adyous 
mapayivesbar "Avrimdtpw cat Kacdvipw rept tiv 
KardAnybuv THs Movvoyias, ayia. bn “Avtuydvou 
kal Anpntplov edpovpyly em “Avatixpdrous dip- 
xovtos, eLapyuptadpevos Ta. metoro. THs otaias 
edvyev eis Xadkisa. Siarpipas 8 ent Tis pvyfis 
Ws Tevrekaideka én, Kal ToT ovotay KTqod- 
pevos KaTHAde, mpagdvrwy att@ thy Kdbodov trav 

2 emijet Xylander: éxt. 


2 $é mpooje TO Wyttenbach : dé 7B. 
® Guvéypayse Blass: ovvéypade. 


9 334-323 B.C. 
» The Lyceum, i.e. the Peripatetic School. 
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X. DEINARCHUS 


Deinarchus, son of Socrates or Sostratus, an 
Athenian according to some, but, as others think, a 
Corinthian, came to Athens while still young at the 
time when Alexander was invading Asia,* settled 
there, and became a pupil of Theophrastus, who had 
succeeded Aristotle as head of his School’; but he 
also attended the lectures of Demetrius of Phalerum. 
He took part most actively in public affairs after the 
death of Antipater,° since some of the public men 
had been put to death and the rest were in exile. 
Since he became a friend of Cassander he prospered 
exceedingly through the fees he charged for the 
speeches which he wrote for those who requested his 
services; and he had as his opponents the most 
distinguished public men, although he did not speak 
before the popular assembly (for he was unable to 
do so); but he merely wrote speeches for their 
opponents. And when Harpalus absconded he com- 
posed many speeches against those who were accused 
of having accepted bribes from him, and these he 
furnished to their accusers. But at a later time he 
was accused of having dealings with Antipater and 
Cassander in connexion with their occupation of 
Munichia when it was garrisoned by Antigonus and 
Demetrius in the archonship of Anaxicrates,* where- 
upon he turned most of his property into cash and 
went into exile at Chalcis. And after living in exile 
about fifteen years and amassing considerable wealth, 
he returned, his restoration, and at the same time 


* 3158 B.c. 
$ If he was a Corinthian by birth, he would be debarred 
from such speaking. * 307-306 B.c. 
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mept Oeddpacrov dua tots dAdo puydot. Kata- 
Avoas Sé wapa Ipokdvm éraipw atroo Kal ro 
E xpuvtoy amod€cas, 75 ynpatds dy Kat Tas dpdoets 
dabevns, od’ Bovdouevov toi Ipofévou dvalyreiv, 
Aayydver abta@ Sikny Kat rérve mp@rov elmey ev 
dtxaoTypiw. ogilerat 8 adrob Kat 6 Adyos. 
pépovrar by abrod Kat Adyou yrijovot éfjKovra 
Tésoapes' TovTwy €or mapadauBdvovra: cds 
’"Aptotoyeirovos. Cndwrns 8 éeyévero ‘Yrepetdou 7) 
ws tives 81a 7d TabytiKdv Anyoobévous Kal 74 
ofodpdv' T&v oynpdtav § adrot pynris brdpxee. 


VHOISMATA 
A’ 


F Anpoxépys* Adynros Aevxovoeds? aire’ Anpoo deve 
7 A pos Bevous Tlaraveet Swpedy cixdva XaAKAv 
év dyopa xal oitnow év xpvtavedy Kat mpocdpiav 
at7g Kal éxydvort det TO per Burary, evepyéTy Kat 
ovpBobdy» yeyovdre ToAAGY kal Kadov T? Spo To 
"AGyvaiov kal tiv Te otoiay eis 7 Kowoy Kkaberkdre 
THY éavTod Kal éreddvte tdAavTa OKT® Kab TPP, bre 
56 Sfpos HAevOepwrer EvBouay, xal érépay, éte els 

851 ‘EAAjorovrov Kydurddwpas éLerhevoe’ Kai érépav, Ste 
Xdpys xat Boxiwy ozparnyot éLeréudOnoav eis Bu- 
(dvrvov trd Tot Spo’ Kat Avtpwoapévrw wodAods Tov 

1 ob added by Xylander. 
2 Anpoxapns Basle ms.: Tipoxd, S. 
2 Acuxovoeds Westermann : Aevkov eds. 


4 éxydvey Emperius: éyydvwv. 
5 Syum 7@ Ladeke: dijpw trav. 





* Evidently Deinarchus suspected theft or fraud. 
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that of the other exiles, having been effected by 
Theophrastus and his friends. He lodged at the 
house of a friend of his named Proxenus and lost his 
money, when he was already an old man and his 
eyes were weak, and when Proxenus refused to in- 
vestigate the matter ° he brought a suit against him, 
and then for the first time he spoke in a court of law. 
His speech is extant, too.? There are sixty-four 
speeches of his extant which are regarded as genuine ; 
of these some are handed down as by Aristogeiton. 
He was a zealous follower of Hypereides or, as 
some say on account of his emotional and vehement 
qualities, of Demosthenes. He certainly is an imitator 
of the latter’s figures of speech. 


DECREES ¢ 
I 


Demochares 4 of Leuconoé, son of Laches, asks for 
Demosthenes of Paeania, son of Demosthenes, the grant of 
a bronze statue in the Market-place and maintenance in 
the Prytaneum and the privilege of front seats at the public 
spectacles for him and for the eldest of his descendants in 
perpetuity, because he has shown himself as a public bene- 
factor and counsellor, and has brought about many benefits 
for the people of the Athenians, not only having relinquished 
his property for the common weal but also having contributed 
eight talents and a trireme when the people freed Euboea, 
and another trireme when Cephisodorus sailed to the Helles- 
pont, and another when Chares and Phocion were sent as 
generals to Byzantium by the vote of the popular assembly, 
and having ransomed many of those who were taken prisoners 


> Only a fragment of this speech is extant. 

¢ On the following documents, called in the manuscripts 
“ Decrees,” see the Introduction to these Lives, p. 342 above. 

4 Apparently the son of the Laches, son of Demochares, 
mentioned above, 847 p, that is, the orator’s nephew. 
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(851) ddAdvrey ev Tvdvn cat MeOdvy rai “OdvVO~ id 


Pilirrov' wat yxopynylay dvipdow émiddve,, bre éx- 
Aurévrov tov Taviiordav tod xopyyciv eréduxe, Kal 
ua ‘ o a 3 f x > ‘. 
kabdaAuwe Tos Toditas Tav éAAeerovTwv: Kal eis TH 
Teyorolay dvdAwoe yeporovyndeis trd Tod Sipov, 
2 f 2 ine ig Ca \ a : ee ¢ 
ériddvros avTov tpia tdéAavTa Kal ds érédwxe Sto 
- ‘ ‘ pth ul a ‘ & 3 
Tappovs Tept Tov Tlepasa tadpetoas: nat pera thy ev 
B Xaipwveig paxny éréOwxe téAaYTOV, Kal «is THY olT@- 
viay éréSwxev év TH ourodeig réAavrov" kal érit eds 
ruppaxiay To Shay Tpoonyayero aeioas Kai evepyéTys 
yevopevos xal aotpBovros, 8 Ov Greure OnBaiovs 
Evoeis KopurOiovs Meyapets “Axauovs Aoxpovs Bu- 
(avtious Meconviovs, kat Suvdpess as owvertijcato TO 
Shpm Kat rots OUPPAXOLS, meCods pev peplous imméas 88 
xtXiovs, Kat obvragyy Xpqpdrov | qv erace mpcoBetoas 
Siddvac Tods pev cuppaxous eis Tov wodepov Aco 
, , bri? exddvore Ted. , 
mevraxociwy taddvrwv: kal dri? éxddvee Te orovvncions 
éml 07 Bas “A heEdvipp BonPjoa, Xpijpara Sots Kal 
Catris mperBeioas: kal ddAwv woAdov Kal Kadov TT]? 
SHpw gupBotry yeyovere kab merodcrevpevy Tov Kal? 
éaurov mpos éXevbepiay Kai Snpoxpariay dpirta: puyovte 
&¢ bv dAryapxiay, KaTaAubevtos To Shpov, kat tedev- 
THTAYTOS avtod év KaAdavpia bud Ty Tpos tov Sipov 
etvoray, teudOevrwy otpatwwrav ém atrdv tad “Avr 
’ ia 2. tal x ne ? - 3.3 
watpov, Siapelvavre év TH mpds TO TAROos evvoia Kai 
oikedtyTt, Kal ote troyepi yevouévp toils éxOpois 
obte 73 dvdgiov ev TH kwdbvy tpdgavrs tot Sjpov. 


B 
D “Apxov TvOdpatos: Adyns Anpoxdpovs Aeveo- 


voevs airet Swpedy THY BovAny Kal Tov Siyov rdv4 


1 G7, Westermann and Ladeke: ove. 
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by Philip at Pydna, Methoné, and Olynthus,? and having 
contributed the expense of a chorus of men because when 
the members of the tribe of Pandionis failed to furnish this 
chorus, he contributed the money and, besides, furnished 
arms to the citizens who lacked them; and when elected 
Commissioner of the Fortifications by the popular assembly 
he supplied the money for the work, himself contributing 
three talents in addition to the cost of two trenches about 
the Peiraeus, which he dug as his contribution. And after 
the battle of Chaeroneia he contributed a talent, and in the 
scarcity of food he contributed a talent for the food-supply. 
And because, through persuasion, benefactions, and the 
advice by which he ere them, he brought into alliance with 
the people the Thebans, Enboeans, Corinthians, Megarians, 

chaeans, Locrians, Byzantines, and’Messenians and gained 
troops for the people and its allies, namely ten thousand 
foot, one thousand horse, and a contribution of money which 
he as envoy persuaded the allies to give for the war—more 
than five hundred talents—and because he prevented the 
Peloponnesians from going to the aid of the Boeotians, giving 
money and going in person as envoy. And he advised the 
people to adopt many other excellent measures, and of all his 
contemporaries he performed the best public actions in the 
cause of liberty nHeaeaneracr And having been exiled by 
the oligarchy when the democracy had been destroyed, and 
having died at Calauria on account of his devotion to the 
democracy, when soldiers were sent against him by Antipater, 
persisting in his loyalty and devotion to the democracy and 
neither surrendering to its enemies nor doing anything in his 
time of danger that was unworthy of the democracy. 


II 


Archon Pytharatus.» Laches, son of Demochares, of 
Leuconoé, asks from the senate and people of the Athenians 

9 356, 353, and 348 B.c. 

» 271-270 B.c. See above, pp. 431 f.. where the same facts 
are given. 





2 67. Westermann: ws. 


ovre 71 Meziriacus: ovre. 4 rév Ladeke; rap. * 
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(851) ‘AOnvaiwy Anpoxdper Adxaros Aevxovoet eixova XaAniy 
év dyopa kat oltnow év mputavely aitg! Kal wav éx- 
yovov* det Tq mpeoBourdry kal mpocdpiay € év acu roils 
dyacw, evepyéry kat orpBovry yeyovdre dyab6 t¢ 
Sp Tw “AGqvaiwv kat eVEpyeTHKOTL tov Shpov rade 
apex Revove kat ypapovre kab | mohurevopevep Sees oiko- 
Soprjy TELXGY, Kat Taparkeviyy drwy kab Bedav kal 
PHXaVnparOV, Kat L dxvpwrapery Trav modu & ent Tov TeTpac- 

E rots Toheyov, kai eipyvnv Kat dvo xas kal ouppaxiay 
Tomorapevy pds Bowrovs: av dv egererev t7d® Tay 
Katadvodvtov Tov Sijpov: Kal ds KatHAGev ext Aroxdéovs 
dpxovros trd rou Sypyov, ovaetetAavre THY Stoiknow mpaTo 
kal pecapevp TOY Drapxdvtwv Kal rperBetoavTes mpods 
Avoipaxyov kat AaBdute. TH Siw tpidkovra taéAavTa 
dpyvuptov kai wdAwy érepa Exatdv: Kal ypdwavre wpe Beiav 
wpos IItodepatoy cis Aiyurrov, kal’ iy éxrdetoavres 
TEVTKOVTE Exopicay TdAaYTA dpyupiov TO Sijpup? Kal rpds 
"Avrimarpov npeoBetoavre kal AaBdvre eixoot TéAaVTA 

Ba dpyuptou kat “EAevoiva? Kopeorapeny To Epp kal 
tavra teicavte. éhéecOar Tov Sypov Kal apdgavry, Kal 
puyovTe pev baep® Sypoxparias, peTerxnKore 8é odepias 
6Avyapxtas ovde dpxny ovdepiav pxore KaTadehuxoros 
Tov Sjpovy Kal povw "AGjvaiwy TOV KaTa ay abriyy 
HAukiay moktrevoapevuv pr) pepedeTnKdte tiv Tarpiba 
kevely érép wohitedpate 7) Snuoxpatias Kat Tas Kpioess 
kai Tovs vdpous Kal Ta Sixagripia Kal Tas ovaias TaTLW 
"A@nvaiors év dodade? roujoavre 816 THs abrod ToAtTEtas 
kai pydev trevavriov mi) Syuoxparia wempaydte pire 
Adyy pate Epyy. 

? atr@ added by Westermann, 
2 exyévov E:mperius: éyydvwy. 3 7@ Ladeke: rév. 


* Westermann indicates a gap here to be filled with such 
words as del xaAds Kal Kabapds, xal katepyacapevy. 
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for Demochares, son of Laches, of Leuconoé, a grant of a 
bronze statue in the Market-place, and maintenance in the 
Prytaneum for him and the eldest of his descendants in 
perpetuity, and the privilege of a front seat at all public 
spectacles, because he proved himself a benefactor and a good 
counsellor to the people of the Athenians and benefited the 
people as follows: He was a good ambassador, proposer 
of legislation, and statesman [ . . , and he superintended] 
the building of the walls and the preparation of armour, 
missiles, and engines of war, he fortified the city at the time 
of the four years’ war* and made peace, truce, and alliance 
with the Boeotians, in return for which he was banished by 
those who overthrew the democracy. When he was recalled 
by the people in the archonship of Diocles, he first reduced 
the expenses of the administration and was sparing of the 
public resources; he went as envoy to Lysimachus and 
secured for the people thirty talents of silver and again one 
hundred more; he proposed the sending of an embassy to 
Ptolemy in Egypt, and those who took part in it brought 
back for the people fifty talents of silver; he was envoy to 
Antipater and secured twenty talents of silver which he 
Prout to Eleusis for the people. He won the assent of the 
people to all these measures and accomplished them ; he was 
exiled for the sake of the democracy, he took no part in any 
oligarchy, he held no office after the democracy had been 
overthrown, and he was the only Athenian of those who were 
engaged in public life in his time who never plotted to alter 
the government of the country by changing it to a form other 
than democracy; he made the decisions of the courts, the 
laws, the courts, and property, safe for all Athenians by 
the policy he pursued, and he never did anything adverse to 
the democracy by word or deed. 


2 994-990 B.c. The war ended with the surrender of 
Athens to Demetrius Poliorcetes. 
>» 988-987 B.c. 





5 dad Westermann: dz. 


® axpeofevoarrs Meziriacus: zpeoBevovrwy or specBevodvrwr. 
* "Edevotva Niebuhr: éAevaotne. 


iS 


8 Saep Xylander: dz. 
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Pr 
Av«ddpov Avkodtpyov Bourdins | dreypdfato attr 


elvan oirnow év mpuTaveiy Kara THY Sofcicav Swpedv 
trd tov Sjwov Avxotpyp Bourddy. érl’Avagixparous 
dpxovtos, eri tas “Avrioxidos extys Tpvraveias,? Zrpa- 
roKAys Evdvéjpov Acopeceds* efrev. ered) Avxotpyos 
Avxéppovos Bovrdéns rapadaBav mapa tov éavrod 
mpoyovav oixetay é madavod TV mpos tov Shpov 
ebvoway, kat of mpdyovor ot Aveotpyov, Avxopidys* re 
kat Avxotpyos, Kal (Ovres éryavto tard Tov Siypou 
kat reevtjoacww adrols 8¢ dvipayabiay duxev 6 Sypuos 
Snpocias Tapas év Kepapexg: xat _Avxotpyos avrds 
wo Aurevdpevos vopous te TOAAOYs Kal Kadods eOnxe 7H 
marpist, kal yevouevos Tis Kowis mporddov Topas TH 
woke ext tpeist mevractnpioas Kal Staveipas éx Ths 
Kowhs mporddov pipia Kat oxTaxtryiAta Kal évaxdove 
tédavra TOAAG Sé TOY (Sturdy 6d Ticrews AoBov Kat 
mpodaveloas Kal cis Tos THs TOAEwWS KaLpovs Kal TOU 
Sqpov ra advra eLaxdovas Kal TEVTHKOVTD Tadavra* 
Sofas 8& dravta Tatra Sexatws SiwKnKévar mohhdxes 
corepavd On trd ris modews" éru Se aipebels bird TOU 
Sijpou Xpipara TOAXNG our yayev eis THY dxporohw, 
Kal TaparKevdoas TH dep 6a pov, vias Te ddoxptorous 
wopTeia Te ypvoe Kal dpyupa kal KO pov xpuootv eis 
éxarov Kavnpopous* Xetporovn Gels 88 él rijs rod 3 moheuou 
TaparKeviis Sria pev ToAAG Kat Bedv pupiddas reve 
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1 gxrns mpuravelas Schémann: é 77 mpuravelg. 
2 Acopeceds Xylander: S:0pndeds. 
3 Avxopydns Pinzger from Moralia, 843 £: Scopdys. 
4 éni rpets Meziriacus from Moralia, 841 8B. 
® é£axdoia] Siaxdora Sauppe from Moralia, 841 v. 
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TI 


Lycophron, son of Lycurgus, of the deme Butadae, pre- 
sented in writing a claim for maintenance in the Prytaneum 
for himself in accordance with the gift presented by the 
people to Lycurgus of the deme Butadae. In the archonship 
of Anaxicrates,* in the sixth prytany, that of the tribe 
Antiochis, Stratocles, son of Euthydemus, of the deme 
Diomeia, made the following motion: Whereas Lycurgus, 
son of Lycophron, of the deme Butadae, having inherited 
from early times from his ancestors that loyalty to the 
democracy which has been peculiar to his family, and the 
progenitors of Lycurgus, Lycomedes and Lycurgus, were 
not only honoured by the people during their lives, but also 
after their death the people granted them for their courage 
and virtue public burials in the Cerameicus; and whereas 
Lycurgus himself during his public career made many 
excellent laws for his country, and when he was treasurer of 
the public revenues of the city for three periods of four years 
distributed from the public revenue eighteen thousand nine 
hundred talents; and having received in trust large funds 
from private citizens, from which he made loans previously 
agreed upon in order to meet the exigencies of the city 
and the people, in all six hundred and fifty talents; and, 
because he was believed to have administered all these funds 
justly, was often crowned by the State; and whereas when 
chosen by the people he brought together large sums of 
money upon the Acropolis, providing adornment for the 
Goddess, solid gold Victories, gold and silver vessels for the 
processions, and ornaments of gold for one hundred basket- 
carriers,’ and when chosen to be in charge of the equipment for 
the war he brought to the Acropolis many pieces of armour 
and fifty thousand missiles and fitted out four hundred 
triremes ready to set sail, providing the equipment for some 
of them and causing some to be built from the beginning; 


9 307-306 B.c. Much of the substance of this document is 
contained in the Life of Lycurgus, see pp. 395 ff. above. 

> Maidens of good birth who carried baskets of offerings 
in the processions. 





6 


dpyupa Coraes: dpyupea. * 62 added by Coraes. 
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(852) vaumnyyodpevos" ™pés Te rovrous jyplepya 7 TaparaPiv 


tots Te vewroiKous Kal 72)Y orKevoBijxny kal Td Oéarpov 7d 
Avovioraxdy eLerpydoaro, kal émeréXeoe 76 Te TTESLOV Td 
Tlavabyvaixdy Kat 7d yuprdovov 76 Kata 7d! Adxeoy 
katerxebare, kat GAAats TOAAGIS KaTacKkevais exdopyre 
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én UTaTTELV dfvotyros, e€arrqoavros? Avxotpyov ds 
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arovs' ayabi tbyyn Seddy Oar TH Sipe erawveras pev 
Avkotpyov Avkddpovos Bovrd8qy dpeTns evexa Kal 
Sixavoovyns kat orhoa adTou roy Sjjpov XoArniy cixéva 
év dyopé, mAny ei Tov 6 vopos drayopever ph tordvat, 
Sovvar 6€ oirgoe év mpuravely | Tov éxydvov® det Tov 
Avkotpyou 7? mpeo Burdry eis dravra rov xpdvov Kat 
elvae xipea wavTa Ta yy piopara avrod, dvaGetvas 8 rdv 
Youpparea? tov Shpmov év orihus AcOivacs Kal oreo 
ev dxpor der trAnctoy Tav dvaOndrov: eis 8€ THY 

dvaypaiyy TOV orn Ady Sodvae Tov tapiav tov Sijyov 
TEVTHKOVTS Spaxpas ex TOY cis TA Undicpara dvadicKo- 
pevov TO Sp. 

1 +6 xara 7d a sure reading in the inscription; 7d «xara 
Schémann: kai 76. 
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and besides all this he finished the ship-sheds and the arsenal, 
which were half done when they came into his hands, and 
completed the Panathenaic stadium and erected the gym- 
nasium at the Lyceum, and adorned the city with many 
other edifices. And when King Alexander, after overthrow- 
ing all Asia, assumed to give orders to all the Greeks in 
common and demanded that Lycurgus be surrendered because 
he was acting in opposition to him, the city did not surrender 
him in spite of fear of Alexander. And although he had 
many times submitted his accounts while the city was free 
and had a democratic form of government, he never was 
convicted of wrongdoing or of taking bribes through all his 
career. Therefore, that all may know that those who choose 
to act justly in public life in behalf of democracy and freedom 
are held in the highest esteem while living and receive after 
death enduring gratitude: With good Fortune: Be it resolved 
by the people to commend Lycurgus, son of Lycophron, of 
the deme Butadae, for his virtue and justice, and to set up 
a bronze statue of him in the Market-place, only not in 
any place where the law forbids its erection, and to grant 
maintenance in the Prytaneum to the eldest descendant of 
Lycurgus for all time, and that all his decrees be valid, and 
that the secretary of the people inscribe them on stone 
tablets and place them on the Acropolis near the dedicatory 
offerings; and that the treasurer of the people give for 
inscribing the tablets fifty drachmas from the funds expended 
by the people for decrees. 


2 éaricavros Meziriacus, confirmed hy the inscription: 
é~attHoas. 

- 3 gpdrrovra Meziriacus: zpdtrovros. 

atvré Blum: advrod. 

mXelorou Meziriacus: Aetorov. 

éxycvwv Turin editors: éyyovwr. 

kai elvas KUpta . . . ypapsparéa] the words are in the order 
proposed by Diibner: dvafetvar 8 atrod Kai evar xtpia advra 
1a Undicpara tov ypapparéa. 
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SUMMARY OF A COMPARISON 
BETWEEN ARISTQPHANES 
AND MENANDER 


(COMPARATIONIS ARISTOPHANIS ET 
MENANDRI COMPENDIUM) 





INTRODUCTION 


Tus is at best a summary of one of Plutarch’s lost 
essays, and it may well be that we have only part of 
the summary. Bernardakis believes that the begin- 
ning is wanting, and even for a summary the end, as 
we have it, appears somewhat abrupt. _ 

The Old Comedy of the fifth century B.c., whose 
chief representative is, and always was, Aristophanes, 
with its brilliant wit, occasionally beautiful poetry, 
biting invective, unrestrained ribaldry, and un- 
ashamed indecency, was followed in the fourth 
century, after the brief vogue of the Middle Comedy, 
by the New Comedy, whose chief representative is 
Menander. The New Comedy abstained from 
politics, indulged in no personal invective, was in- 
decent only by innuendo, and produced dramas in 
which the life of the times was reflected somewhat 
after the manner of modern “ society plays.”’ Plu- 
tarch not unnaturally preferred Menander’s polished 
comedies of character to the boisterous wit and 
humour of Aristophanes, and he seems to have had 
no appreciation of the earlier dramatist’s vigour or 
of his poetic imagination. 
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853 ZYTKPISEQE APLETOMANOY2 KAI 
MENANAPOY ENITOMH 


1, * * * ‘Os pév Kowds Kal Kabddrov eizetv TOAAG 
mpoxpive. tov Mévavdpov, ws 8° éml pépovs xat 
Tatra mpooriOnot: 

B “To doptixev,” draiv, “ ev Adyous Kat GupedcKdv® 
kat Bavavoov ws éotw* Apiotoddver, Mevavdpw 8 
ovdapds. Kal yap 6 pev azaidevtos Kat iudrns, 
ols exeivos Adye, dAioxerau: 6 Sé memaidevpevos 
ducyepavel: Aéyw Sé ra avribera Kal dpoidmrwra 
Kal wapwrupias. TovTois yap 6 pév peta TOO 
mpoorKovTos Adyou Kal dduydKis ypHrat emtperetas 
avTa afidv, 6 dé Kal moAAdKis Kal odk edKaipws 
Kal yuyp@s* emawelra ydp,” pyaiv, 


é7t Tovs Tapias éBarricer, 
Ee f bd A td 
ovxt Tatas dAAd Aapias 
wy .7 
Gvras. Kab 
1 QupeAcdv] Kronenberg suggests Bwyoddyor; cf. Moralia 


68 c 76 yéAowov Kal Bwpoddxov. 
2 &s eorw] mpdceorw Bernardakis, 





* “He” seems to mean Plutarch; the compiler of this 
summary (or the editor who included it among Plutarch’s 
works) regarding Plutarch as the author of the statements 
which are introduced in this first sentence. 
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SUMMARY OF A COMPARISON 
BETWEEN ARISTOPHANES 
AND MENANDER 


1... . Ix general he ¢ much prefers Menander, and 
in particular he adds what follows : 

“ Coarseness,” he says, ‘‘in words, vulgarity and 
ribaldry are present in Aristophanes, but not at all 
in Menander ; obviously, for the uneducated, ordinary 
person is captivated by what the former says, but 
the educated man will be displeased. I refer to 
antitheses and similar endings and plays on words. 
For of these Menander does make use with proper 
consideration and rarely, believing that they should 
be treated with care, but Aristophanes employs 
them frequently, inopportunely, and frigidly ; for 
his punning is applauded,” he says, “ in 


because he soused the bankers— 
Though they never were that but damn curs,’ 


and 


* This quotation is not found in any collection of the 
fragments of Aristophanes (Bernardakis). The play on 
words in the Greek consists in the change of the initial letters 
of the words tamias (‘‘treasurers’’) and Lamias, fabulous 
creatures such as the bugbears with which children are 
frightened by their nurses. 
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(853), » pox eh , c 
Cc. CUTos Aroe KaiKias 7) ovxopavrias mei 
Kal 
‘ 4 ~ ~ 
yaorpile Kai tots évrépois Kal rots KdAous* 
kal 
€ A ~ , 
dno toi" yéAwros eis Tédav*® ddigouar 
Kai 
, ~ 
tt dfra* Spdow o°,' d Kaxddaipov, dudopeds 
é€ootpaxtobets ; 
4 
Kal 
» 1 toa s a a6 , 
dypia yap huds, & yuvaixes, Spd* xaxd, 
dr’ év dypiowt’ trois Aaydvois adtdés Tpadets 
Kal 
GAN’ 4 tpixdBpwres® Tov Addov pov Karédayov 
Kal 


1 ydorpite and xdéAots Wyttenbach from Aristophanes: 
yaorpi Ch and KddActs. 

2 rod added by Elmsley. 

3 TéAavy Xylander: 76 yeAdav. 
dfra Meineke: 6é. 
Spdow o°, & Bergk ; oé Spdow Reiske: oor Spdow. 
8pa Wyttenbach and Reiske from Aristophanes: dpa. 
aypiov Bernardakis: dypiors. 
GAN 4 rpixdSpwres Aristophanes: ddd’ af rpryoBéorpvyes. 


a 





* Knights,437. Inthe Greek “ north-east” and *‘ calumny” 
both have the same endings in -éas, characteristic of the 


names of winds. 
> Knights, 454. The play here consists in the use of 


gastrize, usually meaning “ stuff the belly ” with food, as 
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This fellow blows an ill north-east or calumny,? 
and 

Give him a belly-punch in his bowels and guts,° 
and 


By laughter driven I soon shall be in Laughter-town,° 
and 


Whatever shall I do to you, you wretched pot, 
When gone the way of pots? ¢ 


and 


Since, women, what he does to us are evils wild, 
For one who e’en himself in the wild-greens market grew, 


and 
But look, the moths have eaten up my plumes entire,’ 
and 


“‘ punch in the belly.” The language is intentionally coarse 
as being characteristic of the Sausage-dealer, Cleon’s rival 
for political leadership. 

© Kock, Com. Att. Frag. i. p. 546, no. 618. The play is 
on the word gelés “laughter”’ and the city of Gela in Sicily. 

@ Kock, ibid. p. 543, no. 593. The speaker seems to be 
about to smash a pot in order to get some ostraka or pot- 
sherds on which to inscribe the name of the politician for 
whose ‘‘ ostracism ” he desires to vote. 

* Women Celebrating the Thesmophoria, 455. One of the 
assembled women is arraigning Euripides for the wrongs he 
has done to the sex in his tragedies. The reference in the 
second line is to the then current story that the poet’s mother 
earned her living by selling wild greens and vegetables. 

? Acharnians, 1110. The speaker is the general 
Lamachus, who comes on the scene in his full officer’s 
regalia. The word for moth in Greek is trichobros ‘* hair- 
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, r) A fe > i , 
hépe Seipo yopydvwrov donidos KvKAov. 
Kdpot mAaxodvros Tupdvwrov' Sds KUKAoY 


kal moAAd Towaira. éveote pev ody ev TH KaTa- 
ckeuf] THv dvopdtwy abt@ 76 TpaytKov TO KWpLKOV 
76 coBapév To meld, doddeia, Kowdrys, SyKos Kal 
diappa, omeppodoyia Kal PAvapia vavTiwdys. Kal 
rocavTas Siadopas exyovoa Kal dvopoirTyTas 7 
A€éis_ o8dé TO mpémov éExdory Kat oikefov azo- 
di8wow: ofov Aéyw BacwWe? tov SyKov prHTope THv 
SewdrnTa yuvaikl Td arAodv iSidTn TO meCov 
dyopaiw +d doptixdy: add’ damep amd KAnjpov 
dmovéper Tois mpoowmols TA TPOOTLYSYTA TAY dvO- 
patwr, Kal odk dy Siayvoins «t8’ vids dorw elre 
nmatinp elr’ dypouxos etre Beds etre ypais «8 apws 
5 diadeyopevos. 

2. “‘H 8€ MevavSpov dpdots otrw ovvegeorar 
Kal oupménverke KeKpapevyn mpds EavTiyy, Wore Sid. 
TOAAGY ayonevn Tabdy Kal OGY Kal mpoodors 
efappdrrovaa mayrodamois pia te paivecGar Kai 
TH dpowrnta THpeiy ev Tots Kowots Kal ovv7Pecr 
Kal tro Thy xpelav dvdpacw: edyv dé Twos dpa 
repateias cis TO TpGyya Kal Yddhov Sejon, Kabdrep 
added mdvtpnrov dvaomdcas Taxd maAw Kat mBa- 
vas énéBade Kal Karéornoe Thy dwviv eis 7d 
olkelov. moAAdy S€ yeyovdtwy ebdoKiwy TExXri- 
ra&v, ov8 bddnua Sypvovpyds odte mpoowretov 

1 sypévwrov Xylander from Aristophanes: yupévwror. 





* The first line is spoken by Lamachus, who has been 
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Lam. J say, bring here my shield’s round orb all Gorgon- 
faced. 
Dic. I say, hand me a flat-cake’s orb all faced with cheese,* 


and many things of the same sort. Moreover, in his 
diction there are tragic, comic, pompous, and prosaic 
elements, obscurity, vagueness, dignity, and eleva- 
tion, loquacity and sickening nonsense. And with 
all these differences and dissimilarities his use of 
words does not give to each kind its fitting and ap- 
propriate use; I mean, for example, to a king his 
dignity, to an orator his eloquence, to a woman her 
artlessness, to an ordinary man his prosaic speech, 
to a market-lounger his vulgarity ; but he assigns to 
his characters as if by lot such words as happen to 
turn up, and you could not tell whether the speaker 
is son or father, a rustic or a god, or an old woman 
or a hero. 

2. ‘‘ But Menander’s diction is so polished and its 
ingredients mingled into so consistent a whole that, 
although it is employed in connexion with many 
emotions and many types of character and adapts 
itself to persons of every kind, it nevertheless appears 
as one and preserves its uniformity in common and 
familiar words in general use; but if the action 
should anywhere call for strange and deceptive 
language and for bluster, he opens, as it were, all 
the stops of his flute, but then quickly and plausibly 
closes them and brings the sound back to its natural 
quality. And although there have been many noted 
artisans, no shoemaker ever made the same shoe, no 


ordered to lead out his forces for the defence of the frontier in 
blustery wintry weather. Everything he says is parodied by 
the pacifist Dicaeopolis, the charcoal-burner, who for his part 
is preparing for a grand banquet. 
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akevoTralos ovTE TIS tudTiov dpa Tadrov avept Kal 
yuvaurt Kal petpakio Kal yépovre kal olor pte 
F xpézov emoinaey: dAna 1 Mévavdpos ouTws cuter THY 
Acw, Ware don kat dvoer Kal Siablécer ral mrucig 
avpyetpov elvar, Kal Tatra véos pev ert Tod 
mpaypatos diidpevos, ev axuf 5é Tod movey Kal 
SiddoKew TedcuTHCas, été pddtora Kal melorny 
eniBoow, ws >ApiorotéAns erat, Aap Barer Ta mrepl 
TV Adéw trois ypadovow. et oby mpos rd Tmpara 
Ttav Mevavdpov Spaydrwr ra péoa kal td Tedev- 
Tata Trapafaror Tis, ef adrév _emyvaoerat, daa, 
eueMer, éi emeBico, Kal Tovrous erepa mpoabyjaew. 
854 3. "Ort Ta&v SidacKdvTwy of wev mpds TOV dyxAov 
kai tov SHuov ypddovaww of 5€ Tois dAlyots, To 8” 
ev dydoty dpydtrov tots yéveow ot pddiov orp 
Tay mdvrwy dafipfev ctmrely. "Apioropdvns pev obv 
ovre Tots ToMois 4 dpeatds ovre tois dpovipors av- 
exrds, aan’ Wo7rep éraipas Tis Toujoews mapykpa- 
xvias, elra uipounéerns yaper iy, ov” of rool rh 
avbddevav drroprévovow* ot TE gepvot BSeAdrrovrat 
76 axddaarov Kat kandn bes. 6 be Mévavdpos pera. 
xapirwyv pddora éaurov avrapky (mapéoxncer, év 
Gedrpous év Svar puBats ev oupmoaiors, dvdyvacua 
B kat pdOypa Kat dydviopa KowdTatov ov} ‘EMas 
evjvoxe KaAa@y Tapéxwv Ti Toinow, Seuxvis 6 6 7 
a) Kat drrotov hv apa SeEvdrns Adyou, € emrucoy day 
Taxdce peta TeWobds advxrov Kal xetpovpevos dma- 


1 Zuée Herwerden: Serge, 
2 Sropevovow Reiske: sepysévovaw. 








@ Menander was born in $42 s.c. and died in 292-291 8.c. at 
the age of fifty-two. His first play, probably the Heauton- 
timoroumenos, was brought out when he was somewhat 
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mask-maker the same mask, and no tailor the same 
cloak, that would be appropriate at the same time 
for man and woman and youth and old man and 
domestic slave ; but Menander so blended his diction 
that it comports with every nature, disposition, and 
age, and he did this although he entered upon his 
career while still a young man and died at the height 
of his powers as playwright and poet,? when, as 
Aristotle says, writers make the greatest progress in 
the matter of diction. If, therefore, we were to 
compare Menander’s earliest dramas with those of 
his middle and final periods, we should perceive from 
them how many qualities he would, had he lived 
longer, have added to these. 

8. ‘‘ Some dramatists write for the common people, 
and others for the few, but it is not easy to say which 
of them all is capable of adapting his work to both 
classes. Now Aristophanes is neither pleasing to 
the many nor endurable to the thoughtful, but his 
poetry is like a harlot who has passed her prime and 
then takes up the réle of a wife, whose presumption 
the many cannot endure and whose licentiousness 
and malice the dignified abominate. But Menander, 
along with his charm, shows himself above all satisfy- 
ing. He has made his poetry, of all the beautiful 
works Greece has produced, the most generally 
accepted subject in theatres, in discussions, and at 
banquets, for readings, for instruction, and for 
dramatic competitions. For he shows, indeed, what 
the essence and nature of skill in the use of language 
really are, approaching all subjects with a persuasive- 
ness from which there is no escape, and controlling 
under twenty years of age. See Clark, Olass. Phil. i. (1906) 
pp. 313 ff. 
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(854) cay dkohp Kal Suavorav ‘EAAnuicis dwvijs. rivos 
yap abtov adn bas eis Aéarpov eAbeiv avdpa me- 
mawevpevov 7) Mevdvdpou évexa; mére dé Béarpa 
TiprrAarat dvdpav pidordye, Kepurod® Tpoowmov 
Seyévros; ev be ovpmoaious rit Sixardtepov 
Tparela mapaxwpet Kai Tézov 6 Audvucos S8wor; 
drroaddos Sé Kal pidoddyors,” @orep | éTav ot 
ypadels exrrovn dau Tas _oipets, én ta dvOnpa 

CKal woddn ypdpata tpérovaw, dvdravaa tOv 
axpatwr*® Kal cuvtévwv éxeivwy Mévavdpds éorw, 
olov edavOet Acid Kai oxep@ Kai mvevpdatwyv 
peota Sexdpevos THV didvorav. 

4. "Ore Kwpmdias 8 Sroxperas* Tod xpovov Tourou 
moAAods kal dyabods ris roAews é: eveyxovans, povas® 
ai Mevdvipou kwumdiar ddOdvev ddAdv Kai iapav' 
perexovoww, dorep €& éxelvns yeyoveray Tis Gaddr- 
Ts, €€ Rs" “Adpodirn yéyovev. of 8 "Apwotopdvous 
des TmKpol wal Tpayets dvres eAKworucny Spystrara. 
Kal Syeruchy exovar: rat ove of8” év ols coTw q 
Opvdoupery defudrns on avrob, év Adyous 7} 7) mpoo- 
crots: dye reat To Hepupnpeeva. mpos TO xelpov 

D pepipnrat: TO yap mavodpyov ob aodtiKov GAAd 

, .s A wv 3 > 18 2 J AALO 
KaKonles, Kal Td dypoicov obK adedes® GAN’ HAMov, 
Kal TO yeAoiov ob Tmatym@des GAAd KatayéAacTor, 

1 xwpixod Wyttenbach: 7 Kepcod, 

. pirordyors Wyttenbach : drromdvors. 

2 dxpdrwy Reiske: dxpoarav. 

« eee moras Haupt ; eee mpoordras Post. 

5 ap here was first suggested Wyttenbach ; pova 
was fe ed by Schinemann. 

8 «ai Aapdv Emperius ; xdawixpwy Bernardakis ; xal mpdwy 
Kronenberg, who suggests ren ering ab Bove by “ sine in- 


vidia,” cf. Plato, Republic 500 ee kal iepav. 
z fs Haupt: dv. 8 ddedés Bryan: dodanés. 
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every sound and meaning which the Greek language 
affords. For what reason, in fact, is it truly worth 
while for an educated man to go to the theatre, 
except to enjoy Menander? And when else are 
theatres filled with men of learning, if a comic 
character has been brought upon the stage ?* And at 
banquets for whom is it more proper for the festive 
board to yield its place and for Dionysus to waive his 
rights? >? And just as painters, when their eyes are 
tired, turn to the colours of flowers and grass, so to 
philosophers and men of learning Menander is a rest 
from their concentrated and intense studies, inviting 
the mind, as it were, to a meadow flowery, shady, and 
full of breezes. 

4. “ Although the city produced in that whole 
period many excellent performers of comedy, only 
Menander’s comedies contain an abundance of salty 
wit and merriment, which seem like the salt¢ 
derived from that sea out of which Aphrodité 
was born. But the witticisms of Aristophanes are 
bitter and rough and possess a sharpness which 
wounds and bites. And I do not know wherein his 
vaunted cleverness resides, whether in his words 
or his characters. Certainly even whatever he 
imitates he makes worse; for with him roguishness 
is not urbane but malicious, rusticity not simple but 
silly, facetiousness not playful but ridiculous, and love 


2 ie. when comedies are given only those of Menander 
draw the crowds of men of culture. 

oe scenes from Menander’s plays may be recited or 
acted. 

¢ Cf. Cicero, De Offciis i, 37, 133 ‘sale vero et facetiis 
Caesar vicit omnes,” where facetiis corresponds to Emperius’s 
conjecture (Aapdiv. 
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Kal 70 épwrixdv oby tAapdy GAN’ dxddAaorov. obdevi 
yap 6 avOpwros gore petpiy THY moinow yeypa- 
dévat, GAAd 7a peév aloypa Kat doeAyh rots ako- 
Adorous, 7a BAdodnua S€ Kal mpd tots Backdvois 
Kal Kaxonbeow.” 
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not joyous but licentious. For the fellow seems to 
have written his poetry, not for any decent person, 
but the indecent and wanton lines for the licentious, 
the slanderous and bitter passages for the envious 
and malicious.” 
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ACHAEANS, 113, 139, 159, 259, 451. 
Acharnae, Attic deme, 407. 
Achilles, 275. 

Acropolis, 273, 385, 387, 425, 455, 
457. 

Actaeon, son of Melissus, 9, 11. 

Aeacus, 427: son of Zena and 
Aegina. 

Aegeis, an Attic tribe, 361. 

Aegina, 427, 439, 441. 

Aegospotami, 365: on the Helles- 
pont. The Athenian fleet was 
defeated here in 405 Bec. by 
Lysander. 

Aemilius Panlus, L., 35: Roman 
consul 168 B.c., father of Scipio 
Africanus the Younger. Plutarch 
wrote his life. 

Aeschines, Academic philosopher, 
119. 

Aeschines, Attic orator, 221, 339, 
891, 398, 895, 421, 423, 445; 390- 
after 330 B.c. 

Aeschylus, 811, 401: great tragic 
poet, 525-456 B.c, 

Aeschylus quoted, 41, 311. 

Aesop,.115, 201: supposed inventor 
of t-fables. 

Aexoné, Attic deme, 407. 

Afranins, L., 199: friend of Pom- 
pey, conaul 60 B.c., killed 46 B.c. 

Agathocles, 287: son of Lysimachua, 
defeated Demetrius Poliorcetes 
287 B.c., was murdered 284 B.C. 

Agesilatis, $5, 115, 197, 207, 213: 
king of Lacedaemon, circa 433- 
358. Plutarch wrote his life. 

Agesistratus, 427; friend of Demo- 
sthenes. 

Agis, 149: king of Sparta, died 
398 Bc. Plutarch wrote his life. 


Aglaia, 43, 99: one of the Muses, 

Agrigentines, 279. 

Agrylé, Attic deme, 353, 

Agytrhins, 173. 

Ajax, 219. = 

Alcamenes, 179: sculptor of the 
5th century B.c. 

Alcibiades, 83, 165, 171, 187, 193, 
287, 345, 347: brilliant Athenian 
general. Plutarch wrote his life. 

Alcidamas, 415: author of speeches. 

Alcippus, 21: a Lacedaemonian. 

Sr pyia 195: attacked Themisto- 

cles. 

Alexander, son of Anaco, 887, 

Alexander, 61, 65, 67, 131, 189, 199, 
241, 261, 263, 265, 307, 393, 399, 
405, 419, 423, 425, 431, 437, 447, 
457: king of Macedon, overthrew 
the Persian empire; fs called 
the Great, 356-323 B.c. Plutarch 
wrote his life. 

Alexandria, 241. 

Alexis, 89: ‘comic dramatist, circa 
376-270 B.C. 

Alopecé, Attic deme, 353. 

Alphinous, grandson of Hypereidea, 
437 ; (or his cousin), 441. 

Amphictyon, 17: son of Dencalion 
and Pyrrha, freed Thebes from 
the Chalcidians. 

Amphictyonic Council, Amphic- 
tyons, §9, 135, 391. 

Amphioa, 45. 

Amphipolis, 415. 

Amphissians, 391. 

Anaco, aunt of Isocrates, 379, 387. 

Ane Attic deme, 415, 437, 
445. 

Anaxagoras, 33, 273, 337: 
philosopher, 500-428 z.c. 


Tonic 
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Anaxarchus, 61: philosopher, 4th 
century B.c., was teacher of 
Pyrrho who founded the school 
of the Skeptics. 

Anaxicrates, Athenian archon, 307- 
306 B.c., 409, 447, 455. 

Anaxilas, of Oreus, 433. 

Anaximenes, 185, historian of 
Alexander; 427, orator of the 
4th century B.c. 

Ancients, 111, 

Andocides, 355, 357, 359: Attic 
orator, cirea 445-after 391 B.o. 
Andocides, grandfather of the 

orator, 355. 

Andron, an Athenian, 353. 

Andronicus, an actor, 419. 

Antalcidas, a Spartan, 223. 

piel father of Neoptolemus, 

11. 

Antigonus, 121, 331, 447: general 
under Alexander; afterwards 
ruler of Asia and king, 382-301 
B.C. 

Antiochis, Attic tribe, 455. 

Antipater, 425, 427, 429, 481, 439, 
441, 445, 447, 451, 453: general of 
Alexander, besieged in Lamia, 
defeated the Greeks at Crannon, 
demanded the death of Athenian 
orators, 388-318 B.c. 

Antiphanes, 419: comic poet, 4th 
century B.c, 

Antiphon, 345, 347, 349, 351, 353, 
355; Attic orator, circa 480-411 
n.c.; others named Antiphon, 
347, note, 349. 

Antisthenes, 41, 225: founder of 
the Cynic school of philosophy, 
5th and 4th centuries Bc. 

Antony, Mark (Marcus Antonius), 
85: consul with Julius Caesar, 
44 B.c., opposed Augustus, killed 
himself in Egypt, 30 B.c. Plut- 
arch wrote his life. 

Apharens, adopted by Isocrates, 
379, 381, 385. 

Aphidna, Attic deme, 413. 

Aphobetus, brother of Aeschines, 
395. 

Aphobus, guardian of Demosthenes, 
415 


Aphrodité, 37, 39, 98, 471. 
Apollo, 111, 319, 413. 
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Apollodorus, 45; tyrant of Cas: 
sandreia. 

Appius Claudius, 137; Roman 
general, statesman, and writer, 
builder of a great road and an 
aqueduct; 4th century B.c. ; 219, 
another, 2nd century B.c. 

Aratus, 198, of Sicyon: general of 
the Achaean League in 245 and 
243 B.c. Plutarch wrote his life. 

Arcadia, 149. 

Arcadians, 108, 395, 425. 

Archeptolemus, an Athenian, son 
of Hippodamus, 353, 355. 

Archias, a wealthy Corinthian, 9, 
11; an actor nicknamed Exile- 
Hunter, 427, 441, 

Archidamus, king of Sparta, 179, 
183: invaded Attica 431 and 430 
B.c. 3 besieged Plataea, 429 B.c. 

Archilochus, 188: Iambic poet, 
1st half of 7th century B.c. 

Archimedes, 98, of Syracuse: en- 
gineer and mathematician, 287- 
212 B.C. 

Archinus, 347, 365, 367: orator who 
brought suit against Lysias. 

Archytas, 277: Pythagorean philo- 
sopher about 450 B.c. 

Arcturus, 339: a bright star in the 
northern sky. 

Areius, 241; Alexandrian philo- 
sopher, treated as a friend by 
Augustus, 

Areopagus, 115, 185, 231, 425, 445: 
hill and senate at Athens. 

Ares, 111, 177: god of war, 

Arethusa, daughter of Archias, 11; 
a fountain, 31, 

Argives, 223, 239. 

Argo, 47: up in which the Argo- 
nants sailed for the golden fleece, 

Argonauts, 267. 

Argos, city in Peloponnesus, 7, 18, 
63, 149, 289, 

Aridaeus, 121; son of Philip of 
Macedon anda Thessalian woman, 
hence called Philip I1l.; put to 
death by Olympias 317 B.c. 

Aristagora, a prostitute kept by 
Hypereides, 443. 

Aristeides, 117, 141, 147, 197, 213, 
287, 345: Athenian statesman, 
often called ‘‘the Just,” fonght 
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at Marathon and Salamis; died 
468 Bc. Platarch wrote his life ; 
another, 357. 

Aristion, 217: Athenian sophist, 
tyrant of Athens, opposed Saila, 
who had him killed, 86 B.c. 

sees 5: maiden of Haliar- 


Aristodemns, a Spartan, 15; of 
Argos, 63; an Athenian actor, 
389; of Baté, banished, 397. 

Aristogeiton, 319 (the tyrannicide) ; 
411, 439, 449, Athenian accused 
by Lycurgus and accuser of 
Hypereides. 

Ariston of Chios, 29, 191: Stoic 
philosopher, circa 275 B.c. 

Aristonicus, 423, 437: moved to 
crown Demosthenes. 

coor ae) son; of Symmachnus, 
407. 

Aristophanes, 371, 463, 469, ne 4 
poet of the Old Comedy,’ ci 
450-385 B.c. 

Aristophanes quoted, 159, 203, 325, 
468, 465, 467. 

Aristophon, 177, 415: Athenian 
Politician of the 4th century 
B.C, 

Aristotle, 185, 447, 469 
sopher, 384-322 B.c. 

Arrhephoroi, at Athens, 885. 

Artaphernes, 323: Persian general 
defeated, with his colleague 
Datis, at Marathon, 490 B.c. 

Artemis, 141, 321. 

Fahri widow tof Maussolus, 

Asclepiades, 375; composed argu- 
ments of tragedies. 

Asclepins, 419: god of medicine; 
mispronounced by Demosthenes. 

Asia, 121, 125, 393, 423, 447, 457. 

Ass, shadow of, 435. 

Ateas, 125; a Scythian. 

‘Athena, 185, 4073; of the city, 179; 
Itonia, 19; of” War, 1073 before- 
mes - Temple, 295; Paeonian, 


Athenians, §5, 105, 149, 
171, 183, 189, 207, 223, 
253, 283, 321, 323, 
355, 357, 371, 
399, 491, 417, 


: the philo- 


165, 
920! 
333, 
378, 
421, 


! 
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425, 427, 420, 431, 435, 437, 441, 
445, 447, 449, 451, 453. 

Athenodorus of Tarsus, 38: Stoic 
philosopher, died in Cato’s house 
in Rome, 70 B.c. 

Athens, 105, 179,°195, 197, 225, 
235, 239, 265, 323, 331, 359, 361, 
363, 365, 387, 401, 413, 423, 437, 
441, 447. 

Atrometus, father of Aeschines, 
389. 

Attalus IL., 125: king (159-138 B.0.) 
of Pergamnm, 

Attica, 207. 

Augustus, 247 (C. Julius Caesar 
Octavianus}: adopted by Julius 
Caesar, became Emperor, 63 3.c.- 
a.D. 14; see Caesar. 

Aulis, 319; town on the coast of 
Boeotia, known for its pottery. 
Antolycns, 41: a wrestler; 409, 

411, the Areopagite. 

Automatia, 253: goddess of chance. 

Axones, 47: revolving wooden 
tablets on which Solon’s laws 
were written. 


Bacculapak, a noble family of 
Corinth, au 

Bactrians, 279. 

Batalus, nickname of Demosthenes, 
433. 

Baté, Attic deme, 397, 407. 

Bato, 35: mentioned as a person in 
private station. 

Battus, 277 :Tprobably Battus III. 
of Cyrene, circa 550 BC. 

Bean-market, 375. 

Bees, 289. 

Berecynthian land, 41. 

Bias, 307; of Priené, one of the 
Seven Wise Men; about the 
middle of the 6th century Bc. 

Bocchus, 201: king of Mauretania, 
latter part of the 3rd century 


B.C. 

Boeotarchy, 235, 259. 

Boeotia, 5, 7, 15, 19, 265. 

Boeotian, 19, 21, 417, 451. 

Boeotian magistrate, 89. 

Boton, 371: name under which 
= aout tectiag® of Theramenes 


Banletterion, 405. 
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Boulis, 249: a Spartan youth, who, 
with Sperchis, offered himself to 
be slain in expiation, but was 
sent home by Xerxes. 

Peehslloa: brother of Lysias, 363, 

ve 

Bucephalus, 
131. 

Butadae, Attic deme, 397, 455, 457. 

Byzantines, 437, 451. 

Byzantium, 189, 437, 449. 


Alexander's horse, 


CapMEta, citadel] of Thebes, 207. 

Cadmus, 377: mythical founder of 
Thebes and inventor of the 
alphabet. 

Caecilius, 347, 351, 367, 881, 391: 
of Calacté, writer on rhetoric and 
literature; about 20 B.c. 

Caesar, Augustus (C. Julius Caesar 
Octavianus), 85, 241: adopted 
son of Julius Caesar, became 
Roman Emperor, 63 8.c.~a.D. 14 3 
see Augustus, 

Caesar, C. Julius, 219, 263$ famous 
Roman general, statesman, and 
writer. Plutarch wrote his life. 

Caesar, meaning emperor, 237. 

Calauria, 427, 429, 451: small island 
otf the coast of Peloponnesus 
where Demosthenes died. 

Callaeschrus, 349: Athenian who 
claimed Antiphon’s daughter in 
marriage. 

Callias, 43, 287, 407: Athenians ; 
archon, 411-410 B.c., 363; a 
Syracusan, 415. 

Callicles, 288: an Athenian money- 
lender, 4th century B.c. 

Callicratidas, 267: noted for too 
lofty speech. 

Callimachus, 421: Athenian archon 
349-348 B.c, 

Callimachus quoted, 205, 247: of 
Cyrené, poet and scholar, suc- 
ceeded Zenodotus as librarian at 
Alexandria; circa 310-240 nc, 

Calliopé, 37, 177, 369: Muse of epic 

etry. 

Callippus, an athlete accused of 
using corruption, 445. 

Callirrhoé, danghter of Phocus, 
19. 

Callisthenes, young man of Hali- 
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artus, 5, 7; freedman of Lucullus, 
125. 

Callisto, 407, wife of Lycurgus ; 
407, granddaughter of Lycurgus. 

Sone wife of Lycophron, 
407. 

Callistratus, 223, 413: Athenian 
orator, 4th century B.c. 

Calypso, 337: a sea nymph. 

Canus, a flute-player, 93. 

Carbo, 173: perhaps, Cn. Papirius 
Carbo, Roman consul, 83 B.C. 
Carneades, 119: of Cyrene, founder 
of the New Academy, circa 215- 

129 B.c. 

Carthage, 193, 321. 

Carthaginians, 123, 165. 

Carystus, 415: city on the island 
of Euboea. 

Cassander, 239, 447: son of Anti- 
pater, became king of Macedonia, 
circa, 354-297 B.C. 

Cassandra, 277: danghter of Priam 
of Troy; a prophetess whose 
prophecies no one believed. 

Catiline, L. Sergius Catilina, 217, 
263: Roman patrician who led 
an attempted revolution and was 
killed in battle, 62 3.c. 

Cato (M. Porcius Cato the Elder), 
81, 85, 109, 115, 117, 123, 149, 185, 
189, 193, 197: commonly called 
the Censor, 234 (?)-149 B.c. 
Pintarch wrote his life. 

Cato, M. Porcius, 29, 33, 63, 211, 
215, 219, 228, 263, 271, 297, 327: 
commonly called Cato Uticensia 
or Cato Minor, 95-46 Bc. Plut- 
arch wrote his life. 

Catulus (Q. Lutatius), 201, 211: 
consul with Aemilius Lepidus, 
78 B.c. ; opposed grants of power 
to Pompey. 

Centaurs, 333, 

Ceos, 371: an island in the Aegean 
Sea. 

Cephalus, 173; an unknown person 
ridiculed by the comic poet Plato. 

Cephalus, 361: father and great- 
grandfather of Lysias. 

Cephisodorus, 449, 

Cephissus, 223: river at Athens. 

Cerameicus, 409, 455: Potters 
quarter at Athens. 
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Chabrias, 117, 197: Athenian 
general, slain in a naval battle 
at Chios, 357 B.c. 

Chaerephon, an Athenian, 411. 

Chaerondas, Athenian archon, 33S- 
337 po, 375. 

Chaeroneia, 187, 377, 379, 393, 423, 
435, 439, 451: town in Boeotia 
where Philip (333 B.c.) defeated 
the Boeotiaus and Athenians. 

Chalcidian, 17, 387, 411. 

Chaleis, 413, 447: city of Enboea. 

Chaleodon, 17: king of Chalcis, 
son of Abas; killed in battle by 
Amphitryon. 

Chares, 105, Athenian of physical 
strength; 437, 449, Athenian 
general, 4th century Bc. 

Charicles, Athenian archon, 363— 
= B.C., 209, 421; of Carystus, 

5. 

Charinus, 231: Athenian, aided 
Pericles. 

as ides, son of Aristonymus, 

te 

Chians, 233. 

Chios, 371, 375. 

Chleidon, a farmer, 109. 

Choregi, 255, 257. 

Cicero, M. Tullius, 151,185: Roman 
orator, statesman, and philo- 
sopher, 106-43 B.c. Plntarch 
wrote his life. 

Cimon, 71, 117, 141, 171, 179, 233, 
263: son of Miltiades; Athenian 
general and statesman, died 
while besieging Citium, 449 B.c. 
Plutarch wrote his life. 

Cissoessa, a spring at Haliartus, 7. 

City Dionysia, 387, 401. 

Claudius, 195; see Appius. 

Cleanthes, 331: Stoic philosopher, 
and successor of Zeno in the 
Stoic school; anthor of a hymn 
to Zeus, which has been pre- 
served ; circa 300-320 B.c. 

Clearchus, 63: tyrant of Pontus, 
killed 353 ac. 

Cleisthenes, 117, 197: reformed the 
government of, Athens about 510 
BC. 

Cleitus, 61: killed by Alexander. 

soa mother of Demothenes, 
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Cleocritus, 363: Athenian archon, 
412-411 Bc. 

Cleombrotas, married Callisto, 407. 

Cleon, 165, 195, 203, 231, 263, 307: 
Athenian demagogue, slain at 
Amphipolis, 422 B.c. 

Cleophon, 195: Athenian dema- 
gogue in the later years of the 
5th century B.c. 

Clio, 37: Muse of history. 

Cocles, Horatius, 273; saved Rome 
from destruction by guarding the 
bridge over the Tiber, 508 (%) B.c. 

Coenus, father of Anaco’s son 
Alexander, 387. 

Collyté, Attic deme, 437. 

Conon, father of Timothetis, 373, 
381: Athenian general and naval 
commander in the last years of 
the 5th and early part of the 4th 
centuries B.c. 

Corcyraean whip, 405. 

Corcyraeans, 355, 417. 

Corinth, 9, 11, 65, 79, 209, 333, 351, 
441. 

Corinthians, 7, 9, 11, 355, 357, 417, 
447, 451. 

Coroneia, a town in Boeotia, 19, 
21. 

Cothocidae, Attic deme, 389. 

Cotys, 253: cruel and drunken 
king of Thrace, murdered by 
Python, 358 B.c, 

Crannon, 439: city of Thessaly 
where Antipater defeated the 
allied Greeks, 322 B.c. : 

Crassus, Lucius, 223: 
orator, cirea 140-91 B.c. 

Crates, a Delphian, 295; a lyric 
poet, 331; Cynic philosopher of 
the 4th century B.c., 337. 

Crates quoted, 331. 

Cratinus, 349: produced comedies 
cirea 450-423 B.c. 

Cratippus, 357: a historian, con- 
temporary of Thucydides. 

Cretans, 127. 

Crete, 425. 

Cretinas, of Magnesia, 215. 

Critias, 347: Athenian aristocrat ; 
one of the Thirty Tyrants, 404 


Roman 


B.C. 
Critolaiis, 225: Peripatetic philo- 
sopher; succeeded Ariston of 
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Ceos as head of the school, cirea 
240-157 B.c.! 

Croesus, 285: king of Lydia in 
Asia Minor, 560-546 8.c., famous 
for his wealth, conquered by 
Cyrus the Great. 

Crow’s Rock, 31. 

Ctesibius, 415: writer on philo- 
sophy. 

Ctesicles, Athenian archon, 334- 
388 B.c., 413. 

Ctesiphon, 393, 395, 423: proposed 
a crown for Demosthenes. 

Cumae, 375, 883: city in Italy, 
birthplace of the historian 
Ephorns, 

Cydathenian, 855: belonging to the 
Attic deme of Cydathené, which 
was in the city of Athens. 

eT a region in Athens, 

‘ 


Cypriote kings, 357. 

Cyprus, 359, 379, 383. 

Cyrenaeans, 53. 

Cyrus, 279: probably Cyrus the 
Great, founder of the Persian 
empire, who was killed in 538 
BC. 


gene aihe daughter of Alcippns, 

21, 23. 

Danaiis, 377: father of the fifty 
Danaids, with whom he fied from 
Egypt to Greece. 

Dareius, 115, 125, 323: third king 
of Persia (521-485 B.c.); con- 
quered Thrace; sent army under 
Datis and Artaphernes, which 
was defeated at Marathon, 490 
B.C. 

Datis, 323: Persian general, de- 
feated at Marathon, 490 Ba, 

Deceleia, Attic deme, 353. 

Deinarchus,'407, 447: Attic orator, 
before 343-after 292 Bc. 

Deinias, 399 : gave land for stadium. 

Dene? father of Cleombrotus, 
407. 

Delian ship, 97. 

Delians, 445. 

Delivery, 419. 

Delos, 395. 

Delphi, seat of the famous oracle, 
18, 295, 321. 
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Delphians, 295. 

Demades, 188, 221, 223, 268, 273, 
409: Attic orator and demagogue 
opposed to Demosthenes; circa 
385-318 Bic. 

Demeas, father of Demades, 409 ; 
father of Demophon, 415. 

Demeter, 355. 

Demetrius, of Magnesia, 429. 

Demetrius, of Phalerum, 263, 273, 
447 : orator and'Peripatetic philo- 
sopher, 350 (?)-283 B.c.3 put in 
charge of Athens by the Mace- 
donians (317 B.c.), but forced to 
flee by Demetrius Poliorcetes, ~ 
308-307 Bo. 

Demetrius Poliorcetes, 287, 311, 
447: king of Macedonia and 
famous as a general (son of 
quent) Plutarch wrote his 
ife. 

Demochares, 893, 481, 433, 451, 453: 
nephew of Demosthenes. 

Democles, 405 : spoke in defence of 
the sons of Lycurgus. 

Democrates, 187: Athenian orator, 
4th century B.c, 

Democritus, 275: one of the 
founders of the Atomic school of 
philosophy ; 460 (?)-360 B.c. 

Demomeles, 423: proposed a crown 
for Demosthenes. 

Demon, 427: cousin of Demo- 
sthenes, 

Demonicus, 353: secretary of the 
senate which voted the trial of 
Antiphon, 411-410 B.c. 

Demophon, 415: grandson of Demo- 
sthenes. 

Demosthenes, 175: 
monian. 

Demosthenes, 351: Athenian gene- 
ral of the 5th century 2.c. 

Demosthenes, 89, 141, 181, 185, 187, 
221, 257, 275, 365, 867, 375, 389, 
B91, 398, 895, 405, 413, 415, 419, 
421, 423, 425, 427, 429, 431, 433, 
489, 441, 448, 449: Athenian 
orator and statesman, 884-322 
s.c. Plutarch wrote his life. 

Demosthenes, 418, 449, father of 
the orator; 449, great- grand - 
nephew of the orator. 

Dexander, 7, 9. 


a Lacedae- 
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Dexitheus, Athenian archon, 385- 
384 Bc., 421, 

Diacrians, 197. 

Dicaearchus, 145; Peripatetic philo- 
sopher, geographer, and _his- 
torian, 4th and 3rd centuries B.c. 

Diocles, married Philippa, 407; his 
son, 407; his great-grandson, 
409; Athenian archon, 288-287 
B.c., 453. 

Diodotus, 423: attacked Ctesi- 
phon’s proposal of a crown for 
Demosthenes. 

Diogenes, 65, 67, 79, 483: of 
Sinopé, 420 @)}-323 3.¢c., famous 
Cynic philosopher. 

Diomedes, 209, 257, 267. 

Diomeia, Attic deme, 455. 

Diomnestus, brother of Isocrates, 


371. 

Dion, 38: of Syracuse; friend and 
pupil of Plato, 408-353 B.c. 
Plutarch wrote his life. 

Diondas, opposed granting a crown 
to Demosthenes, 347, 849. 

Dionysiac festival, 255, 391. 

Dionysiac thestre, 397. 

Dionysius, grandfather of Hyper- 
eides, 437. 

Dionysins, of Halicarnassus, 367, 
851: historian and rhetorician, 
abont 20 B.c. 

Dionysius, a schoolmaster, 29. 

Dionysius, theatrical manager for 
Apharens, 387. 

Dionysius I., tyrant of Syracuse, 
45, 125, 349, 351, 369; circa 430- 
367 B.C. 

Dionysius II. of Syracuse, 47, 67, 

' 79, 277: succeeded his father, 
Dionysius the Elder, in 367; was 

- removed in 343 z,c. 

Dionysus, god of wine, 471. 

Diopeithes, father of Diotimus, 
413. 

Diotimus, an Athenian, 418, 417: 
associated with Demosthenes. 

Diphiius, 409: brought to trial by 

ycurgus. 

Diphorus, 383: pun on the nanie of 
Ephorus. 

Domitian, 157, 247: Roman emperor, 
A.D. 81-96. 

Domitius, 223: a witty Roman. 


Doryplonas, statue by Polycleitus, 
vied 


Dromocleides, 163: a self-seeking 
politician. 

Drnsus, M. Livius, 171: tribune of 
the people at Rome, 91 Bc, 


EarTaquake, at Sparta, 23. 
Eétioneia, 849: mole at Peiraeus. 
Egesta, 357: town in Sicily. 
Egypt, 453. 

Elateia, 423: taken by Philip, 338 
B.C. 

Elders, 111. 

Eleans, 445. 

Elensis, 875, 381, 401, 443, 453. 

Eleven, executioners at Athens, 
353. 

Elis, 197, 359, 365. 

Empedocles, 275, 333: poetic philo- 
sopher, circa 492-432 ac. 

ote quoted, 87, 275, 

Empedus, father of Callistratus, 
413. 

Enyalius, epithet of Ares, 177. 

Epameinondas, 17, 68, 95, 103, 149, 
167, 195, 211, 213, 223, 259, 267, 
287; Boeotian statesman and 
general, overthrew the power of 
Sparta at Leuctra (871 B.c.), 
killed in the battle of Man- 
tineia, 362 nc. Plutarch wrote 
his life. 

Ephesus, 141, 321, 393. 

Ephialtes, 179, 197, 231: Athenian 
statesman of the Sth century 
B.C. ; 433, 437: politician of the 
4th century Bo. 

Ephors at Sparta, 18, 15, 21, 53, 
149, 183. 

Ephorus, 185, 375, 383: author of 
a history of Greece from the 
return of the Heracleidae to 
340 B.c. (circa 320 B.c. 

Epicies, 435, rebuked Demosthenes 
for preparing his speeches. 

Epicurus, 43: foun: :r of the Epi- 
curean school of philosophy, 
342-270 Bc. 

Epileptics, 69. 

Epimenides, 81, 273: religious 
poet and giver of oracles, circa 
600 BC. 
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Erasistratus, 351: Antiphon com- 
posed an oration against him, 
Eratosthenes, 89, 429: of Cyrene, 

writer on geography and chrono- 

graphy, succeeded Callimachus 

as head of the Alexandrian 

Library, circa 275-195 B.c. 
Erchia, Attic deme, 371. 


Erechtheum, 411: temple in 
Athens. 

Erechtheus, 411. 

Eringium, a plant, 38. 

Erinyes, 15. 

Eteobutadae, 897: a family at 
Athens, 


Euboea, 445, 449. 

Euboeans, 17, 417, 461. 

Eubulides, Milesian philosopher, 
teacher of Demosthenes, 419. 

Eubulus, the Anapblystian, 233: 
son of Spintharus, 391. 

Eucleides, Athenian archon, 403- 
402 B.o., 865. 

Eucleides, an Olynthian, 403, 

Eumenes II., king (197-159) of 
Pergamum, 125. 

Hem rie, family at Athens, 
407. 

Eunomus, encourages 
sthenes, 417. 

Euonymus, Attic deme, 413. 

Euphanes, 75, 77, 98; an Athenian 
of some distinction, to whom 
Plutarch addressed the essay. 
“Whether an Old Man should 
engage in Public Affairs.” 

Euphrosyné, 48; one of the Graces, 

Eupolis, 48: poet of the Old 
Comedy, 446-411 B.c. 

Euripides, 98, 95, 141, 177, 207, 225, 
231, 241, 377, 401: Athenian 
tragic poet, circa 485-406 B.o. 

Euripides quoted, 89, 41, 59, 81, 93, 
95, 103, 107, 113, 131, 177, 185, 
207, 215, 225, 231, 377. 

Eurotas, 223; river at Sparta. 

Eurymedon, 289: river in Pam- 
phylla, near which Cimon de- 
feated the Persians, 464 B.o. 

Euthydemus, brother of Lysias, 
363; father of Stratocles, 455. 

Buxippe, daughter of Scedasus, 


Demo- 


Euxitheus, 185: a pupil of Aristotle. 
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eee father 

379, 

Exile-Hunter, 427, 441: nickname 
of Archias who arrested Demo- 
sthenes and Hypereides. 


of Nicocles, 


Fasivs Maximos, Q., 117: Roman 
general in the second Punie War, 
surnamed Cunctator; died 203 
Bc. Plutarch wrote his life. 

Fortifications, Demosthenes Com- 
missioner of, 451. 

Fortune, 69, 

Forum, 137 

Four Hundred, 347, 849, 358, 359, 
363; ruled Athens four. months, 
411 Bc. 

Four years’ war, 453; 294-290 B.c., 
ending with the surrender of 
Athens, 

Frugality, 821. 


Gara, 411. 

Gaius Gracchns, 168: orator and 
reformer, 154-121 Bo. 

Gaius Laelius, 151: man of letters, 
friend of Scipio, circa 140 B.c. 

Gamelion, Attic month, 445. 

Garden, philosophers, of, i.e. Epi- — 
cureans, 109. 

Gaul, 201. 

Gelo, 361: tyrant of Syracuse. 

Geryon, 267 : a three-bodied giant. 

Glaucippus, father of Hypereides, 
437; son of Hypereides, 437, 441. 

Glaucon, 355; an Athenian. 

Glaucothea, mother of Aeschines, 
389, 

Glaucus, of Rhegium, 351; father 
of Timothea, 407. 

Glisas, a town in Bocotia, 19, 21. 

Gorgias, of Leontini, 347, 371, 377, 
381: famous sophist,"cirea 485- 
380 B.c. 

Gorgias, 481: 
280-279 B.c. 

Gorgons, 333. 

Gracchus, Gaius, 163: Roman 
orator and reformer, 154-121 B.c. 
Plutarch wrote his life. 

Graces, 43. 

Great Mother, temple of, 405. 

Gylon, grandfather of Demosthenes, 
413, 


Athenian archon, 
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Hasrow, 9, friend of Pheidon and 
Dexander ; 407, father of Callisto ; 
407, father of Callias; 407, son 
of Lycurgus; 409, 411, father 
of Hedisté. 

Haliartus, 5: a town in Boeotia. 

Hannibal, 35, 231; Carthaginian 
general, 247-183 B.c. 

Hanno, 167: Carthaginian general, 
political opponent of Hannibal, 
circa 275-200 B.c. 

Harmodins, 349 (the tyrannicide), 
369 (another). 

Harpalus, 209, 239, 428, 425, 439, 
447: treasurer of Alexander, 
brought stolen funds to Athens, 
324 B.c. 

Hedisté, wife of Diocles, 407. 

Hegesias, of Magnesia, 413. 

Helen, 379. 

Helicon, 19, 21: a mountain in 
Boeotia. 

Heliodorus, father-in-law of Demo- 
sthenes, 431; author of work 
On Monuments, 441. 

Hellanicns, 355: historian (logo- 
grapher), 5th century B.c. 

Hellas, 47, 183. 

Hellespont, 449. 

Hera, 39. 

Heracleidae, noble family at Cor- 
inth, 9. 

Heracleitus, 99: physical philo- 
aopher of Ephesus, sometimes 
called ‘‘the Obscure,” circa 560- 
500 B.c, 

Heracles, 31, 91, 115, 267, 807. 

Herculis, 251. 

Hercyné, a fountain at Lebadeia, 5. 

Hermae, 153, 355, 357. 

Hermas, 365: fellow envoy with 
Lysias. 

Hermeias, 215: opponent of Cretinas 
at Magnesia. 

Hermes, 35, 37, 355, 359, 361; of 
the Market, 413. 

Hermippus, ‘441: historian and 
biographer, Peripatetic of the 
8rd century B.C. 

Hermon, 283: a Thessalian who 
pleaded poverty to avoid public 
Otfice. 

Herodes, 351: subject ofan oration 
by Antiphon. 


Herodotus, 87, 307; author of his- 
tory of the Persian wars; circa 
434-425 B.c. 

Herodotus quoted, 321, ~ 

Hesiod, 61: epic and didactic poet, 
ciroa 50 B.C. 

Hesiod quoted, 61, 177. 

Hestia, Boulaea, altar of, 871. 

Hestiaea, 13: a city of Enboea. 

Himeraeus, 425: accused Demio- 
sthenes. 

Hippades, gate of, 441. 

Hippias, orator, father of Plathané, 
379, 385. 

Hippo, daughter of Scedasus, 11. 

Hippocrates, 375: gave land for 
stadium. 

Hippodamas, 353, father of Arche- 
ptolemus. 

Hippolytus, 39, aon of Thesens. 

ere a village in Boeotia, 19, 


ante 31, 103, 183, 175, 217, 219, 
875; author of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. 

Homer, the Miad quoted, 63, 67, 
111, 113, 127, 133, 139, 141, 159, 
77, 211, 217, 219, 247, 257, 277; 

de 

Homer, the Odyssey quoted, 31, 
33, 47, 179, 193, 269, 337. 

Hygieia, statue of, 387. 

Hyperbolus, 307: Athenian dem- 
agogue, killed 411 B.c, 

Hypereides, 221, 374, 395, 417, 423, 
425, 437, 443, 445, "449: "Athenian 
orator, 389-329 u.c, 


Iberia, 193: the south-western 
peninsula of Europe. 

Ibis, nickname of Lycurgus, 411. 

{ctinus, 179; architect of the 
Parthenon. 

Tolas, supposed to have poisoned 
Alexander, 445, 

lonian mode in music, 281. 

Iphicrates, 105, 177, 233, 869: 
Athenian general of the lst balf 
of the 4th century B.c. 

Isaeus, 375, 387, 413, 415: Attic 
orator, circa 410-350 (7) B.c. 

Ismenias, a painter, 411. 

Isocrates, 367, 371, 375, 377, 381, 
385, 387, 391, 497, 413, 435, 437: 
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Attic orator and philosopher, 
436-338 B.c. 

Isthmian festival, 11. 

Italiote Greeks, 33. 

Italy, 95, 368. 

Ixion, 39: tried to seduce Hera, 
and was bound by Zeus upon a 
fiery wheel. 


Jason, Thessalian ruler, 259, prob- 
ably Jason of Pherae, 4th cen- 
tury B.C, 

Jugurtha, 201: king of Numidia, 
died in prison in Rome, 204 B.c. 

Justice, 61, 269. 


Kryos, at Sparta, 53, 55; of 
Persians, 57, 249, 433 ; of Universe, 
225. 


LACEDAEMON, 13, 111, 143, 173, 349, 
358, 359. 

Lacedaemonians, 13, 15, 17, 21, 23, 
45, 198, 197, 221, 253, 273. 

Laches, 438, 449, 451: 
Demochares. 

Laches, 481, 451: brother-ln-law of 
Demosthenes. 

Laconia, 259, 425. 

Ladas, a famous runner, 191. 

La¢lius, Gaius, 151, 199; man of 
letters, friend of Scipio, circa 
140 Bc. 

Laértes, 103; father of Odysseus, 

Lagiscé, mistress of Isocrates, 385, 

Lamachus, 267, 283: Athenian 
general, 5th century B.c.; of 
Tereina, 419, 421. 

Lamia, 427: town on the Malian 
gulf, where Antipater was be- 
sieged, 323-322 B.c. 

Lamian War, 445. 

Lampis, a sea captain, 97. 

Lampon, a ship captain, 109. 

Lampon, founder of Thurii, 231. 

Laodameia, son of Medeius, 407. 

Lebadeia, a town in Boeotia, 5, 439. 

Lenaean festival, 387. 

Leo of Byzantium, 189. 

Leochares, sculptor of the 4th 
century B.c., 381, 

Leocrates, 411: name applied to 
Lycurgus, 
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Leodamas, 875, 391: Athenian 
orator, 4th century B.c. 

See father of Andocides, 355, 

Leontini, 857, 871, 877: a town in 
Sicily. 

Leoprepes, 87: father of the poet 
Simonides. 

Leosthenes, 183, 445: general in 
the Lamian War ; killed at Lamia, 
322 B.C. 

Repenes; Athenian orator, quoted, 


Lesbian, 221. 

Leuconoé, Attic deme, 431, 433, 449, 
451, 453, 

Leuctra, 11, 18, 17, 95: village in 
Boeotia, where, in 871 B.c., the 
Thebans broke the power or 
Sparta. 

Leuctrian war, 209, 

Liberty, 321, 

Libya, 201. 

Lichas,! 287: perhaps the Spartan, 
son of Arcesilatis,: who died circa 
411 B.c. 

Livius Drusus, M., Roman tribune, 
91 B.c., 171. 

Locrians, 451, H 

Lucullus (L. Licinius),t71, 91, 125, 
197: Roman general of the 1st 
half of the 1st century B.c, In 
his later years he gave himself up’ 
a luxury. Plutarch wrote his 

8. ti 

Lyceum, 117, 897, 457: gymnasium 
at Athens where Aristotle taught. 

Lycomedes, 411, 455: progenitor o1 
the orator Lycurgus, 455, 

Lycophron, father of the orator 
Lycurgus, 395, 455; son of, 
Lycurene, 407, 409, 411, 455, 

Lycurgus, early Spartan lawgiver, 
111, 148, 221, 309. Plutarch wrote 
his life. 

Lycurgus, grandfather ofthe orator, 
395, 411. 

Lyecurgus, Attic orator, circa 390- 
324 B.o., 395, 897, 399, 408, 405, 
409, 411, 487, 489, 455, 457. 

Lyeurgas, son of the orator, 407, 
411, 

Lydian maids, 91, 
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Lydian mode in music, 281. 

Lydian power, 237. 

Lysander, married Philippa, 407. 

Lysander, 148, 197, 287: Lace- 
daemonian general, slain in battle 
at Haliartus, 395 pc. Plutarch 
wrote his life. 

Lysanias, 861; 
Lysias. 

Lysias, 347, 349, 361, 869, 371, 877 
887,435: Attic orator, circa 450- 
circa 380 B.C. ; 

Lysias, father of Anaco’s son 
Sosicles, 387. _ 

Lysicles, Athenian general, 409; 
friend of Demosthenes, 439. 

Lysimachus, 275, 458: archon at 
Athens, 436-435 B.c. ; challenged 
Isocrates to exchange property, 
385. 

Lysis, 369. : 

Lysistratus, 387, Athenian archon, 
369-368 B.c. 

Lysonides, 349: father of an 
Antiphon, not of the orator. 


grandfather of 


Macepow, 429. 

Macedonia, 441. 

Macedonians, 425, 429, 431, 441. 

Magnesia, 215, 413, 429. 

Mamertines, 249: mercenaries who 
occupied Messina. 

Mantias, 173 ; an Atheniantridiculed 
by the comic poet Plato. 

Mantinean alliance, 193 (420 B.c.). 

Mantineia, 421: city in Arcadia. 

Marathon, 239: Attic deme in which 
the Persians were defeated, 490 
B.C. 

Marcus, brother of L. Licinius 
Lucullus, 125. 

Marius, C., 201: Roman general, 
155-86 B.c. Plutarch wrote his 
life. 

Masinissa, 123: Numidian king, 
238-148 B.c, 

Maussolus, of Halicarnassns, 879: 
died 353 Boc., and his wife 
Artemisia erected for him a 
splendid tomb, the Mausoleam. 

Maximus (Q. Fabius), 197: see 
Fabius. 

Medeius, son of Lysander and 
Philippa, 407 ; his son, 407. 


Megacleides, 385: challenged Iso- 
crates to exchange of property. 
Megara, 365, 435: city between 

Athens and Corinth. 

Megarians, 231, 307, 451. 

Meidias, 89, |415, 445: a wealthy 
Athenian, 4th century ne. 

Melanthius, garden of, 405. 

Meleté, Attic deme, 407. 

Melissus, a village in Corinthian 
territory, 9. 

Melissus, son of Habron, 9. 

Menander, king of the Bactrians, 
279. 

Menander, 175, 463, 467, 469, 471: 
greatest poet of the New Comedy, 
circa 344-292 B.c, 

Menander quoted, 175. 

Menecleides, -195; an orator who 
attacked Epameinondas. 

Menecrates, 149: an aged Spartan. 

Menemachus, 156, 159, 213: the 
young man to whom the essay 


entitled ‘ Precepts of Statecraft” 
is addressed. 
Menesaechmus, 405, 409, 425: 


Athenian of the 4th century B.c. 

Menippus, 231 : a general employed 
by Pericles, 

Messené, 1259: city in Messenia, 
founded by Epameinondas. 

Messenians, , 451. 

Metaneira,* 867: slave girl with 
whom Lysias was said to be in 
love. 

Metellus (Q. Caecilins Metellus 
Pias), 201: Roman consul with 
Sulla, 80 Be. 

Methoné, 451: Athenians defeated 
by Philip, 353 3.0 

Metiochns, 227: Athenian politician 
of the 5th century B.c. 

Miccylus, 831: not mentioned else- 
where. 

Miletia, danghter of Scedasus, 
ll 


Miletus, 239: a city of Asia Minor. 

Miltiades, 169: commander of the 
Greeks at Marathon, 490 3.c. 
Plutarch wrote his life. 

Minos, 81; king of Cnossus in 
Crete ; judge in the lower world. 

Mnesiphilus, 141: Athenian who 
aided Themistocles. 
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Mummins (L.), 251: Roman consul, 
destroyed Corinth, 146 n.c. 

Munyehia, 447: hill and fortifica- 
tion in Peiraeus, 

Muse, 37, 99. 

Musonius (C. Musonius Rufus), 
329: Stoic philosopher, teacher 
of Epictetus ; Ist century .p. 

Myron, 59: sculptor of the Sth 
century B.C. 

Myrrhina, a prostitute, 443. 

Myrrhinus, Attic deme, 371. 


NaBis, 217, 259: tyrant (205-192 5,c.) 
of Sparta. 

Nausicles, 417: associated with 
Demosthenes in opposing Philip. 

Neaera, 367: slave girl at Athens 
against whom Demosthenes com- 
posed a speech. 

Neoptolemus, an Athenian, 411 ; an 
actor, £17. 

Nero, 217, 247; 
(a.D, 54-68). 

Nesiotes, 179: a sculptor of the 
time of the Persian wars. 

Nestor, 103, 111, 113, 139, 219, 347, 

Niceratus, 287: probably the 
wealthy Athenian, son of Nicias, 
who is one of the characters in 
Plato’s Symposium, 

Nicias, 181, 267: Athenian general, 
(418 p.c, Plutarch wrote his 
life. Syracusan rhetorician, 363 ; 
a painter, 93; another, 207. 

Nicocles, 193, tyrant destroyed by 
Aratus; 379, king of Cyprus. 

Nicocreon, despot of Cyprus, 
383. 

Nicophanes, father of Aristonicus, 
437, 

Nicostrata, daughter of Phoedus, 
21; daughter of Diocles, 409, 

Nigidius, Publius, 151: philosopher 
who aided Cicero, died in 45 B.c. 

Numa Pompilius, 115; second king 
of Rome (716 (?)-678(?)B.c.). Plut+ 
arch wrote his life. 


Roman emperor 


OARISTES, 31. 
Odysseus, 337. 
Oedipus, 81, 223, 
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Olympias, 167: wife of Philip and 
mother of Alexander, 

Olympic games, 117, 419. 

clmead in Athens, 385. 

Olynthian, 403, 419, 421. 

Olynthus, 451: town in Chalcidicé ; 
Athenians defeated by Philip in 
348 Bc. 

Omphalé, 91: Lydian queen whom 
Heracles was forced to serve. 

Onomacles, an Athenian, 353, 

Onomademus, 233; popular leader 
of the Chians, 

Oracle, 11: Pythian, at Delphi, 13, 
19, 


Orchomenians, 19. 
Orchomenus, a town in Boeotia, 5, 


Orestes, 223 : son of Agamemnon, 

Oreus, village in the territory of 
Hestiaea, 13, 15, 433. 

Oromasdes, 57: Greek form of 
Ahura Mazdah, Persian god. 

Orsilaiis, 295: son of Phalis, a 
Delphian, 

Ortygia, daughter of Archias, 11, 


Pagania, Attic deme, 413, 437, 
449. 

Pallené, Attic deme, 358. 

Pamboeotia, festival of the united 
Boeotians, celebrated at Coroneia, 
19. 

Pammenes, 197: a Theban aided in 
his career by Epameinondas. 

Panaetius, 33, 35, 241: Stoic philo- 
sopher, circa 185-circa 110 B.o. 

Panathenaic stadium, 399, 457. 

Pandionis, Attic tribe, 451. 

Paralians, 197: the “coast folk” 
of Attica. 

Paralus, 89, 225; sacred ship at 
Athens. 

Pardalas of Sardis, 237, 297. 

Patrae, 333: city in Achaea. 

Patrocles, 425. 

Patroclus, 275: one of those wha 
brought Demosthenes to trial. 
Paulus (L. Aemilius), 219: father 
of the younger Scipio Africans of 
consul 168 B.o., dsfeated King 
Perseus of Macedonia at Pydnau ; 
Pedieans, 197: the ‘plain folk ". 

Attica. 
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Pegasus, 207. 

Peiraeus, 183, 401, 427, 443, 451: 
the port of Athens. 

Peisistratus, 137: tyrant of Athens, 
560-527 B.C. 

Peleus, 103: father of Achilles. 

Pelopidas, 17, 211, 267: Theban 

triot and general; killed at 
oscephalae, 364 B.c. Plut- 
arch wrote his life. 

Peloponnesian War, 389. 

Peloponnesians, 7, 451. 

Peloponnesus, 9, 399. 

Pelops, 377. 

Pergamenes, 247. 

Pericles, 29, 38, §5, 109, 115, 141, 
169, 179, 181, 183, 185, 187, 195, 
209, 221, 225, 227, 231, 233, 237, 
263, 307, 319, 345, 361: Athenian 
atatesman (7}-429 Bc. Plutarch 
wrote his life. 

Peripatetic, 225: school of philo- 
sophy founded by Aristotle. 

Persia, 433. 

Persian, 249, 273, 279, 309, 323, 325, 
431; Persian wars, 321, 347; 
Persian funds, 437. 

Petraeus, 247: burned alive by the 
Thessalians, 

Phaeax, 859: Andocides defended 
himself against him. 

Phaedrus of Plato, 367. 

Phalaris, 45, 279: cruel tyrant of 
Acragas, probably between 571 
and 549 B,C. 

Phalerum, 273, 417, 447: deme and 
roadstead near Athens. 

Phalis, 295: a Delphian, father of 
Orsilatis. 

Pharsalus, 427: city in Thessaly. 

Pheidias, 59: great Athenian 
sculptor of the Sth century 


B.C. 

Pheidon, 7, 9: tyrant of Argos, 
7th century B.C. 

Phila, a Theban girl kept by 
Hypereides, 443. 

Philemon, $9: comic dramatist, 
361-262 B.c. 

Philetas, 128: elegiac poet, circa 
840-235 B.c. 

Philip IL, of Macedon, 167, 199, 
$77, 389, 391, 393, 395, 399, 417, 
419, 421, 423, 429, 433, 487, 439, 


445, 451: founder of the Mace- 
donian empire, father of Alex- 
ander, 882-336 B.c. 


Philippa, daughter of Charmides, 


407 ; her granddaughter, 407. 

Philippics, of Demosthenes, 183, 
221; of Theopompns, 349, 

Philippides, son of Diocles, 409. 

Philiseus, 367: composed a poem 
in honour of Lysias. 

Philochorus, 89, 425, 429: sooth- 
sayer, writer on Attic history, 
cirea 335-261 B.C. 

sa a brother of Aeschines, 

5. 

Philocles, 361, 367: 
archon, 459-458 B,c, 

Philoctetes, 107: a Greek hero of 
the Trojan war. 

Philonicns, 219 : a Roman publican, 
2nd century B.c. 

Philopeithes, 441: a physician. 

Philopoemen, 119, 281, 259: eight 
times general of the Achaean 
League, 252-182 Bc. Plutarch 
wrote his life. 

Eo courtier of Attalus, 

Philostratus, an Athenian, 353, 

Philoxenns, 339: a lyric poet. 

Phineus, 339 : put out his daughters 
eyes, was blinded by the gods, 
and plagued with harpies which 
snatched away his food. 

Phocion, 391. 

Phocion, 109, 117, 123, 183, 187, 
197, 207, 215, 221, 223, 265, 283, 
445, 449: Athenian atatesman 
and general, circa 402-317 Bc. 
Plutarch wrote his life. 

Phocis, 391. 

Phocus, a Boeotian, 19, 21. 

Phoebidas, 207, 209; Spartan 
general who aeized Thebes, 382 
B.C. 

Phoedus, a Theban general, 21. 

Pholegandrian, 237. 

Phormio, 197: pupil of Plato, cur- 
mig the power of the senate at 

1s. 

Phrasicles, 361: for Phrasicleldes, 
Athenian archon, 460-459 B.c. 
Phrontis, 369; ‘‘ Thought,” daughter 

of the Muse Calliopé, 


Athenian 
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Phryné, famous courtesan of the 
4th century B.c., 443. 

Phrynichus, 239, 355: Athenian 
rasic poet, circa 540-476 zc. 

Phyié, 365: mountain fortress 
occupied by Thrasybulus in 
404 B.C. 

Pindar, 31, 37, 57, 77, 191, 205: 
great lyric poet, 518-433 B.c. 

Pindar quoted, 31, 87, 57, 77, 99, 
111, 191, 303, 

Pisa, 377: place in Elis; Olympia 
was in its territory. 

Pistius, 407: Athenian against 
whom a speech by Deinarchus 
was directed. 

Pitcher Festival, 263, 

Pittacus, 221, 273: one of the Seven 
Wise Men, ruler of Mytilene for 
ten years; circa 651-569 B.c. 

Plataea, 185, 239; small city in 
Boeotia, 

ea mother of Aphareus, 379, 

She 

Plato, 33, 47, 53, 65, 95, 119, 175, 
203, 211, 268, 269, 281, 309, 317, 
323, 367, 369, 371, 391, 397, 413, 
415, 421, 437: great philosopher, 
circa 42;-~847 B.c. 

Plato, comic poet of the 5th and 
4th centuries B.c., 173, 351. 

Plutarch, 127: philosopher, bio- 
grapher, and essay-writer ; circa 
A.D. 50-125. 

Polemarchus, brother of Lysias, 
861, 365. 

Polemo, 57: succeeded Xenocrates 
as head of the Academic school of 
philosophy in 314 B.c. 

Politeia defined, 307. 

Political Wisdom, 305. 

Polus, §9, 255, 485: a famous actor 
in the 4th century B.c. 

Polybius, 119, 123, 241: historian 
of the growth of Roman power, 
friend of the younger Scipio 
Africanus, circa 210-cirea 120 
B.C. 

Polycleitus, 59: famous sculptor of 
the 5th century B.c. 

Polydences, 35: mentioned as a 
person in private station. 

Polyeuctns, 187, 399, 417, 425, 429: 
a scniptor. 
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Pompeium, building in Athens, 
385. 

Pompey (Cn. Pompeius Magnus), 
47, 91, 119, 171, 193, 195, 199, 201, 
219, 249: great Roman general; 
friend, then rival and enemy of 
Julius Caesar, 106-48 Bc. Plut- 
arch wrote his life. 

Pontus, 63; region on the southern 
shore of the Black Sea. 


; Poseidon, 12, 401, 411, 427, 441. 


Poseidon-Erechthens, 407, 409. 
Poseidonius, 35: Stoic philosopher 
and scholar, 130?-50 Bc, circa 

Pots, festival of, 399. 

Praenesté, city in Italy, 249. 

Praxiteles, Athenian archon, 444- 
443 B.C, 


Presbeion,‘101. 
Probalinthus, Attic deme, 391. 
Prodicus, 128, 3871: of Ceos, 


sophist, circa 450 B.C. 

Propoetus, 37: a mythical char- 
acter. 

Proxenus, 449: a friend of Dein- 
archus, 

Prytaneum, 431, 438, 449, 453, 457. 

Ptolemy, 287, 453 : first Macedonian 
king of Egypt. 

Pyanepsion, Attic month in which 
Hypereides died, 441, 

Pydna, 451: Athenians were de- 
feated here by Philip, 356 B.c. 
Pylos, 325: a town in Pelopon- 

nesus. 

Pyrrhus, 187: king of Epeirns; 
ealled in by the Tarentines to 
break the Roman power; was 
successful at first, but finally 
defeated, cirea 318-272 B.C. 
Plutarch wrote his life. 

Pythagoras, 33: philosopher and 
mathematician, 2nd half of the 
6th century B.c. 

Pytharatus, 433, 451; Athenian 
archon, 271-270 B.c. 

Pytheas, 83, 181, 189, 425; Athenian 
orator who entered into public 
life when young; was one of 
those who brought Demosthenes 
to trial, 324 B.o. 

Pythia, 88: prophetess at Delphi. 

Pythiad, 127: period of four years 
between Pythian festivals. 
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Pythian Apollo, 111, 127, $19, 

Pythian games, 117. 

Pythian prophetess, 321. 

Python, 253: Thracian who killed 
Cotys, 358 B.c. 


Raamnvs, a deme of Attica, 345, 
353. 

Rhodes, 235, 393. 

Rhodians, 247, 398, 445. 

Right personified, 61. 

Roman women, 319, 

Romans, 125, 149, 171, 178, 193, 
237, 241. 

Rome, 95, 111, 141, 197, 271. 

Roped-off Enclosure, 429: part of 


the agora at Athens. 
Rutilins (P. Rutilius Lupus), 329: 
a Roman, rhetorician, con- 


temporary with Augustus or 
Tiberius. 


SACRED ANCHOR, 247. 

Sacred way leading to Eleusis, 375. 

Salaminia, 225: sacred ship at 
Athens. 

Samos, 375, 393. , 

Sardis, 237, 297: capital of Lydia. 

Satyrus, historian, 429. 

Scedasus, 11, 13, 15, 17: a man of 
Leuctra. 

Scipio, 33, 198: P. Cornelius Scipio 
Africanus, consul 218 and 205 
B.c.; defeated Hannibal at Zama, 
202 nc. ; died 183 B.c, 

Scipio (P. Cornelins) Africanus the 
younger, 35, 71, 151, 171, 199, 219, 
229, 241, 251: sonof L. Aemiltus 
Paulus, adopted by the eldest 
son of the elder Scipio Africanus, 
friend‘of Panaetius and Polybius, 
consul 148 B.c., died 129 B.c. 

Scythiana, 433. 

Seisachtheia, 207: Solon’s measure 
for reducing the burden of debt. 

Selencus I. (Nicator), 113, 287: one 
of Alexander's generals, after- 
warda ruler of the greateri part 
of Alexander’s empire, assassi- 
nated 280 B.c. 

Senate, at Rome, 112, 115, 187, 

Sicily, 11, 47, 181, 349, 357, 363. 

Sicinete, 237. : 

Sidon, 377: Phoenician city. 


Silenus, of limestone, 361. 

Simmias, 195: Athenian who at- 
tacked Pericles. 

Simo, 29: a cobbler. 

Simonides, of Ceos, 83, 87, 98, 117, 
205, 218: choral lyric poet, 556- 
478 B.C. 

Simonides quoted, 117, 161. 

Social animal, man a, 121. 

Socrates, 29, 145, 287, 845, 359, 367, 
883, 421: famous Athenian philo- 
sopher, 469-399 B.c, 

Socrates, perhaps father of Dein- 
archus, 447. 

Socrates, consin of Isocrates, 379. 

Socrates, married Calliato, 407. 

Socratic philosophers, 435. 

Solon, 47, 115, 137, 197, 207, 221, 
287, 323 : great Athenian lawgiver 
and poet, 640 (7)-558(@) Bc 
Plutarch wrote his life. 

Sophilus, father of the orator 
Antiphon, 315, 353. 

Sophocles, 87, 105, 128, 179, 219, 
401: Athenian tragic poet, 497- 
405 Bc. 

Sophogies quoted, 87, 123, 179, 219, 
Sorcanus, 27, 29; unknown person 
evidently of some importance. 

Sosicles, son of Anaco, 887. 

Sosigenes, 887: Athenian archon, 
342-341 B.C. 

Sostratus, perhaps father of Dein- 
archus, 447, 

porte: 15, 21, 53, 209, 253, 255, 
309. 

Spartans, 167, 179, 223, 249, 307. 

Spartiate, 149. 

Sperchis, 249: aSpartan youth who 
was honoured by Xerxes for his 
patriotism. 

Sphodrias, 207, 209: Spartan who 
invaded Attica in time of peace 
(circa 375 B.c.) and was killed st 
Leuctra, 371 B.c. 

Splutharnus, father of Eubalus, 391. 

Stadium, Panathenaic, 399. 

Sthenelaidas, ephor at Sparta, 183. 

Sthenelns, 17; son of Perseus and 
Andromeda; was killed by Hylns, 
son of Heracles. 

Sthenno, of Messina, 249: kindly 
treated by Pompey. 
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Stoics, 131, 329. 

Strato, 5,7: wover of Aristocleia. 

Stratocles, 163, 167, 897, 455: 
Athenian orator who proposed 
honours for Lycurgus; was 
opponent of Demosthenes. 

Strattis, 371: poet of the Old 
Comedy, 5th century B.c. 

Sulla, L. Cornelius, 95, 119, 193, 
197, 201, 249: Roman general, 
victor in war with Mithradates 
and in civil war, 138-78 B.c. 
Plutarch wrote his life. 

Swans, singing, 129. 

Sybaris, 361: Greek city in Italy, 
afterwards named Thurii. 

Symmachus, son of Socrates and 
Callisto, 407. 

Syracusa, daughter of Archias, 11. 

Syracusan, 361, 363. 

Syracuse, city in Sicily, 11, 295, 
361, 371. 

Syrtis, 271: a dangerous shoal off 
the African coast. 


TaENARUM, 425, 437: southern 
promontory of Peloponnesus. 

Tamynae, 395: city of Euboea, near 
which Phocion defeated Callias 
of Chalcis, 350 B.c. 

Tantalus, 8283: punished in the 
lower world by thirst while stand- 
ing in water, and hunger while 
grapeshung just beyond hisreach. 

Tegea, city in Arcadia, 17. 

Teisias, Syracusan rhetorician, 363, 
371, ciret 460 B.c. 

Telephus, 11: murderer of Archias. 

Telesippus, brother of Isocrates, 
371. 

Telmarch, 223: 
Thebes. 

Telmarchy, 225: minor office at 
Thebes. 

Tenedos, 319; an island off the 
coast of Asia Minor, noted for 
pottery. 

Thales, 45: mentioned, probably 
through an error, as a musician, 

Thalia, 48: one of the Muses. 

Thasos, 423: an island in the Aegean 
Sea. 

Theagenes, 227: an athlete. 

Theano, danghter of Scedasus, 11. 
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minor official at 


Theban, Thebans, 17, 19, 63, 103, 
167, 197, 223, 417, 419, 481, 443, 
451, 

Thebes, 21, 45. 

Themis, 179, 269: goddess of law. 

Themistocles, 47, 141, 169, 195, 203, 
218, 229, 345: Athenian statesman 
to whom the victory at Salamis, 
480 B.c., ischiefly due. Plutarch 
wrote his life. 

Themistocles, son of Theophrastus, 
409, 

Theochares, 105: 
father of Chares. 

Theodectas, of Phaselis, 375. 

Theodorus, brother of Isocrates, 
881, 387. 

Theodorus, father of Isocrates, 371, 
379, 881. 

Theodorus, an actor in the 4th 
century B.c., 255, 

Theognides, 359: Athenian archon, 
468-467 B.C. 
Theognis, 85: 

century B.C. 

Theophanes, 5, 7: father of Aristo- 
cleia. 

Theophrastus, 187, 447, 449: Peri- 
patetic philosopher, circa 372- 
287 B.C. 

Theophrastus, married Nicostrata, 
409; his son, 409. 

Theopompus, 53, 55, [253: king of 
Sparta, Sth century B.c. 

Theopompus,185, 349,875; historian, 
born circa 380 B.o. 

Theopompus, Athenian archon, 411- 
410 B.c., 351. 


an Athenian, 


elegiac poet, 6th 


Theopompus, comic playwright, 
389. 
Theramenes, 291: Athenian olig- 


arch, one of the ‘Thirty Ty- 
rants,” 404 B.c. ; orator, 871. 
Therippides, guardian of Demo- 
sthenes, 415. 
Thesmothetae, 257, 353: 
junior archons at Athens. 
Thespians, 11. 
Thessalians, 247, 259, 283. 
Thirty Tyrants, 239, 349, 359, 365, 
367, 371, 389, 395. 
Thisbé, a town in Boeotia, 19, 21. 
Thorian, 355. 
Thraca, 413. 


the six 


INDEX 


Thrases, 217,219: put to death by 
Nero. 

Thrasybulus, 359, 365: restored the 
democracy at Athens, 404-403 B.c. 

Thrasydaeus of Elis, 365. 

Thria, Attic deme, 417. 

Thucydides, 179: Athenian poli- 
tician. 

Thucydides, 81, 149, 179, 183, 347, 
413: historian of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, circa 465-400 B.c. 

Thurian, 441. 

Thurii, 361: city in Italy. 

Tiberius (Clandins Nero), 135: 42 
BC.-a.D, 37, Roman Emperor, 
A.D. 14-37. 

Timarchus, speech against, by 
Aeschines, 393. 

Timesias of Clazomenae, 229. 

Timocles, comic poet, 4th century 
BC. 

Timocrates, 415; Athenian archon 
364-363 Bo.; 421, archon 324- 
323 Be. 

Timoleon, 209, 253 ; Coriuthian who 
freed the Greek cities of Sicily 
from tyrants and defeated the 
Carthaginians, 7-337 pc. Plut- 
arch wrote his life. 

Timothea, wife of Medeius, 407. 

Timothetis, 105, 141, 369, 373, 375, 
381; Athenian general, son of 
Conon, 4th century B.c. 

Tithonus, 127; husband of Eos 
(Dawn), granted eternal life, but 
not eternal youth. 

aga 323: instructed by 

e goddess Demeter, tanght 
mankind agriculture. 


Trophonius, a hero whose oracular 
ahrine was at Lebadeia, 5. 

Troy, 103. 

Trumpeter, a statue, 271. 

Twelve Gods, altar of, 429. 

Tydeus, 219: father of Diomedes. 

Tyrrhenus, of Sardia, 297. 


Urania, 37: a Muse. 
Utica, 63: city in Africa. 


VEsTAL VIRGINS, 141. 
Woopen WALL, 321. 


XANTHIPPUS, 361; father of Pericles. 

Xenaenetus, 185: not clearly identi- 
fied with any known bearer of 
this name. 

Xenias, wrongly given as Athenian 
archon, 445. 

Xenocrates, 403: Academic philo- 
sopher (Rector of Academy 339- 
314 B.c.), 896-314 B.C, 

Xenophon,'85, 95, 213, 259, $45, 421: 
Athenian historian, soldier, his- 
torian, and essayist, circa 430- 
354 B.C. 

Xerxes, 125: king of Persia 485~ 
464 B.C, defeated at Salamis 
480 B.C. 


Zeno, 331: of Citium, founder of 
the Stoic school of philosophy, 
circa 336-264 B.c. 

Zethus, of Amphipolis, 415: writer 
of speeches. 

Zeus, 5, 61, 105, 111, 129, 135, 175, 
177, 269, 320, 333, 385, 427. 
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